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A it is poſſible the mere Engliſh reader may 
have a different idea of romance from the 
author of theſe little volumes “; and may conſe- 
quently expect a kind of entertainment not to be 
ound, nor which was even intended, in the fol- 
lowing pages; it may not be improper to premiſe 
a few words concerning this kind of writing, which 
I do not remember to have ſeen hitherto attempt- 
ed in our language. 

The Epic, as well as the DRAMA, is divided 
into Tragedy and Comedy. Homer, who was 
the father of this ſpecies of poetry, gave us a pat- 
tern of both rheſe, though rhat of the latter kind 
is entirely loſt ; which, Ariſtotle tells us, bore the 
ſame relation to Comedy, which his Iliad bears to 
Tragedy. And perhaps, that we have no more 
inſtances of it among the writers of antiquity, is 
owing to the loſs of this great pattern, which, had 
it ſurvived, would have found its imitators equal- 
ly with the other poems of this great original. 

And farther, as this poetry may be "tragic or 
Comic, I will not ſcruple to ſay it may be likewiſe 
either in verſe or proſe: for though it wants one 
particular, which the critic enumerates in the con- 
ſtituent parts of an epic poem, namely metre ; yet, 
when any kind of writing contains all its other 
parts, ſuch as fable, action, characters, ſentiments, 
and diction, and 1s deficient 'in metre only; it 
ſeems, I think, reaſonable to refer it to the epic; 
at leait, as no critic hath thought proper to range 
it under any other head, or to aſſign it a particu- 
lar name to itſelf. 
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Thus the Telemachus of the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray appears to me of the epic kind, as well as the 
Odyfley of Homer ; indeed, it is much fairer, and 
more reaſonable to give it a name common with 
that ſpecies from which it differs only in a ſingle 
inſtance, than to confound it with thoſe which it 
reſembles in no other. Such are thoſe voluminous 
works, commonly called Romances, namely, Cle- 
lia, Cleopatra, Aſtræa, Caſſandra, the Grand Cy- 
rus, and innumerable others, which contain, as I 
apprehend, very little inſtruction or entertainment. 

ow, a COMIC romance 1s a comic-epic poem in 
proſe; differing from comedy, as the ſerious epic 
from tragedy : its action being more extended and 
comprehenſive; containing a much larger circle of 
incidents, and introducing a greater variety of cha- 
raters. It differs from the 3 romance in its 


fable and action, in this, That as in the one theſe 


are grave and ſolemn, ſo in the other they are light 
and ridiculous: it differs in its characters, by in- 
rroducing perſons of inferior rank, and conſequent- 
Iy of inferior manners, whereas the grave romance 
ſets the higheſt before us: laſtly, in its ſentiments 
and diction, by preſerving the ludicrous inſtead of 
the ſublime. In the diQtion, I think, burleſque it- 
1:1f may be ſometimes admitted; of which many 
inſtances will occur in this work, as in the deſcrip- 
tion of the battles, and ſome other places, not ne- 
ceſſary to be pointed out to the claſſical reader; 
for whoſe entertainment thoſe parodies or burleſque 
imitations are chiefly calculated. 

But, though we have ſometimes admitted this in 
our diction, we have carefully excluded it from 
our ſentiments and characters: for there it is ne- 
ver properly introduced, unleſs in writings of the 
burleſque kind, which this is not intended to be. 
Indeed, no two ſpecies of writing can differ more 
wigely than the comic and the burleſque; for as 


the latter is ever the exhibition of what is mon- 


ſtrous and unnatural, and where our delight, if we 
examine 
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ex1mine it, ariſes from the ſurpriſing abſurdity, as 
in appropriating the manners of the higheſt to the 
loweſt, or e converſo ; ſo, in the former, we ſhould 
ever confine ourſelves ſtrictly to nature, from the 
juſt imitation of which will flow all the pleaſure 
we can this way convey to a ſenſible reader. And 
perhaps there 1s one reaſon why a comic writer 
thould, of all others, be the leaſt excuſed for de- 
viating from nature, ſince it may not be always fo 
eaſy for a ſerious poet to meet with the great and 
the admirable; but life every where furniſhes an 
accurate obſerver with the ridiculous. 

I bave hinted this little concerning burleſque; 
becauſe I have often heard that name given to per- 
formances, which have been truly of the comic 
kind, from the author's having ſometimes admitted 
it in his diftion only; which, as it is the dreſs of 
poetry, doth, like the dreſs of men, eſtablith cha- 
racters, (the one of the whole poem, and the o- 
ther of the whole man) in vulgar opinion, beyond 
any of their greater excellencies: but ſurely, a cer- 
tain drollety in ſtile, where the characters and ſen- 
timents are perfectly natural, no more conſtitutes 
the burleſque, than an empty pomp and dignity of 
words, where every thing elſe is mean and low, 
can entitle any performance to the appellation of 
the true ſublime. | 

And I apprehend, my Lord Shafteſbury's opini- 
on of mere burleſque agrees wich mine, when he 
afſerts, there is no ſuch thing to be found in the 
writings of the ancients. But perhaps I have leis 
abhorrence than he profeiles ſor it: and that not 
becauſe I have had ſome little ſucceſs on the ſtage 
this way; but rather, as it contributes more to ex- 


quiſite mirth and laughter than any other; and 


theſe are probably more wholeſome phyſic for the 
mind, and conduce, better to purge away ſplcen, 
melancholy, and ill affections, than is generally 
imagined. Nay, I will appeal to common obſer- 
vation, whether the ſame companies are not found 
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more full of good humour and benevolence, after 
they have been ſweetened for two or three hours 


I with entcrtainments of this kind, than when fours FF w 
| ed by a tragedy or a grave lecture. = th 
| But to illuſtrate all this by another ſcience, in b 
| which, perhaps, we ſhall fee the diſtinction more WF w 
| clearly and plainly : let us examine the works of a a 
; _ comic-hiſtory painter, with thoſe performances ri 
| which the ltalians call Caricatura; where we ſhall © tl 


find the true excellence of the former to conſiſt in 1 
the exacteſt copying of nature ; inſomuch that a 1 
| judicious eye inſtantly rejects any thing cre; any 5 
| liberty which the painter hath taken with the fea- 8 
es of that lum mater. Whereas in the Ca- | J 
!icatura we allow all licence. Its aim is to exhibit 4 
120niters, not men; and all diſtortions and exag- t 
getutions whatever are within its proper province. 


Now, what Caticatura is in painting, Burleſque 1, \ 
e in writing; and in the fame manner the comic | 
writer and painter correlate to each other. And | 


here I ſhall obſerve, that as in the former the 
painter ſeems to have the advantage, fo it is in the 
latter infinitely on the fide of the writer: for the 
Monſtrous is much eaſier to paint than deſcribe, 
and the Ridiculous to deſcribe than paint. 

And though, perhaps, this latter ſpecies doth not 
in either ſcience ſo ſtrongly affect and agitate the 
muſcles as the other; yet it will be owned, I be- 
lie ve, that a more rational and uſeful pleaſure ariſes 
to us from it. He who ſhould call the ingenious 
Hogarth a burleſque painter, would, in my opinion, 
do him very little honour : for ſure it is much ea— 
fier, much leſs the ſubject of admiration, to paint 
a man with a noſe, or any other ſeature, of a pre- 
pol.erous ſize, or to expoſe him in ſome ablurd or 
monſtrous attitude, than to expreſs the affections 
of men on canvas. It hath been thought a vaſt 
commendation of a painter, to ſay his figures ſeem 
to breathe; but ſurely it is a much greater and 


nobler applauſe, that they appear to think. 
S | But 
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But to return, —The ridiculous only, as I have 
before ſaid, falls within my province in the preſent 
work. Nor will ſome explanation of this word be 
thought impertinent by the reader, if he conſiders 
how wonderſully it hath been miſtaken, even b 
writers who have profeſſed it : for to what but fuck 
a miſtake, can we attribute the many attempts to 
ridicule the black ſt villanies; and, what is yet worſe, 
the moſt dreadful calamities? What could exceed 
the abſurdity of an author, who ſhould write the 
comedy of Nero, with the merry incident of rip- 
ping up his mother's belly? or what would give'a 
greater {hock to humanity, than an attempt to ex- 
poſe the miſcries of poverty and diſtreſs to ridicule ? 
And yet, the reader will not want much learning 
to ſuggeſt ſuch inſtances to himſelf, 

Beſides, it may ſcem remarkable, that Ariſtotle, 
who is ſo fond and free of detnitions, hath not 
thought proper to define the Ridiculous. Indeed 
where he tells us it is proper to comedy, he hath 
remarked that villany is not its object: but he 
hath not, as I remember, poſitively alerted what 
is. Nor doth the Abbe Bellegarde, who hath writ- 
ten a treatiſe on this ſubject, though he ſhews us 
many ſpecies of it, once trace it to its fountain. 

'The only ſource of the true Ridiculous (as it 
appears to me) is affectation. But though it ariſes 
from one ſpring only; when we conſider the inſi- 
nite ſtreams into which this one branches, we ſhall 
preſently ceaſe to admire at the copious field it af- 
ſords to an obſerver. Now afftectation proceeds 
from one of theſe two cauſes, vanity or hypocriſy: 
for as vanity puts us on affecting falſe characters, in 
order to purchaſe applauſe ; ſo hypoci iſy ſets us on 
an endeavour to avoid cenſure, by concealing our 
vices under an appearance of their oppoſite virtues, 
And though theſe two cauſes are often confound. 
ed, (for there is ſome difficulty in diſtinguiſhing 


them), yet, as they procced from very different mo- 
tives, ſo they are as clearly diſtin in their opera- 


tions - 
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tions: ſor indeed, the aſſectation which ariſes from 
vanity is nearer to truth than the other; as it hath 
not chit violent repugnancy of nature to ſtruggle 
with, which that of the hypocrite hath. It may 
be likewiſe noted, that affectation doth not imply 
an abſolute negation of thoſe qualities which are 
affected: and therefore, though, when it proceeds 
from hypocriſy, it be nearly allied to deceit; yet 
when it comes from vanity only, it partakes of the 
nature of oſtentation. For inſtance, the affecta- 
tion of liberality in a vain man, differs vitibly from 
the ſame affectation in the avaricious : for though 
the vain man 18 not what he would appear, or hath 
not the virtue he affects, to the degree he would 
be thought to have it; yet it fits leſs aukwardly on 
him than on the avaricious man, who is the very 
reverſe of what he would ſeem to be. 
From the diſcovery of this affectation ariſes the 
Ridiculous—which always ſtrikes the reader with 
ſurpriſe and pleaſure; and that in a higher and 
ſtronger degree when the affectation ariſes from 
hypocriſy, than When from vanity : for, to diſcover 
any one to be the exact reverſe of what he affects, 
is more ſurpriſing, and conſequently more ridicu- 
lous, than to find him a little deficient in the qua- 
lity he deſires the reputation of. I might obſerve, 
that our Ben Johnſon, who of all men underſtood 
the Ridiculous the beſt, hath chiefly uſed the hy- 
pocritical affectation. 5 

Now from affectation only, the misfortunes and 
calamities of life, or the imperfections of nature, 
may become the objects of ridicule. Surely he 
hath a very ill- framed mind, who can look on uyli- 
neſs, infirmity, or poverty, as ridiculous in them- 
ſelves: nor do I believe any man living, who meets 
a dirty fellow riding through the ftreets in a cart, 
is ſtruck with an idea of the Ridiculous from it; 
but if he ſhould ſee the ſame figure deſcend from 
his coach and fix, or bolt from his chair with his 
hat under his arm, he would then begin to ſl; 

an 
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and with juſtice. In the ſame manner, were we 
to enter a poor houſe, and behold a wretched fami- 
ly ſhivering with cold, and languiſhing with hun- 
ger, it would not incline us to laughter (at leaſt we 
muſt have very diabolical natures, if it would) : but 
ſhould we diſcover there a grate, inſtead of coals, 
adorned with flowers, empty plate or china diſhes 
on the ſide- board, or any other affectation of riches 
and finery, either on their perſons or in their fur- 
niture; we might then indeed be excuſed for ridi- 
culing ſo fantaſtical an appearance. Much leſs are 
natural imperfections the objects of derifion : bus 
when uglinefs aims at the applauſe of beauty, or 
lameneſs endeavours to diſplay agility ; it is then that 
theſe unfortunate circumſtances, which at firſt mov- 
ed our compaſſion, tend only to raiſe our mirth. 
The poet carries this very far; 


© None are for being what they are in fault, 
© But for not being what they would be thought.” 


Where if the metre would ſuifer the word Ridi- 
culous to cloſe the firſt line, the thought would be 
rather more proper. Great vices are the proper 
objects of our deteſtation, ſmaller faults of our 
Pity : but affectation appears to me the only true 
ſource of the Ridiculous, 

But perhaps it may be objected to me, that IT 
have, againſt my own rules, introduced vices, and 
of a very black kind, in this work. To which I 
ſhall anſwer, firſt, That it is very difficult to purſue 
a ſeries of human actions, and keep clear from 
them. Secondly, That the vices to be found here, 
are rather the accidental conſequences of ſome 
human frailty or foible, than cauſes habitually 
exiſting in the mind. Thirdly, That they are ne- 
ver-ſet forth as the objects of ridicule, but deteſla- 
tion. Fourthly, That they are never the principal 
figure at that time on the ſcene; and, lailly, They 
never produce the intended evil. 


Having 
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Having thus diſtinguiſhed Joſeph Andrews from 
the productions of romance writers on the one 
hand, and burleſque writers on the other, and gi- 
ven ſome few very thort hints (for I intended no 
more) of this ſpecies of writing, which I have af- 
firmed to be hitherto unattempted in our language 
I ſhall leave to my good-natured reader to apply 
my piece to my obſervations, and will detain him 
no longer than with a word concerning the charac- 
ters in this work. | 

And here I ſolemnly proteſt, I have no intention 
to vilify or aſperſe any one: for though every thing 
1s copied from the, book of nature, and ſcarce a 
character or action produced which I have not ta- 
ken from my own obſervations and experience; yet 
I have uſed the utmoſt care to obſcure the perſons 
by ſuch different circumſtances, degrees and co- 
lours, that it will be impoſſible to gueſs at them 


with any degree of nnd agar þ and if it ever hap- 


pens otherwiſe, it is only where the failure charac- 
terized is ſo minute, that it is a foible only, which 
the party himſelf may laugh at as well as any other. 
As to the character of Adams, as it is the moſt 
glaring in the whole, ſo I conceive it is not to be 
ound in any book now extant. It is deſigned a 
character of perfect ſimplicity ; and as the goodneſs 
of his heart will recommend him to the good-na- 
tured, ſo I hope it will excuſe me to the gentlemen 


of his cloth; for whom, while they are worthy of 


their ſacred order, no man can poſſibly have a great- 
er reſpect. They will therefore excuſe me, not- 
withſtanding the low adventures in which he is en- 
gaged, that I have made him a clergyman ; fince 
no other cfhce could have given him ſo many op- 
portunities of diſplaying his worthy inclinatio:1s. 
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Of writing lives in general, and particularly of Pamela; 
abt a word by the by of Colley Cibber, and otrers. 


work more forcibly on the mind than precepts : 

and if this be juſt in what is odious and blameable, 
it is more ſtrongly fo in what is amiable and praiſe- 
worthy. Here emulation moſt effectually operates 
upon us, and inſpires our imitation in an irrifiſtible 
manner. A good man therefore is a ſtanding leſſon 
to all his acquaintance, and of far greater uſe in that 
narrow circle than a good book. 

But as it often happens that the beſt men are but lit- 
tle known, and conſequently cannot extend the uſe- 
fulneſs of their examples a great way ; the writer 
may be called in aid to ſpread their hittory farther, 
and to preſent the amiable pictures to thoſe who have 
not the happineſs of knowing the originals ; and 15 

C Y 


I: is a trite but true obſervation, that examples 
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by communicating ſuch valuable patterns to the 
world, he may, perhaps, do a more extenſive ſervice 


to mankind, than the perſon whoſe life originally 


afforded the pattern. 

In this light I have always regarded thoſe biogra- 
phers who have recorded the actions of great and 
worthy perſons of both ſexes. Not to mention thoſe 
ancient writers which, of late days, are little read, be- 
ing written in obſolete, and, as they are generally 
thought, unintelligible languages, ſuch as Plutarch, 
Nepos, and others which I heard of in my youth; 
our own . affords many of excellent uſe and 
inſtruction, finely calculated to ſow the ſeeds of vir- 
tue in youth, and very eaſy to be comprehended by 
perſons of moderate capacity. Such are the hiſtory 
of John the Great, who, by his brave and heroic 
ations againſt men of large and athletic bodies, ob- 
tained the glorious appellation of the Giant-killer ; 
that of an Ear] of Warwick, whoſe Chriſtian name 
was Guy ; the lives of Argalus and Parthenia ; and, 
above all, the hiſtory of theſe ſeven worthy perſonages 
the Champions of Chriſtendom. In all theſe, delight 
is mixed with inſtruction, and the reader is almoſt as 
much improved as entertained. 

But I paſs by theſe and many others, to mention 
two books lately publiſhed, which repreſent an ad- 
mirable pattern of the amiable in either ſex. The 
former of theſe, which deals in male virtue, was writ- 
ten by the great perſon himſelf, who lived the life he 
hath recorded, and is by many thought to have lived 
ſuch a life only in order to write it: the other com- 
municated to us by an hiſtorian who borrows his 
lights, as the common method is, from authentic pa- 
pers and records. The reader, I believe, already 
conjectures I mean the lives of Mr. Colley Cibber, 
and of Mrs. Pamela Andrews. How artfully doth 
the former, by inſinuating that he eſcaped being pro- 
moted to the higheſt ſtations in church and ſtate, 
teach us a contempt of wordly grandeur l how ſtrong- 
ly doth he inculcate an abſolute ſubmiſſion to our 
ſuperiors ! Laſtly, how completely doth he arm us 
againſt ſo uneaſy, ſo wretched a paſſion as the _ 1 
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ſhame ! how clearly doth he expoſe the emptineſs and 
vanity of that phantom, reputation ! 

What the female readers are taught by the me- 
moirs of Mrs. Andrews, is ſo well ſet forth in the ex- 
cellent eſſays or letters prefixed to the ſecond aud ſub- 
ſequent editions of that work, that it wonſd be here 
a needleſs repetition. The authentic hiſtory with 
which 1 now preſent the public, 18 an inſtance of the 
great good that book is likely to do, and of the pre- 
valence of example which 1 have juſt obſerved: ſince 
it will appear that it was by keeping the excellent 
pattern of his ſiſter's virtues before his eyes, that Mr. 
Joſeph Andrews was chiefly enabled to preferve his 
purity in the midſt of ſuch great temptations. I fall 
only add, that this character of male chaſtity, thovg" 
doubtleſs as deſirable and becoming in one part of ite 
human ſpecies, as in the other, is almoſt the only vir- 
tue which the great apologiſt hath not given himſelf, 
for the ſake of giving the example to his readers. 


C1 AF. II. 
Of Mr. Joſeph Andrews his birth, parentage, educa- 


tion, and great endowments 5 with a word or two 
concerning anceſtors. 


R. Joſeph Andrews, the hero of our enſuing 
hiſtory, was eſteemed to be the only ſon of 
Gaffer and Gammer Andrews, and brother to the il- 
luſtrious Pamela, whoſe virtue is at preſent ſo famous. 
As to his anceſtors, we have ſearched with great dili- 
gence, but little ſucceſs ; being unable to trace them 
arther than his great-grandfather, who, as an elderly 
perſon in the pariſa remembers to have heard his fa- 
ther ſay, was an excellent cudgel-player. Whether 
he had any anceſtors before this, we mult leave to the 
opinion of our curious. reader, finding nothing of ſuf- 
ficient certainty to rely on. However, we cannot 
omit inſerting an epitaph which an ingenious friend of 
ours hath communicated. ; 


Stay, traveller, for underneath this peau 
Lies faſt aſleep that merry man Andrew. 
225 C3 Men 
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When the laſt day's great fun ſhall gild the ſkier, 
Then he ſhall from his tomb get up and riſe. 

Be merry while thou can't : for ſurely thou 
Shalt ſhortly be as ſad as he is now. 


The words are almoſt out of the ſtone with antiqui- 
ty. But it is needleſs to obferve that Andrew here is 
writ without an , and is, belides, a Chriſtian name. 
My friend moreover conjeCtures this to hare been the 
founder of that fe& ot laughing philoſophers, ſince 
called Merry Andrews. 

To wave therefore a circumſtance, which, though 
mentioned in conformity to the exact rules of biogra- 
phy, is not greatly material; I proceed to things of 
more conſequence. Indeed, it is ſufficiently certain, 
that he had as many anceſtors as the beſt man living; 
and perhaps, if we look five or fix hundred years 
backwards, might be related to ſome perſons of very 
great figure at preſent, whoſe anceſtors within half 
the laſt century are buried in as great obſcurity. But 
ſuppoſe, for argument's ſake, we ſhould admit that 
he had no anceſtors at all, but had ſprung up, accord- 
ing to the modern phraſe, out of a dunghill, as the 
Athenians pretended they themſelves did from the 
carth, would not this * Autokopros have been juſtly 
entitled to all the praiſe ariſing from his own virtues ? 
Would it not be hard, that a man who hath no an- 
ceſtors, ſhould thereſore be rendered incapable of ac- 
quiring honour ; when we fee ſo many who have no 
virtues, enjoying the honour of their forefathers ? At 
ten years old (by which time his education was ad - 
vanced to writing and reading) he was bound an ap- 
Prentice, according to the ſtatute, to Sir Thomas 
Booby, an uncle of Mr. Booby's by the father's fide. 
Sir Thomas having then an eltate in his own hands, 
the young Andrews was at firſt employed in what in 
the country they call keeping birds. His office was 
to perform the part the ancients aſſigned to the god 
Priapus, which deity the moderns call by the name of 
Jack-o' Lent : but his voice being ſo extremely muſica], 
that it rather allured the birds than terrified them, he 
was 


In Engliſh, ſprung fram a dunghill, 
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5 was ſoon tranſplanted from the fields into the dog- 


kennel, where he was placed under the huntſman, and 
made what ſportſmen term Whipper-in. For this 
place likewiſe the ſweetneſs of his voice diſqualifie l 
him ; the dogs preferring the melody of his chiding 
to all the alluring notes of the huntſman, who ſoon 
became ſo incenſed at it, that he deſired Sir Thomas 
to provide otherwiſe for him; and conſtantly laid eve- 
ry fault the dogs were at, to the account of the poor 
boy, who was now tranſplanted to the ſtable. Here 
he ſoon gave proofs of his ſtrength and agility, be- 
yond his years, and conftantly rode the molt ſpirited 
and vicious horſes to water, with an intrepidity which 
furpriſed every one. While he was in this ſtation, he 
rode ſeveral races for Sir Thomas, and this with ſuch 
expertneſs and ſucceſs, that the neighbouring gentle- 
men frequently ſolicited the knight, to permit little 
Joey (for ſo he was called) to ride their matches. The 
beit gameſters, before they haid their money, always 
enquired which horſe little Joey was to ride; and the 
bets were rather proportioned by the rider than by 
the horſe himſelf ; eſpecially after he had fcorntully re- 
fuſed a conſiderable bribe to play booty on ſuch an 
occaſion, This extremely raiſed his character, and ſo 
pleaſed the Lady Booby, that ſhe delired to have him. 
(being now ſeventeen years of age) for her own foot- 
boy. | 
Joey was now preferred, from the ſtable to attend 
on his lady, to go on her errands, ſtand behind her 
chair, wait at her tea-table, and earry her prayer 
book to church; at which place, his voice gave him 
an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by ſinging 
pſalms ; he behaved likewiſe in every other reſpect ſo 
well at divine ſervice, that it recommended him to the- 
notice of Mr. Abraham Adams the curate, who took 
an opportunity one day, as he was drinking a cup of 
ale in Sir Thomas's kitchen, to aſk the young man 
ſeveral queſtions concerning religion; with his an= 


* O 
{wers to which, he was wonderfully pleaſed. 
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handſome income of twenty-three pounds a- year: 
which, however, he could not make any great figure 
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CHAP. III. 
Of Mr. Abraham Adams the curate, Mrs. Slipſſop the 


chambermaid, and other, 


R. Abraham Adams was an cxcellent ſcholar. 
M [le was a perfect maſter of the Greek and La- 


tin lanzuages ; to which he added a great ſhare of 
uowledge in the Oriental tongues, and could read 
and tranflate French, Italian, and Spaniſh, He bad 
applied many years to the moſt ſevere ſtudy, and had 
treaſured up a fund of learning, rarely to be met with 
in an univerſity. He was beſides a man of good ſenſe, 
good parts, and good nature; but was at the ſame 
time as entirely ignorant of the ways of this world, 
#* an infant juſt entered into it could poſſibly be. As 
he had never any intention to deceive, ſo he never 
ſuſpected ſuch a defign in others. He was generous, 
friendly, and brave to an exceſs ; but ſimplicity was 
his characteriſtic : he did, no more than Mr. Colley 
Cibber, apprehend any ſuch paſſions as malice and 
envy to exiſt in mankind ; which was indeed leſs re- 
markable in a country parſon, than in a gentleman 
who hath paſt -his life behind the ſcenes, a place 
which hath bcen ſeldom thought the ſchool of inno- 
cence ; and where a very little obſervation would have 
convinced the great apologiſt, that thoſe paſſions have 
a real exiſtence in the human mind. . 

His virtue, and his other qualifications, as they 
rendered him equal to his office; ſo they made him 
an agreeable and valuable companion, and had ſo 
much endeared and well recommended him to a bi- 


ſhop, that at the age of fifty, he was provided with a 


with ; becaufe he lived in a dear country, and was a 
little incumbered with a wife and fix children. 

It was this gentleman, who having, as I have ſaid, 
obſerved the fingular devotion of young Andrews, had 
found means to queſtion him concerning feveral parti- 
culars; as how many books were there in the New 
Teſtament ? which were they? how many chapters 


they 
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they contained ? and ſuch like; to all which, Mr. 
Adams privately ſaid, he anſwered much better than 
Sir Thomas, or two other neighbouring juſtices of 
the peace could probably have done. 

Mr. Adams was wonderfully ſolicitous to know at 
what time, and by what opportunity the youth be- 
came acquainted with theſe matters : Joey told him, 
that he had very early learnt to read and write by the 
goodneſs of his father, who, though he had not in- 
tereſt enough to get him into a charity-{chool, becauſe 
a couſin of his father's landlord did not vote on the 
right fide for a church-warden in a borough-town, 
yet had been himſelf at the expence of ſixpence a- 
week for his learning. He told him likewtte, that 
ever ſince he was in Sir Thomas's family, he had em- 
ployed all his hours of leiſure in reading good books; 
that he had read the Bible, the Whole Duty of Man, 
and Thomas a Kempis ; and that, as often as he could, 
without being perceived, he had ſtudied a great good 
book which lay open in the hall-window, where he 
had read, as how the devil carried away half a 
church in ſermon- time, without hurting one of the 
* congregation; and as how a field of corn ran away 
« down a hill with all the trees upon it, and covered 
© another man's meadow.” This ſufficiently aſſured 
Mr. Adams, that the good book meant could be no 
other than Baker's Chronicle. 

The curate, ſurprifed to find ſuch inſtances of in- 
duſtry and application in a young man, who had 
never met with the leaſt encouragement, aſked him, 
if he did not extremely regret the want of a liberal 
education, and the not having been born of parents 
who might have indulged his talents and deſire of 
— 2 To which he anſwered, He hoped he 
had profited ſomewhat better from the books he had 
read, than to lament his condition in this world. 
That, for his part, he was perfectly content with 

© the ſtate to which he was called ; that he ſhould en- 
deavour to improve his talent, which was all re- 
* quired of him, but not repine at his own lot, nor 
envy thoſe of his betters.“ Well ſaid, my lad,” 
replied the curate, * and I wiſh ſome who have read 
many 
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© many more * books, nay, and ſome who have 
* written good books themſelves, had profited ſo muck 
by them.” 

Adams had no nearer acceſs o Sir Thomas or my 
lady, than through the waiting gentlewoman : for Sir 
Thomas was too apt to eſtimate men merely by their 
dreſs, or fortune ; and my lady was a woman of paiety, 
who had been bleſt with a town education, and ne- 
ver ſpoke of any of her country neighbours by any 
other appellation than that of the Brutes. They both 
regarded the curate as a kind of domeſtic only, be- 
longing to the parſon of the pariſh, who was at this 
time at variance with the knight ; for the parſon had 
for many years lived in a conſtant ſtate of civil war, 
or, which is perhaps as bad, of civil law, with Sir 
Thomas himſelf and the tenants of his manor. The 
foundation of this quarrel was a modus, by ſetting 
which aſide, an advantage of ſeveral ſhillings per au- 
num would have accrued to the rector: but he had 
not yet been able to accompliſh his purpoſe; and 
had reaped hitherto nothing better from the ſuits than 
the pleaſure (which he uſed indeed frequently to ſay 
was no ſmall one) of reflecting, that he had utterly 
undone many of the poor tenants, though he had at 
the ſame time greatly impoveriſhed himfalk. 

Mrs. Slipſlop the waiting gentlewoman, being her- 
ſelf the daughter of a curate, preſerved ſome reſpect 
for Adams ; ſhe profeſſed great regard for his learn- 
ing, and would frequently diſpute with him on points 
of” theology: but always inſiſted on a deference to be 
paid to her underſtanding, as ſhe had been frequently 
at London, and knew more of the world than a coun- 
try parſon could pretend to. 

She had in theſe diſputes a particular advantage 
over Adams: for ſhe was a mighty affecter of hard 
words, which ſhe uſed in ſuch a manner, that the 
parſon, who durlt not offend her by calling her words 
in queſtion, was frequently at ſome loſs to gueſs her 
— and would have been much leſs puzzled by 
an Arabian manuſcript. | 

Adams therefore took an opportunity one day, af-. 
ter a pretty long diſcourſe with her on the eſſence (or, 
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as ſhe pleaſed to term it, the incence) of matter, to- 
mention the caſe of young Andrews; deſiring her to 
recommend him to her lady as a youth very fuſcep- 
tible of learning, and one whoſe inſtruction in Latin 
he would himſelf undertake; by which means he 
might be qualified for a higher ſtation than that of a 
footman : and added, ſhe knew it was in his maſter's 
ower eaſily to provide for him in a better manner. 
He therefore deſired, that the boy might be left be- 
hind, under his care. 
La, Mr. Adams,” ſaid Mrs. Slipſlop, do you think. 
my lady will ſuffer any preambles about any ſuch 
matter? She is going to London very conciſely, and 
] am confidous would not leave Joey behind her on 
any account; for he is one of the genteeleſt young 
fellows you may ſee in a ſummer's day, and I am 
* confidous ſhe would as ſoon think of parting with a 
pair of her grey mares ; for ſhe values herſelf as 
* much on the one as the other.” Adams would have 
interrupted, but ſhe proceeded : © And why is Latin 
more neceſſitous for a footman than a gentleman ? 
© It is very proper that you clergymen mult learn it, 
© becauſe you can't preach without it : but I have heard 
s prom gentlemen ſay in London, that it is fit for no 
body elſe. I am confidous my lady would be angry 
with me for mentioning it; and I ſhall draw myſelf 
into no ſuch delemy.“ At which words her lady's 
bell rung, and Mr. Adams was forced to retire ; nor 
could he gain a ſecond opportunity with her before 
their London journey, which happened a few days 
afterwards. However, Andrews behaved very thank- 
fully and gratefully to him for his intended kindneſs, 
which he told him he never would forget, and at the 
ſame time received from the good man many admoni- 
tions concerning the regulation of his future conduct, 
and his perſeverance in innocence and induſtry. 
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HAT. VV. 
What happened after their journey to London. 


N ſooner was young Andrews arrived at Lon- 
don, than he began to ſcrape an acquaintance 
with his party -· coloured brethren, who endeavoured to 
make him deſpiſe his former courſe of life. His hair 
was cut after the neweſt faſhion, and became his chief 
care: he went abroad with it all the morning in pa» 
pers, and dreſſed it out in the afternoon. They 
could not, however, teach him to game, ſwear, drink, 
nor any other genteel vice the town abounded with. 
He applied moſt of his leiſure hours to muſic, in 
which he greatly improved himſelf; and became ſo 
perfect a connoiſſeur in that art, that he Jed the opt- 
nion of all the other footmen at an opera, and they 
never condemned or applauded a fingle ſong contrary 
to his approbation or diſlike. He was a little too 
forward in riots at the play-houſes and aſſemblies ; 
and when he attended his lady at church (which was 
but ſeldom) he behaved with leſs ſeeming devotion 
than formerly : however, if he was outwardly a pretty 
fellow, his morals remained entirely uncorrupted, 
though he was at the ſame time ſmarter and genteeler 
than any of the beaus in town, either in or out. of 
livery. 

His lady, who had often ſaid of him that Joey was 


the handſomeſt and genteeleſt footman in the king- 


dom, but that it was pity he wanted ſpirit began now 
to find that fault no longer ; on the contrary, the was 
frequently heard to cry out,? Ay, there is ſome life in 
« this fellow.” She plainly ſaw the effects which the 
town-air hath on the ſobereſt conſtitutions. She would 
now walk out with him into Hyde-Park in a morn- 
ing, and when tired, which happened almoſt every 
minute, would lean on his arm, and converſe with 


him in great familiarity, Whenever ſhe ſtept out of 


her coach, ſhe would take him by the hand, and 
ſometimes, for fear of ſtumbling, preſs it very hard: 
ſhe admitted him to deliver meſſages at her bed - ſide 
in a morning, leer'd at him at table, and * 
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him in all thoſe innocent freedoms which women of 
figure may permit without the leaſt ſully of their 
virtue. 

But though their virtue remains unſullied, yet 
now and then ſome ſmall arrows will glance on the 
ſhadow of it, their reputation; and ſo it fell out to 
Lady Booby, who happened to be walking arm-in- 
arm with Joey one morning in Hyde-Park, when Lady 
Tittle and Lady Tattle came accidentally by in their 
coach: * Bleſs me,“ ſays Lady Tittle, can I believe my 
eyes? Is that Lady Booby ? *« Surely,” ſays Tattle. 
But what makes you ſurpriſed ? Why, is not that 
© her footman ? replied Tittle. At which Tattle 
laughed, and cried, « An old buſineſs, I aſſure you; 
is it poſſible you ſhould not have heard it? The 
« whole town hath known it this half year.” The 
conſequence of this interview was, a whiſper through 
a hundred viſits, which were ſeparately performed 
by the two ladies * the ſame afternoon ; and might 
have had a miſchievous eſſect, had it not been ſtopt 
by two freſh reputations which were publiſhed the day 
afterwards, and engroſſed the whole talk of the town. 

But whatever opinion or ſuſpicion the ſcandalous 
inclination of defamers might entertain of Lady 
Booby's innocent freedoms, it is certain they made no 
impreſſion on young Andrews, who never offered to 
encroach beyond the liberties which his lady allowed 
him. A behaviour which ſhe imputed to the violent 
reſpect he preſerved for her, and which ſerved only 
to heighten a ſomething ſhe began to conceive, and 
which the next chapter will open a little farther. 


CHAP. 


lt may ſcem an abſurdity that Tattle ſhould viſit, as ſhe 
Actually did, to ſpread a known ſcandal : but the reader n ay 
reconcile this, by ſuppoſing with me, that, notwithſtagding 
what ſhe fays, this was her firſt acquaintance with it. 
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CHAP. V. 
The death of Sir Thomas Bogby, with the afsectionate 


and mournful behaviour of his widow, and the great 


purity of Joſeph Andrews. 


\ T this time an accident happened which put 

a ſtop to thoſe agreeable walks, which probably 
would have ſoon puffed up the cheeks of fame, and 
cauſed her to blow her brazen trumpet through the 
town ; and this was no other than the death of Sir 


Thomas Booby, who, departing this life, left his diſ- 


conſolate lady confined to her houſe, as cloſely as if 
ſhe herſelf had been attacked by ſome violent diſeaſe. 
During the firſt ſix days, the poor lady admitted none 
but Mrs. Shpflop, and three female friends, who made 
a party at cards: but on the ſeventh ſhe ordered Joev, 
whom, for a good reafon, we ſhall hereafter call Jo- 
SEPH, to bring oP her tea-kettle. The lady being 
in bed, called Joſeph to her, bade him fit down, and 
having accidentally laid her hand on his, ſhe aſked 


him, if he had ever been in love? Joſeph anſwered 


with ſome confuſion, it was time enough for one ſo 
young as himſelf to think on ſuch things. As young 
© as you are,” replied the lady, © I am convinced you are 
© no ſtranger to that paſſion, Come, Joey,” ſays ſhe, 
4 tell me truly, who is the happy girl whoſe eyes have 
made a conqueſt of you ? Joſeph returned, that all 
the women he had ever ſeen, were equally indifferent 
to him. O then,” ſaid the lady, you are a gene- 
© ral lover. Indeed, you handſome fellows, like hand- 
ſome women, are very long and difficult in fixing : 
but yet you ſhall never perſuade me that your heart 
is ſo unſuſceptible of affection; I rather impute what 
you ſay to your ſecrecy, a very commendable qua- 
© lity, and what I am far from being angry with you 
for. Nothing can be more unworthy in a youn 

« man than to \ Poa any intimacies with the Ladies.” 
Ladies! Madam,” ſaid Joſeph, I am ſure I never 
© had the impudence to think of any that deſerve that 
name.“ Don't pretend to too much mudeſty,” ſaid 
ſhe, for that ſometimes may be impertinent : but 


pray 
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pray, anſwer me this queſtion. Suppoſe a lady 
ſhould happen to like you ; ſuppoſe ſhe ſhould pre- 
fer you to all your ſex, and admit you to the ſame 
familiarities as you might have hoped for, if you 
had been born her equal, are you certain that no 
vanity could tempt you to diſcover her ? Anſwer 
me honeſtly, Joſeph ; have you ſo much more ſenſe, 
and ſo much more virtue, than you handſome young 
fellows generally have, who make no ſcruple of ſacri- 
ficing our dear reputation to your pride, without 
conſidering the great obligation we lay on you, by 
our condeſcenfion and confidence ! Can you keep a 
ſecret, my Joey ? Madam,“ ſays he, I hope your 
Ladyſhip can't tax me with ever betraying the ſecrets 
of the family; and I hope, if you was to turn me 
away, I might have that character of you.” I don't 
© intend to turn you away, Joey,? ſaid ſhe, and ſighed, 
© I am afraid it is not in my power.“ She then raiſed 
herſelf a little in her bed, and diſcovered one of the 
whiteſt necks that ever was ſeen ; at which Joſeph 
bluſhed : „La!“ ſays ſhe, in an affected ſurpriſe, what 
am I doing? I have truſted myſelf with a man 
alone, naked in bed; ſuppoſe you ſhould have any 
© wicked intentions upon my honour, how ſhould I 
defend myſelf?” Joſeph proteſted that he never had 
the leaſt evil deſign againtt her. No,“ fays they per- 
* haps you may not call your deſigns wicked; and 
perhaps they are not {o.*— He ſwore they were not: 
Lou miſunderſtand me,” fays ſhe; © I mean, if they 
+ were againit my honour, they may not be wicked z 
but the world calls them ſo. But then, fay you, 
4 

c 

c 
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the world will never know any thing of the matter; 
yet would not that be truſting to your ſecreey? Muſt 
not my reputation be then in your power? Would 
you not then be my maſter?“ Joſeph begged her 
Ladyſhip to be comforted ; for that he would never 
imagine the leaſt wicked thing againſt her, and that 
he had rather die a thouſand deaths than give her any 
reaſon to ſuſpect him. Les, ſaid ſhe, I muſt have 
« reaſon to ſuſpect you. Are you not a man? and 
without vanity I may pretend to ſome charms. But 
perhaps you may fear I ſhould proſecute you; in- 
D « deed 
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« deed I hope you do; and yet Heaven knows I ſhould 


never have the confidence to appear before a court 
of juſtice ; and you know, Joey, I am of a forgiving 
* temper. Tell me, Joey, don't you think I ſhould for- 
give you?“ © Indeed, Madam, ſays Joſeph, © I will ne- 
ver do any thing todiſoblige your Ladyſhip.“ «© How,” 
ſays ſhe, „do you think it would not diſoblige me 
then? Do you think I would willingly ſuffer you ? 
I don't underſtand you, Madam, ſays Joſeph, 
Don't you ” ſaid ſhe, © then you are either a fool, 
or pretend to be ſo; I find 1 was miſtaken in you. 
So get you down ſtairs, and never let me ſee your 
face again: your pretended innocence cannot im- 
poſe on me.” * Madam,” ſaid Joſeph, I would not 
have your Lady ſhip think any evil of me. I have 
always endeavoured to be a dutiful ſervant both to 
you and my maſter.” O thou villain ” anſwered 
my Lady; * why didſt thou mention the name of that 


* 
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dear man, unleſs to torment me, to bring his pre- 


« cious memory to my mind !? (and then ſhe burſt into 
a fit of tears.) Get thee from my fight, I ſhall ne- 


«© yer endure thee more.“ At which words ſhe turned 


away from him ; and Joſeph retreated from the room 
in a moſt diſconſolate condition, and writ that letter, 
which the reader will find in the next chapter. 


HA I. 


Heu Joſeph Andrews writ a letter to his ſiſter 
Pamela. : 
To Mrs. Pamela Andrews, living with Squire Booby. 
« Dear Sitter, 

INCE I received your letter of your good 
J lady's death, we have had a misfortune of the 
« ſame kind in our family. My worthy maſter Sir 
« Thomas died about four days ago; and, what is 
« worſe, my poor lady is certainly gone diſtracted. 
% None of the ſervants expected her to take it ſo to 
« heart, becauſe they quarrelled almoſt every day of 
their lives: but no more of that, becauſe you know, 
« Pamela, I never loved to tell the ſecrets of my ma- 
1 ſter's family; but to be ſure you muſt have known 
7 g « they 
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« they never loved one another; and I have heard 
« her Ladyſhip wiſh his Honour dead above a thou- 
« ſand times; but nobody knows what it is to loſe 
& a friend till they have loſt him. 

&« Don't tell any body what I write, becauſe I 
& ſhould not care to have folks ſay I diſcover what | 
« paſſes in our family: but if it had not been ſo 
« great a lady, I ſhould have thought ſhe had bad 
« a mind to me. Dear Pamela, don't tell any body: 
« but ſhe ordered me to fit down by her Led-fide, 
« when ſhe was in naked bed; and ſhe held my hand, 
% and talked exactly as a lady does to her {weetheart 
« in a ſtage-play, which I have ſeen in Covent-Gar- 
« den, while ſhe wanted him to be no better than he 
&« ſhould be. 

« Tf Madam be mad, I ſhall not care for ſtoaving 
« Jong in the family; ſo I heartily with you could 
get me a place either at the Spuire's, or ſome other 
“ neighbouring gentleman's, unleſs it be true that 
% you are going to be married to Parſon Williams, 
4 as folks talk, and then I ſhould be very willing to 
de be his clerk; for which you know I am qualitied, 


A 


A 


being able to read, and to ſet a pſalm. 


« I fancy I ſhall be diſcharged very ſoon ; and the 

6 moment I am, unleſs I hear from you, I ſhall return 

6 to my old maſter's country-ſeat, if it be only to fee 

« Parſon Adams, who is the beſt man in the world. 

« London is a bad place, and there is ſo little good- 

&« fellowſhip, that the next-door neighbours don't 

know one another, Pray give my ſervice to all 
6 friends that enquire for me; ſo I reſt 

« Your loving brother, 
6 ene ANDREWS.” 


As ſoon as Joſeph had ſealed and directed this letter, 
he walked down ſtairs, where he met Mrs. Slipſlop, 
with whom we ſhall take this opportunity to bring 
the reader a little better acquainted. She was a 
maiden gentl-woman of about forty-five years of age, 
who having made a ſmall lip in her youth, had conti- 
nued a good maid ever ſince. She was not at this time 
remarkably handſome ; being very ſhort, and rather 


2 too 
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too corpulent in body, and ſomewhat red, with the ad- 


dition of pimples in the face. Her noſe was likewiſe. 


rather too large, and her eyes too little; nor did ſhe 
reſemble a cow fo much in her breath, as in two brown 
lobes which ſhe carried before her; one of her legs 
was alſo a little ſhorter than the other, which occa- 
fioned her to limp as ſhe walked. This fair creature 
had long caſt the eyes of affection on Joſeph, in which 
ihe had not met with quite ſo good ſucceſs as ſhe pro- 
bably withed, though, beſides the allurements of her na- 
tive charms, ſhe had given him tea, ſweetmeats, wine,, 
and many other delicacies, of which, by keeping the. 
keys, ſhe had the abſolute command. Joſeph, how- 
ever, had not returned the leaſt gratitude to all theſe 
favours, not even ſo muchas a kiſs ; though I would not 
inſinuate ſhe was ſo eaſily to be ſatisfied : for ſurely 
then he would have been highly blameable. The truth 
1s, the was arrived at an age when ſhe thought ſhe 
might indulge herſelf in any liberties with a man, 
without the danger of bringing a third perſon into the 
world to betray them. She imagined, that, by ſo long 
a ſelf-denial, ſhe had not only made amends for the 
ſraall flip of her youth above hinted at, but had like- 
wiſe laid up a quantity of merit to excuſe any future 
failings. In aword, ſhe reſolved to give a looſe to her 
amorous incliuations, and to pay off the debt of plea- 
ſure ſhe found ſhe owed herſelf, as faſt as poſſible. 
With theſe charms of perſon, and in this diſnoſi- 
tion of mind, ſhe encountered poor Joſeph at the 
bottom of the ſtairs, and aſked him if he would drink 
a plaſs of ſomething good this morning. Joſeph, 
whoſe ſpirits were not a little caſt down, very readily 
«nd thankfully accepted the offer ; and together they 
went into a cloſet, where having delivered him a full 
glaſs of ratiſia, and defired him to fit down, Mrs. 
Slipſlop thus began: 
« Sure nothing can be a more ſimple contract in 
a woman, than to place her affections on a boy, If 
I had ever thought it would have been my fate, I 
ſhould have wiſhed to die a thouſand deaths rather 
than live to ſee that day. If we like a man, the 
lighteſt hint ſophiſticates. Whereas a boy propoſes 
© upon 
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* npon us to break through all the regulations of mo- 
« delty, before we can make any oppreſſion upon 
him.“ Joſeph, who did not underſtand a word ſhe 
ſaid, anſwered, © Yes, Madam ;*'—* Yes, Madam,“ 
replied Mrs. Slipſtop, with ſome warmth, Do you 
« intend to reſult my paſſion? Is it not enough, 
ungrateful as you are, to make no return to all the 
favours I have done you, but you muſt treat me 
with ironing ? Barbarous monſter ! how have I de- 
ſerved that my paſſion ſhould be reſulted and treat- 
ed with ironing? © Madam,” an{wered Joſeph, 1 
don't underſtand your hard words: but J am cer- 
tain you have no occaſion to call me ungrateful : 
for ſo far from intending you any wrong, I have al- 
wavs loved you as well as if you had been my own 
mother.“ How, firrah Y ſays Mrs Slipflop in a 
rage: * Your own mother? Do you aſſtauate that 
« I am old enough to be your mother? 1 dor't 
know what a ſtripling may think; but I believe a 
man would reſer me to any greenfickneſs filly girt 
© whatſomdever : but I ought to deſpiſe you 4 wi 
than be angry with you, for referring the converſa- 
tion of girls to that of a woman of ſenic.” Madam,“ 
ſays Joſeph, + I am ſure I have always valued the 
© honour you did me by vour converfation ; for J 
© know you are a woman of learning.“ Les, but 
« Joſeph,” ſaid ſhe, a little ſoftened by the compli- 
ment to her learning, if you had a value for me, 
© you certainly would have found ſome method of 
© ſhewing it me; for I am convicted you mult ſee the 
value 1 have for you. Yes, Joſeph, my eyes, whe- 
ther I would or no, muſt have declared a paſlion TL 
cannot conquer,—Oh ! Joſeph Y 
As when a hungry tigreſs, who long has traverſed 
the woods in fruitleſs ſearch, ſees within the reach of 
ber claws a lamb, ſhe prepares to leap on her prey; 
or as a voracious pike, of immenfe ſize, ſurveys throvgh 
the liquid element, a roach or a gudgeon, which car'- 
not eſcape her jaws, opens them wide to ſwallow the 
little fiſh ; ſo did Mrs. Slipſlop prepare to lay her vie- 
lent amorous hands on the poor Joſeph, when luckily 
her miſtreſs's bell rung, and delivered the intended 
| D 3 martyr 
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martyr from her clutches. She was obliged to leave 
him abruptly, and to defer the execution of her pur- 
poſe till ſome other time. We ſhall therefore return 
to the Lady Booby, and give our reader ſome account 
of her behaviour, after ſhe was left by Joſeph in a 


temper of mind not greatly different from that of the 
inflamed Slipſlop. 


C440 A: Bo VS; 


Sa: ings of wiſe men. A dialogue betzveen the lady and 
her maid ; and a panegyric, or rather ſatire, on the 


paſſion of love, in the ſublime ſtyle. 


| Ea is the obſervation of ſome ancient ſage, whoſe. 


name ] have forgot, that the paſſions operate diffe- 
rently on the human mind, as diſeaſes on the body, 
in proportion to the ſtrength or weakneſs, ſoundneſs or 
rottenneſs of the one and the other. 

We hope therefore a judicious reader will give him- 
ſelf ſome pains to obſerve, what we have ſo greatly 
jaboured to deſcribe, the different operations of this 
paſſion of love in the gentle and cultivated mind of 
the Lady Booby, from thoſe which it affected in the 
leſs poliſhed and coarſer diſpoſition of Mrs. Slipſlop. 

Another philoſopher, whoſe name alſo at pre- 
fent eſcapes my memory, hath ſomewhere ſaid, that 
reſolutions taken in the abſence of the beloved object, 
are very apt to vaniſh in its preſence : on both which 
wiſe ſayings, the following chapter may ſerve as a 
comment. | 

No ſooner had Joſeph left the room in the manner 
we had before related, than the Jady, enraged at her 


diſappointment, began to refle& with ſeverity on her, 


conduct. Her love was now changed to diſdain, which 
pride aſſiſted to torment her. She deſpiſed herſelf for 
the meanneſs of her paſſion, and Joſeph for its ill ſuc- 
ceſs. However, ſhe had now got the better of it in her 
own opinion, and determined immediately to diſmiſs 
the object. After much toſſing and turning in her 
bed, and many ſoliloquies, which, if we had no better 
matter for our reader, we would give him; ſhe at 
laſt rung the bell as above-mentioned, and was pre- 


ſeatly 
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ſently attended by Mrs. Slipſſop, who was not much 
better pleaſed with Joſeph than the Lady herſelf. 

« Slipſlop,” ſaid Lady Booby, when did you fee 
* Joſeph ? The poor woman was ſo ſurpriſed at the 
unexpected ſound of his name, at ſo critical a time, 
that ſhe had the greateſt difficulty to conceal the con- 
fuſion ſhe was under, from her miſtreſs ; whom ſhe an- 
ſwered, nevertheleſs, with pretty good confidence, 
though not entirely void of fear of ſuſpicion, that ſhe 
had not ſeen him that morning. I am afraid,” ſaid 
Lady Booby, he is a wild young fellow.” « That 
© heis,” ſaid Slipſlop, and a wicked one too. To my 
© knowledge he games, drinks, ſwears, and fights 
eternally : beſides, he is horribly indicted to wench- 
© ing.” Ay!“ ſaid the Lady: I never heard that 
© of him.“ O Madam,” anſwered the other, he is 
* ſo lewd a raſcal, that if your Ladyſhip kceps him 
© much longer, you will not have one virgin in your 
© houſe except myſelf. And yet I can't conceive what 
the wenches ſee in him, to be ſo fooliſhly fond as 
© they are: in my eyes, he is as ugly a ſcarecrow 
© as ever I upheld.” « Nay,” faid the Lady, © the boy 
© is well enough.” —* La, Ma'am,* cries Slipſſop, I 
think him the ragmaticalleit fellow in the family.” 
Sure, Slipflop,” | An ſhe, you are miſtaken : but 
* which of the women do you moſt ſulpet ? Madam, “ 


| ſays Slipſlop, © there is Betty the chambermaid, I 
© am almoſt convicted, is with child by him.” « AyP 


ſays the Lady, © then pray pay her her wages in- 
«* ftantly : I will keep no ſuch ſluts in my family. 
* And as for Joſeph, you may diſcard him too.“ 
Would your Ladyſhip have him paid off immedi- 
* ately ?? cries Slipſlop ; + for perhaps, when Betty 
is gone, he may mend; and really the boy is a 
good ſervant, and a ſtrong, healthy, luſcious boy 
* enough.” This morning,' anſwered the Lady with 
ſome vehemence. © I wiſh, Madam, ' cries Slipſlop, 
© your Lady ſhip would be ſo good as to try him a little 
longer.“ I will not have my commands diſputed,“ 
faid the Lady; * ſure you are not fond of him your- 
« ſelf.” „I, Madam?” cries Slipſlop, reddening, if 
not bluſhing, I ſhould be ſorry to think your Lady- 
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ſhip had any reaſon to reſpect me of fondneſs for a 
fellow; and if it be your pleaſure, I ſhall fulfil it 
with as much reluctance as poſſible.” As little, I 
ſuppoſe you mean,” ſaid the Lady; and ſo about 
mit inſtantly.” Mrs. Slipſlop went out; and the Lady 
had ſcarce taken two turns, before ſhe fell to knock- 
ing and ringing with great violence. Slipſſop, who 
did not travel poſt-haſte, ſoon returned, and was coun- 
termanded as to Joſeph, but ordered to ſend Betty 
about her butineſs without delay. She went out a 
ſecond time with much greater alacrity than before ; 
when the Lady began immediatly to accufe herſelf of 
want of reſolution, and to apprehend the return of 
her affection with its pernicious conſequences: ſhe 
therefore applied herſelf again to the bell, and re- 
ſummoned Mrs. Slipſlop into her preſence; who again 
returned, and was told by her miſtreſs, that ſhe had 
conſidered better of the matter, and was abſolutely 
reſolved to turn away Joſeph ; which ſhe ordered her 
to do immediately. Slipſlop, who knew the violence 
of her Lady's temper, and would not venture her 

lace for any Adonis or Hercules in the univerſe, 
left her a third time; which ſhe had no ſooner done, 
than the little god Cupid, fearing he had not yet 
done the Lady's buſineſs, took a Freſh arrow with the 
ſharpeſt point out of his quiver, and ſhot it directly 
into her heart: in other and plainer language, the 
Lady's paſſion got the better of her rcaſon. She call- 
ed back Slipſlop once more, and told her, ſhe bad 
reſolved to ſee the boy, and examire him herſelf; 
therefore bid her ſend him up. This wavering in 
her miſtreſs's temper probably put ſomething into the 
_ waiting-gentlewoman's head, not neceſſary to men- 
tion to the ſagacious reader. 

Lady Booby was going to call her back again, but 
could not prevail with herſelf. The next conſideration 
therefore was, how ſhe ſhould behave to Joſeph when 
he came in. She reſolved to preſerve all the dignity 
of the woman of faſhion to her ſervant, and to in- 
dulge herſelf in this laſt view of Joſeph (for that ſhe 
was moſt certainly reſolved it ſhould be) at his own 
expence, by firſt inſulting, and then diſcarding him. 
Q Love, 
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O Love, what monſtrous tricks doſt thou play 
with thy votaries of both ſexes! How doſt thou de- 
ceive them, and make them deceive themſelves ! Their 
follies are thy delight ! Their ſighs make thee laugh, 
and their pangs are thy merriment ! 

Not the great Rich, who turns men into mon- 
keys, wheelbarrows, and whatever elſe beſt humours 
his fancy, hath ſo ſtrangely metamorphoſed the hu- 
man ſhape ; nor the great Cibber, who confounds all 
number, gender, — breaks through every rule of 
grammar at his will, hath ſo diſtorted the Engliſh lan- 
guage, as thou doſt metamorphoſe and diſtort the hu- 
man ſenſes. 

Thou putteſt out our eyes, ſtoppeſt up our ears, 
and takeſt away the power of our noſtrils ; ſo that 
we can neither ſee the largeſt object, hear the loudeſt 
noiſe, nor ſmell the moſt poignant perfume. Again, 
when thou pleaſeſt, thou — make a mole- hill ap- 
pear as a mountain; a Jew's harp ſound like a trum- 
pet; and a daizy ſmell like a violet. Thou canſt 

make cowardice brave, avarice generous, pride hum- 
ble, and cruelty tender-hearted. In ſhort, thou turn- 
eſt the heart of man inſide out, as a juggler doth a 
petticoat, and bringeſt whatſoever pleaſeth thee out 
from it. If there be any one who doubts all this, 
let him read the next chapter. ; 


CHAP. VIII, 
In which, after ſome very fine writing, the hiſtory 


gen en, and relates the interview between the Lady 
and Joſeph ; where the latter hath ſet an example, 
which we deſpair of ſeeing follsabed by his ſex, in this 


VICIOUS age. 


OW the rake Heſperus had called for his bree- 

ches, and having well rubbed his drouſy eyes, 
prepared to dreſs himſelf for all night ; by whoſe 
example his brother rakes on earth likewiſe leave 
thoſe beds, in which they had ſlept away the 
day. Now Thetis, the good houſewife, began to 
put on the pot in order to regale the . mar. 
Phœbus, after his daily labours were over, In vul- 


gar 
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r language, it was in the evening when Joſeph at- 
— is Lady's orders. a 5 5 

But as it becomes us to preſerve the character of 
this Lady, who is the heroine of our tale; and as we 
have naturally a wonderful tenderneſs for that beau— 
tiful part of the human ſpecies, called the Fair Sex; 
before we diſcover too much of her frailty to our 
reader, it will be proper to give him a lively idea 
of the vaſt temptation which overcame all the efforts 
of a modeſt and virtuous mind ; and then we hum- 
bly hope his good-nature will rather pity than con- 
demn the imperfection of human virtue. 

Nay, the ladies themſelves will, we hope, be indu- 
ced, by confidering the uncommon variety of charms 
which united in this young man's perſon, to bridle 
their rampant paſſion for chaſtity, and be at leaſt as 
mild as their violent modeſty and virtue wil! permit 
them, in cenſuring the conduct of a woman, who, 
perhaps, was in her own diſpoſition as chaſte as thoſe 
pure and ſanctified virgins, who, after a life inno- 
cently ſpent ia the gaieties of the town, begin about 
fifty to attend twice per diem, at the polite churches 
and chapels, to return thanks for the grace which 
preſerved them formerly among beaux, from tempta- 
tions perhaps leſs powerful than what now attacked 
the Lady Booby. 

Mr. Joſeph Amdrews was now in the one-and twen- 
tieth year of his age. He was of the higheſt degree 


of middle ſtature. His limbs were put together with 


great elegance, and no leſs ſtrength. His legs and 
thighs were formed in the exacteſt proportion. His 
ſhoulders were broad and brawny ; but yet his arms 
hung fo eafily, that he had all the ſymptoms of 
{ſtrength without the leaſt clumfineſs. His hair was 
of a nut-brown colour, and was diſplayed in wanton 
ringlets down his back, His forchead was high, his 
eyes dark, and as full of ſweetneſs as of fire. His 
noſe a little inclined to the Roman, His teeth white 
and even. His lips full, red, and ſoft. His beard 
was only rough on his chin and upper lip; but his 
cheeks, in which his blood glowed, were overſpread 
with a thick down. His countenance had a tender- 
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neſs joined with a ſenſibility inexpreſſihle. Add to 
this the moſt perfect neatuels in his drets, and an air 
which, to thoſe who have not cen many noblemen, 
would give an idea of nobility. 

Such was the perſon who now appeared before the 
Lady. She viewed him tome time in filence, and 
twice or thrice before the ſpake, changed her mind 
as to the manner in which ſhe ſhould begin. At 
length ſhe ſaid to him, * Joſeph, I am ſorry to hear 
« {ſuch complaints againſt you; 1 am told you behave 
fo rudely to the maids, that they cannot do their 
bufineſs in quiet; I mean thofe who are not wicked 
enough to hearken to your ſolicitations. As to 
others, they may perhaps not call you rude : for 
there are wicked ſluts who make one aſhamed of 
one's own ſex; and are as ready to admit any nau- 
ſeous familiarity as fellows to offer it: nay, there 
are ſuch in my family; but they ſhall not ſtay init; 
that impudent trollop, who is with child by you, 
is diſcharged by this time.” 

As a . who is {truck through the heart with a 
thunderbolt looks extremely furprited, nay, and per- 
laps is fo too——thus the poor Joſeph received the 
falſe accuſation of his miſtreſs ; he bluſhed and look- 
ed confounded, which ſhe miſinterpreted to be ſymp- 
toms of his guilt, and thus went on. 

Come hither, Joſeph : another miſtreſs might 
diſcard you for theſe offences; but I have compal- 
ton for your youth, and if I could be certain you 
would be no more guilty—Conſider, child, (lay- 
ing her hand careleſsly upon his), you are a hand- 
ſome young fellow, and might do better; you might 
make your fortune.“ “ Madam,“ faid Joſeph, « I 
do aſſure your Ladyſhip, I don't know whether any 
maid in the houſe is man or woman.“ Oh, fy! 
Joſeph,” anſwered the Lady, don't commit another 
crime 1a denying the truth. I could pardon the 
firſt, but I hate a liar.” Madam, cries Joſeph, I 
hope your Ladyſhip will not be offended at my aſ- 
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| © ſerting my innocence : for by all that is ſacred, I 


© have never offered more than kifling.” « Kiſling !” ſaid 
the Lady, with great diſcompoſure of countenance, and 
more 
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more redneſs in her cheeks, than anger in her eyes, 
do you call that no crime? Kiſſing, Joſeph, is as a 
prologue to a play. Can I believe a young fellow 
of your age and complexion will be content with 
kiſſing? No, Joſeph, there is no woman who 
grants that, but will grant more; and I am decei— 
ved greatly in you, if you would not put her 
cloſely to it. What would you think, Joſeph, it 
I admitted you to kiſs me ? Joſeph reply'd, He 
would ſooner die than have any ſuch thought.“ And 
yet, Joſeph,” returned ſhe, * ladies have admitted 
their foot men to ſuch familiarities; and footmen, 
I confeſs to you, much leſs deſerving them ; fellows 
without half your charms: for fack might almoſt 
excuſe the crime. Tell me therefore, Joſeph, if I 
ſhould admit you to ſuch freedom, what would you 
think of me ?—tell me freely.” Madam,“ faid 
oleph, I ſhould think your Ladyſhip condeſcend- 
ed a great deal below yourſelf,” « Pugh!“ ſaid ſhe, 
that 1 am to anſwer to myſelf: but would not you 
inſiſt on more? Would you be contented with a kiſs ? 
would not your inchnations be all on fire rather by 
ſuch a favour? Madam, ' ſaid Joſeph, if they 
were, 1 hope I ſhould be able to control them, 
without ſuffering them to get the better of my vir- 
tue.'—You have heard, reader, poets talk of the 
ſtatue of ſurpriſe ; you have heard likewiſe, or elſe 
you have heard very little, how ſurpriſe made one of 
the ſons of Crœſus ſpeak though he was dumb. You 
bave ſeen the faces in the eighteen-penny gallery, 
when through the trap-door, to ſoft or no mulic, Mr. 
Bridgwater, Mr. William Mills, or ſome other of 
ghoſtly appearance, hath aſcended with a face all pale 
with powder, and a ſhirt all bloody with ribbons : but 
from none of theſe, nor from Phidias, or Praxiteles, 
if they ſhould return to hfe—no, not from the inimi- 
table pencil of my friend Hogarth, could you receive 
ſuch an idea of ſurpriſe, as would have entered in at 
your eyes, had they beheld the Lady Booby, when 
thoſe laſt words iſſued out from the mouth of Jo- 
ſeph.—“ Your virtue!“ ſaid the Lady recovering after 
a filence of two minutes, I ſhall never ſurvive it. 
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Your virtue! Intolerable confidence ! have you the 
aſſurance to pretend, that, when a lady demeans ker- 
ſelf to throw aſide the rules of decency, in order to 
honour you with the higheſt favour in her power, 
your virtue ſhould reſiſt her inclination? that when 
ſhe had conquered her own virtue, ſhe ſhould find 
an obſtruction in yours”? Madam,“ ſaid Joſeph, 
© I can't ſee why her having no virtue ſhould be a rea- 
« ſon againſt my having any: or why, becauſe I am 
© a man, or becauſe I am poor, my virtue muſt be 
© ſubſervient to her pleaſures.” I] am out of patience,? 
cries the Lady, did ever mortal hear of a man's vir- 
tue! Did ever the greateſt, or the graveſt men pre- 
tend to any of this kind! Will magiſtrates who pu- 
niſh lewdneſs, or parſons who preach againſt it, 
make any ſcruple of committing it? and can a boy, 
a {tripling, have the confidence to talk of his vir- 
tue? Madam,“ ſays Joſeph, that boy is the bro- 
ther of Pamela, and would be aſhamed that the 
chaſtity of his family, which is preſerved in her, 
ſhould be flained in him. If there are ſuch men as 
your Ladyſhip mentions, I am ſorry for it; and I 
wiſh they had an opportunity of reading over thoſe 
letters which my father hath ſent me of my ſitter 
Pamela's; nor do I doubt but ſuch an example 
would amend them.” „Vou impudent villain,” cries 
the Lady in a rage, do you inſult me with the follies 
« of my rclation, who hath expoſed himſelf all over 
the country upon your ſiſter's account? a little vixen 
« whom 1 have always wondered my late Lady Booby 
« ever kept in her houſe, Sirrah! get out of my 
* 
c 
& 
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light, and prepare to ſet out this night; for 1 will 

order you your wages immediately, and you ſhall 

be ſtripped and turned away.” Madam, ' ſays Jo- 
ſeph, I am ſorry I have offended your Lady flip, I am 
« {ure ] never intended it.“ Ves, firrah, cries (he, you 
have had the vanity to miſconſtrue the little innocent 
freedom I took, in order to try whether what I heard 
© was true. O' my conſcience, you have had the al- 
* ſurance to imagine J was fond of you myſelf.” Jo- 
ſeph anſwered, he had only ſpoke out of tenderneſs 
for his virtue; at which words ſhe fle into a violent 


E puſſion, 
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paſſion, and, refuſing to hear more, ordered him in- 
ſtantly to leave the room. 

He was no ſooner gone, than ſhe burſt forth into 
the following exclamation : * Whither doth this vio- 
« lent paſſion hurry us? What meanneſſes do we ſub- 
mit to from its impulſe? Wiſely we refiſt its firſt 
and leaſt approaches; for it is then only we can 
aſſure ourſelves the victory. No woman could ever 
« ſafely ſay, ſo far only will I go. Have I not expoſ- 
ed myſelf to the refuſal of my footman? I cannot 
bear the reflection.“ Upon which ſhe applied her- 
ſelf to the bell, and rung it with infinite more vio- 
lence than was neceſſary; the faithful Slipſlop at- 
tending near at hand: to ſay the truth, the had con- 
ceived a ſuſpicion at her Jaſt interview with her mi- 
ſtreſs; and had waited ever ſince in the antichamber, 
having carefully applied her ears to the key-hole, du— 
ring the whole time that the preceding converſation 


paſſed between Joſeph and the Lady. 


E 
What pajjed between the Lady and Mit. Slipſlop, in 


ewhich wwe prophecy there are ſome ſirokos which every 
ene will not truly comprehend at the firſt reading. 


LIPSLOP, faid the Lady, I find too much 
reaſon to believe all thou haſt told me of this 
wicked Joſeph ; I have determined to part with him 
inſtantly ; ſo go you to the ſteward, and bid him 
pay him his wages.“ Slipſlop, who had preſerved 
hitherto a diſtance to her Lady, rather out of neceſſity 
than inclination, and who thought the knowledge of 
this ſecret had thrown down all diſtinction between 
them, anſwered her miſtreſs very pertly, © She wiſhed 
« ſhe knew her own mind; and that ſhe was certain 
* ſhe would call her back again, before ſhe was got 
£ half-way down ſtairs.” The Lady replied, She had 
* taken a reſolution, and was reſolved to keep it.“ 1 
am ſorry for it,” cries Slipſlop ; and if I had known 
£ you would have puniſhed the poor lad fo ſeverely, 
you ſhould never have heard a particle of the matter. 
Here's a fuſs indeed, about nothing !! Nothing!“ 
returned 
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returned my Lady, do you think I will countenance 
lewdneſs in my houſe? If you will turn away 
every footman,” ſaid Slipſſop, that is a lover of 
the ſport, you mult ſoon open the coach-door your— 
ſelf, or get a ſet of mophrodites to wait upon you; 
and I am ſure I hated the fight of them even finging 
in an opera.“ * Do as I bid you,“ ſays my Lady, 
and don't ſhock my ears with your bealtly language.“ 
Marry-come- up,“ cries Slipſlop, „people's ears are 
ſometimes the niceſt part about them.” 

The Lady, who began to admire the new ſtyle in 
which her waiting gentlewoman delivered herſelf, and, 
by the concluſion of her ſpeech, ſuſpected ſomewhat. 
of the truth, called her back, and defired to know 
what ſhe meant by the extraordinary degree of free- 
dom in which ſhe thought proper to indulge her 
tongue. Freedom ” ſays Slipſlop, « I don't know 
what you call freedom, Madam; ſervants have 
tongues as well as their miſtreſſes.” Ves, and ſaucy 
ones too,“ anſwered the Lady, but I aſſure you I 
ſhall bear no ſuch impertinence.“ * Impertinence! I 
don't know that I am impertinent,” ſays Shpſlop. 
Yes indeed you are,” cries my Lady, and unleſs 
you mend your manners, this houſe 1s no place for 
you.“ «© Manners!” cries Slipſlop, „I never was 
thought to want manners nor modeſty neither; and 
for +. wb there are more places than one; and J 
know what I know.” What do you know, miſ- 
treſs?? anſwered the Lady. I am not obliged to 
tell that to every body,” ſays Slipſlop, any more 
than I am obliged to keep it a ſecret.” I defire 
you would provide yourſelf,” anſwered the Lady. 
With all my heart,” replied the waiting gentlewo- 
man; and fo departed in a paſſion, and flapped the 


door after her, 
The Lady too plainly perceived that her waiting 
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gentlewoman knew more than ſhe would willingly 


have had her acquainted with ; and this ſhe imputed 
to Joſeph's having diſcovered to her what paſt at the 
ſirſt interview. This, therefore, blew up her rage a- 


_ gainſt him, and confirmed her in a reſolution of part- 


ing with him. 


E 2 But 
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But the diſmiſſing Mrs. Slipſſop was a point net 
ſo eaſily to be reſolved upon: the had the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs for her reputation, as ſhe knew on that de- 
pended many of the moſt valuable bleſſings of life; 
particularly eards, making curteſies in public places, 
and, above all, the pleaſure of demoliſhing the repu— 
tations of others, in which innocent amuſement ſhe 
had an extraordinary delight. She therefore deter- 
mined to ſubmit to any inſult from à ſervant, rather 
than run a riſk of loüng the title to ſo many great 
privileges. 

She therefore ſent for her ſteward, Mr. Peter 
Pounce ; and ordered him to pay Joſeph his wages, 
to {trip off his livery, and turn him out of the houſe 
that evening. 

She then called Slipſlop up, and, after refreſhing 
her ſpirits with a ſmall cordial which ſhe kept in her 
cloſet, ſhe began in the following manner : 

« Slipſlop, why will you, who know my paſſiogate 
temper, attempt to provoke me by your anſwers? J 
am convinced you are an honeſt ſervant, and ſhould 
be very _— to part with you. I believe like- 
wiſe you have found me an indulgent miſtreſs on 
many occaſions, and have as little reaſon on your 
ſite to deſire a change. I can't help being ſurprit- 
ed, therefore, that you will take the ſureſt method 
to offend me: I mcan repeating my words, which 
you know I have always deteſted.” 

The prudent waiting gentlewoman had duly weigh- 
ed the whole matter, and found, on mature delibera- 
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tion, that a good place in poſfeſſion was better than 4 


one in expectation. As ſhe found her miſtreſs there- 
fore inclined to relent, ſhe thought proper alſo to put 
on ſome {mall condeſcenſion; which was as readily 
accepted: and ſo the aflair was reconciled, all of- 
fences forgiven, and a preſent of a gown and pettt- 
coat made her, as an inſtance of her Lady's future 
favour. 

She offered once or twice to ſpeak in favour of Jo- 
ſeph ; but found her Lady's heart ſo obdurate that ſhe 
prudently dropt all ſuch efforts. She confidered there 
were more footmen in the louſe, and ſome as {tout 

fellows, 
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3 fellows, though not quite ſo handſome as Joſeph ; be- 
ſides, the reader hath already ſeen her tender advarces 
XZ had not met with the encouragement ſhe might have 
4 reaſonably expected. She thought ſhe had thrown 
away a great deal of ſack and {weetmeats on an un- 


2 grateful raſcal; and being a little inclined to the op1- 
4 nion of that female ſect, who hold one luſty young 
8 fellow to be near as good as another luſty young fel- 


»# low, ſhe at laſt gave up Joſeph and his cauſe, and, 
with a triumph over her paſſion highly commendable, 


4 walked off with her preſent, and with great tranquil- 
"Þ lity paid a viſit to a ſtone- bottle, which is of ſovereign 
9 uſe to a philoſophical temper. 

FF She left not her miſtreſs ſo eaſy. The poor lady 


could not reflect, without agony, that her dear repu- 
tation was in the power of her ſervants. All her 
comfort, as to Joſeph, was, that ſhe hoped he did 
E/ not underſtand her meaning; at leaſt, ſhe could ſay 
for herſelf, ſhe had not plainly expreſſed any thing to 
I him; and as to Mrs. Slipflop, ſhe imagined the could 
F bribe her to ſecrecy. 

But what hurt her moſt was, that in reality ſhe had 
not lo entirely conquered her paſlion ; the little god 
lay lurking in her heart, though anger and diſdain fo 
s hoodwinked her, that ſhe could not ſee him. She 
was a thouſand times on the very brink of revoking 
the ſentence ſhe had paſſed againſt the poor youth. 
| Love became his advocate, and whiſpered many things 
A in his favour. Honour likewiſe endeavoured to vindi- 
cate his crime, and Pity to mitigate his puniſhment ; 
on the other fide, Pride and Revenge ſpoke as loud]: 
againit him; and thus the poor lady was tortured witu 
perplexity, oppolite paſſions diſtracting aud tearing 

her mind different ways. 
So have I ſeen, in the hall of Weſtminſter, where 
Serjcant Bramble hath been retained on the right ſide, 
i and Serjeant Puzzle on the left, the baluuce oftupintion 
4 — equal were their fees) alternately incline to either 
cale. Now Bramble throws in an argument, aud 
Puzzle's ſcale ſtrikes the beam ; again, Bramble ſhares 
the like fate, overpowered by the weight of Puzzle. 
Here Bramble hits, there Puzzle ſtrikes; here one has 
E 3 5893 
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you, there t'other has you, till at laſt all becomes orte 
ſcene of confuſion in the tortured minds of the hear- 
ers; equal wagers are laid on the ſucceſs, and neither 
judge nor jury can poſſibly make any thing of the 
matter; all things are ſo enveloped by the careful ſer- 
jeants, in doubt and obſcurity. 

Or as it happens in the conſcience, where honour 
and honeſty pull one way, and a bribe and neceſſity 
another. — If it was our preſent buſineſs only to 
make fimiles, we could produce many more to this 
purpoſe : but a ſimile (as well as a word) to the wiſe. 
We ſhall therefore ſee a little after our hero, for whom 
the reader is doubtlels in ſome pain. | 


HA F. X. 


Joſeph gonite, another letter : His tranſactians with 


Vr. Peter Pounce, Cc. with his departure from 
Lady Booby. 


T HE diſconſolate Joſeph would not have had 

an underſtanding ſufficient for the principal 
ſubject of ſuch a book as this, if he had any longer 
miſunderſtood the drift of his miſtreſs; and indeed 
that he did not diſcern it ſooner, the reader will bc 
pleaſed to apply to an unwillingnefs in him to dif- 
sover what he muſt condemn in her as a fault. Havin 
therefore quitted her preſence, he retired into his own 
garret, and entered himſelf into an ejaculation on the 
numberleſs calamities which attended beauty, and the 
misfortune it was to be handſomer than one's neigh- 
bours. 


He then fat down, and addreſſed himſelf to his ſiſter 


Pamela, in the following words: 


„ Dear ſiſter Pamela, 


60 O PING you are well, what news have I to 
« E4 tell you! O Pamela, my miſtreſs is fallen 
«c 


in love with me— That is, what great folks call 
falling in love, ſhe has a mind to ruin me; but I 
hope I ſhall have more reſolution and more grace 


than to part with my virtue to any lady upon 
© earth, 
| « Mr, 
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& Mr. Adams hath often told me, that chaſtity is 
* as great a virtue in a man as in a woman. He fa 
« he never knew any more than his wife, and I ſhall 
« endeavour to follow his example. Indeed, it is ow- 
© ing entirely to his excellent fermons and advice, to- 
« gether with your letters, that I have been able to 
« refiſt a temptation, which he ſays no man complies 
« with, but he repents in this world, or is damned for 
« it in the next; and why ſhould I truſt to repen- 
« tance on my death-bed, fince I may die in my ſleep? 
& What fine things are good advice and good exam- 
„ ples! But I am glad ſhe turned me out of the 
„ chaniber as the did: for I had once almoſt forgot- 
&« ten every word Parſon Adams had ever ſaid to me. 
„ ] don't doubt, dear filter, but you will have 
& grace to preſerve your virtue againſt ail trials; and 
I beg you earneſtly to pray, I may be enabled to 
& preicrre mine: for truly it is very ſeverely attacked 
© by more than one; but I hope I ſha!l copy your 
© example, and that of Joſeph my nameſake z_ and. 
© maintain my virtue againlt all temptations.“ 
Joſeph had not finiſhed his letter, when he was ſum- 
moned down flatrs by Mr. Peter Pounce, to receive 
his wages: for, beſides that out of eight pounds a year 
he allowed his father and mother four, he had been 
obliged, in order to furniſh himſelf with muſical in- 
ſtruments, to apply to the generoſity of the aforeſaid 
Peter, who, on urgent occations, aſd to advance the 
ſervants their wages: not before they were due, but 
before they were payable ; that is, perhaps, half a year 
after they were due, and this at the moderate premium 
of 50 per cent. or a little more; by which charitable 
methods, together with lending money to other people, 
and even to his own maſter and miltreſs, the honeſt 
man had, from nothing, in a few years, amaſſed a 
mall ſum of twenty thouſand pounds, or thereabouts, 
Joſeph having received his little remainder of wages, 
and having {tripped off his livery, was forced to bor- 
row a frock and breeches of one of the ſervants : (for 
he was ſo beloved in the family, that they would atl 
have lent him any thing) : and being told by Peter, 


| that he muſk not ſtay a moment longer in the houfe 


thay 
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than was neceſſary to pack up his linen, which he 
eaſily did, in a very narrow compaſs, he took a melan- 
choly leave of his fellow-ſervants, and ſet out at ſeven 
in the evening. 

He had proceeded the length of two or three ſtreets, 
before he abſolutely determined with himſelf, whether 
he ſhould leave the town that night, or, procuring a 
lodging, wait till the morning. At laſt, the moon 
ſhining very bright, helped him to come to a reſolu— 
tion of beginning his journey immediately; to which 
likewiſe he had ſome other inducements, which the 
reader, without being a conjurer, cannot poſſibly gueſs, 
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till we have given him thoſe hints which it may be 


now proper to Open. 


. 


Of ſeveral new matter; net expected. 


T is an obſervation ſometimes made, That to indi- 
. cate our idea of a ſimple fellow, we ſay, he is ea- 
fily to be ſeen through: nor do 1 believe it a more 
improper denotation of a ſimple book. Inſtead of ap- 
plying this to any particular perfurmance, we chooſe 
rather to remark the contrary in this hiſtory, where 
the ſcene opens itſelf by ſmall degrees; and he is a ſa- 
gaetous reader who can ſee two chapters before him. 

For this reaſon, we have not hitherto hinted a mat- 
ter which now ſeems neceſſary to be explained ; fince 
it may be wondered at, firit, that Joſeph made ſuch 
extraordinary haſte out of town, which hath been-al- 
ready ſhewn; and ſecondly, which will be now ſhewn, 
that, inſtead of proceeding to the habitation of his 
father and mother, or to his beloved filter Pamela, he 
choſe rather to ſet out full ſpeed to the Lady Buoby's 
country-ſeat, which he had left on his journey to Lon- 
don. 

Be it known, then, that in the ſame pariſh where 
this ſeat ſtood, there lived a young girl whom Joſeph 
(though the beſt of ſons and brothers) I,nged more 
impatiently to fee than his parents or his filter, She 
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was a poor girl, who had formerly been bred up in 
Sir John's family ; whence, a little before the journey 


& to London, ſhe had been diſcarded by Mrs. Slipſlop, 


on account of her extraordinary beauty ; for I never 
could find any other reaſon. 

This young creature (who now lived with a farmer 
in the pariſh) had been always beloved by Joſeph, and 
returned his affection. She was two years only younger 
than our hero. They had been acquainted from their 
infancy, and had conceived a very early liking for 
each other; which had grown to ſuch a degree of- af- 
fection, that Mr. Adams had with. much ado prevented 
them from marrying, and perſuaded them to wait, till 
a fews years ſervice and thrift had a little improved 
their experience, and enabled them to live comfortably 
together. | 

They followed this good man's advice, as, indeed, 
his word was little leſs than a law in his pariſh : for, 
as he had ſhewn his pariſhioners, by an uniform beha- 
viour of thirty-five years duration, that he had their 
good entirely at heart ; ſo they conſulted him on every 
occaſion, and very ſeldom ated contrary to his opi- 
nien. | | 
Nothing can be imagined- more tender than was 
the parting between theſe two lovers. A thouſand 
highs heaved the boſom of Joſeph ; a thouſand tears 
diſtilled from the lovely eyes of Fanny, (for that was 
her name) : though her modeſty would only ſuffer her 
to admit his eager kiſſes, her violent love made her 
more than paſlive in his embraces; and ſhe often 
pulled him to her breaſt with a ſoft preſſure, which, 
though perhaps it would not have ſqueezed an inſect to 
death, cauſed more emotion in the heart of Joſeph, 
than the cloſeſt Corniſh hug could have done. 

The reader may perhaps wonder that ſo fond a 
pair ſhould, during a twelvemonth's abſence, never 
converſe with one another; indeed there was but one 
reaſon which did or could have prevented them; and 
this was, that poor Fanny could neither write nor 
read; nor could ſhe be prevailed upon to tranſmit the 
delicacies of her tender and chaſte paſſion by the hands 
of an amauuenlis. 


The 
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They contented themſelves, therefore, with frequent F. © taint) 
enquiries after each other's health, with a mutual con- true. 


ſidence in each other's fidelity, and the proſpect of horſe 


their future happineſs. IWF the c 
Having explained theſe matters to our reader, and, ſtabl. 
as far as paſſible, ſatisfied all his doubts, we return to WWF who 
honeſt Joſeph, whom we left juſt ſet out on his travels neig] 
by the light of the moon. 4 houſ 
Thoſe who have read any romance or poetry, an- * 
cient or modern, muſt have been informed, that love heh 
hath wings; by which they are nut to underſtand, as WF and 
ſome young ladies by miſtake have done, that a lover tend 
can fly; the writers, by this ingenious allegory, in- ## tum 
tended to infinuate no more, than that lovers do not WW hor! 
march like horſe-guards ; in ſhort, that they put the WF mar 
beſt leg foremoſt ; which our luſty youth, who could I and 
walk with any man, did ſo heartily on this occaſion, . tor 
that within four hours, he reached a famous houſe of 
hoſpitality well known to the weſtern traveller. It 
preſents you a lion on a fign-poſt : and the maſter, 
who was chriſtened Timotheus, is commonly called 7 


plain Tim. Some have conceived that he hath parti- * 
cularly choſen the lion for his ſign, as he doth in 
countenance greatly reſemble that magnanimous beaſt, 
though his diſpoſition ſavours more of the ſweetneſs 
of the lamb. He is a perſon well received among all 
ſorts of men, being qualified to render himſelf agree- 3 
able to any; as he is well verſed in hiſtory and poli- 
tics, hath a ſmattering in law and divinity, cracks a 
2 jeſt, and plays wonderfully well on the French 
orn. 
A violent ſtorm of hail forced Joſeph to take 


ſhelter in this inn, where he remembered Sir Thomas th 
had dined in his way to town. Joſeph had no ſooner he 
ſeated himſelf by the kitchen-fire, than Timotheus, d 
obſerving his livery, began to condole the loſs of his tl 
late maker; who was, he ſaid, his very particular P 
and intimate acquaintance, with whom he had cracked 8 
many a merry bottle, aye many a dozen in his time. b 
He then remarked, that all thoſe things were over 

now, all paſt, and juſt as if they had never been; and : 
concluded with an excellent obſervation on the cer- : 


tainty 
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tainty of death; which his wife ſaid was indeed very 
true. 


A fellow now arrived at the ſame inn with two 

horſes, one of which he was leading farther down into 

the country to meet his maſter ; theſe he put into the 

ſtable, and came and took his place by Joſeph's ſide, 

who immediately knew him to be the ſervant of a 

W gentleman, who uſed to viſit at their 
ouſe. 

This fellow was likewiſe forced in by the ſtorm; for 
he had orders to go twenty miles farther that evening, 
and luckily on the ſame road which Joſeph himſelf in- 
tended to take. He therefore embraced this oppor- 
tunity of complimenting his friend with his maſter's 


3X horſes, (notwithſtanding he had received expreſs com- 
| mands to the contrary) ; which was readily accepted; 


and fo, after they had drank a loving pot, and the 
orm was over, they ſet out together. 


Er XII. 


Containing many ſurpriſing adventures which Joſeph 
Andrews met with on the road, ſcarce credible to theſe 
«who have never travelled in a /tage-caach. 


OTHING remarkable happened on the road, 

till their arrival at the inn to which the horſes 

were ordered; whither they came about two in the 

morning. 'The moon then ſhone very bright ; and 

Joſeph making his friend a preſent of a pint of wine, 

and thanking him for the favour of his horſe, not- 

withitanding all entreaties to the contrary, proceeded 
on his journey on foot. 

He had not gone above two miles, charmed with 
the hopes of ſhortly ſeeing his beloved Fanny, when 
he was met by two fellows in a narrow lane, and or- 
dered to ſtand and deliver. He readily gave them all 
the money he had, which was ſomewhat leſs than two 
pounds; and told them, he hoped they would be fo 
generous as to return him a few ſhillings, to defray 
his charges on his way home. 

One of the ruffians anſwered with an oath, Ves, 
we'll give you {omething preſently : but firſt trip 
and be d—n'd to you. Strip,” cricd the other, 

* or 
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or I'll blow your brains to the devil.” Joſeph re- 
membering that he had borrowed his coat and breeches 
of a friend, and that he ſhould be aſhamed of making 
any excuſe for not returning them, replied, He hoped 
they would not inſiſt on his clothes, which were not 
worth much, but conſider the coldneſs of the night. 
« You are cold, are you, you raſcal !* ſays one of the 
robbers, I'll warm you with a vengeance ;* and, 
damning his eyes, ſnapt a piſtol at his head: which he 
kad no ſooner done, than the other levelled a blow at 
him with his ſtick ; which Joſeph, who was expert at 
cudgel-playing, caught with his, and returned the fa- 
vour ſo ſucceſsfully on his adverſary, that he laid him 
ſprawling at his feet; and at the ſame inſtant received 
a blow from behind, with the but-end of a piltol from 
the other villain, which felled him to the ground, and = 
totally deprived him of his ſenſes. Re: 
The thief, who had been knocked down, had now 
recovered himſelf; and both together fell to bela- 7 
bouring poor Joſeph with their ſticks, till they were 
convinced they had put an end to his miſerable being: 
they then ſtript him entirely naked, threw him into a 
ditch, and departed with their booty. 1 
The poor wretch, who lay motionleſs a long time, 
juſt began to recover his ſenſes as a "le. came 
by. The poſtilion hearing a man's groans, ſtopt his 
horſes, aud told the coachman, He was certain there 
was a dead man lying in the ditch; for he heard 
him groan. * Go on, Sirrah,* ſays the coachman, 7 
we are confounded late, and have no time to look 
© after dead men.“ A lady, who heard what the po- 
ftilion ſaid, and likewiſe heard the groan, called ea- 
gerly to the coachman, to ſtop and ſee what was the 
matter. Upon which he bid the poſtilion alight, and 
look into the ditch. He did ſo, and returned, That 
there was a man fitting upright as naked as ever he 
was born. O J-ſus,* cried the lady, a naked 
E man! Dear coachman, drive on and leave him.“ 
Upon this the gentlemen got out of the coach; and 
Joſeph begged them to have mercy upon him; for 
that he had been robbed, and almoſt beaten to death. 
© Robbed !! oricy an old gentleman; let us 2 7 
c a * 
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all the hafte imaginable, or we ſhail be robbed too.” 
A young man, who belonged to the law, anſwered, 
He wiſhed they had paſſed by without taking any 
notice; but that, now they 1 wa be proved to have 
been laſt in his company; if he ſhould die, they might 
be called to ſome account for his murder. He there- 
fore thought it adviſeable to ſave the poor ereature's 
life, for their own ſakes, if poſſible ; at leaſt, if he 
died, to prevent the jury's finding that they fled for 
it. He was therefore of opinion, to take the man 
into the coach, and carry him to the next inn. The 
jady infiſted, That he ſhould not come into the coach; 
that if they lifted him in, ſhe would herſelf alight : 
for ſhe had rather #tay in that place to all eternity, 
| than ride with a naked man. The coachman object- 
ed, That he could not ſuffer him to be taken in, unleſs 
ſomebody would pay a ſhilling for his carriage the 
four miles; which the two gentlemen refuſed to do. 
But the lawyer, who was afraid of ſome miſchief 
happening to himſelf, if the wretch was left behind 
in that condition, ſaying, No man could be too cau- 
tious in theſe matters, and that he remembered very 
extraordinary caſes in the books, threatened the 
c:achman, and bid him deny taking him up at his 
peril; for that if he died, he ſhould be inditted for 
his murder; and if he lived, and brought an action 
againſt him, he would willingly take a brief in it. 
Theſe words had a ſenſible effect on the coachman, 
who was well acquainted with the perſon who ſpoke 
them and the old gentleman above mentioned, think- 
ing the naked man would afford him frequent oppor— 
tunities of ſhewing his wit to the lady, offered to join 
with the company in giving a mug of beer for his 
fare; till partly alarmed by the threats of the one, 
and partly by the promiſes of the other, and being, 
perhaps, a little moved with compaſſion at the poor 
creature's condition, who ſtood bleeding and ſhiver- 
ing with the cold, he at length agreed; and Joſeph 
was now advancing to the coach, where, ſeeing the 
lady, who held the flicks of her fan before her eyes, 
he abſolutely refuſed, miſerable as he was, to enter, 
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unleſs he was furniſhed with ſufficient covering, to 
prevent giving the leaſt offence to decency. So per- 
fettly modeſt was this young man; ſuch mighty ef- 
fects had the ſpotleſs example of the amiable Pamela, 
and the excellent ſermons of Mr. Adams, wrought 
upon him. 

Though there were ſeveral great coats about the 


coach, it was not eaſy to get over this difficulty which 


Joſeph had ftarted. The two gentlemen complained 
they were cold, and could not ſpare a rag; the man 
of wit ſaying, with a laugh, That charity began at 
home ; and the coachman, who had two great coats 
ſpread under him, refuſed to lend either, leſt they 
ſhould be made bloody; the lady's footman deſired to 
be excuſed for the ſame reaſon ; which the lady her- 


ſelf, notwithſtanding her abhorrence of a naked man, 


approved: and it is more than probable, poor Jo- 
ſeph, who obſtinately adhered to his modeſt reſolution, 
muſt have periſhed, unleſs the poſtilion (a lad who 
hath been fince tranſported for robbing a hen-rooſt) 
had voluntarily ſtripped off a great coat, his only gar- 
ment, at the ſame time ſwearing a great oath, (for 
which he was rebuked by the paſſengers), That he 
would rather ride in his ſhirt all his life, than ſuffer a 
fellow-creature to ly in ſo miſerable a condition. 
Joſeph, having put on the great coat, was lifted 
into the eoach, which now proceeded on its journey. 
Ile declared himſelf almoſt dead with the cold; which 
gave the man of wit an cccafion to aſk the lady, If 
{he could not accommodate him with a dram ? She 
anſwered with ſome reſentment, She wondered at his 
aſking her ſuch a queſtion ; but aſſured him ſhe never 
taſtes any ſuch thing. | 
The lawyer was enquiring into the circumftances 
of the robbery, when the coach ſtopped, and one of the 
ruffians putting a piſtol in, demanded their money of 
the paſſengers ; who readily gave it them; and the 
lady, in her fright, delivered up a little filver bottle, 
of about a half pint ſize, which the rogue, clapping 
it to his mouth, and drinking her health, declared 
held ſome of the beſt Nantz he had ever taſted : this 


the lady afterwards aſſured the company was the * 
| take 
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take of her maid : for that ſhe had ordered her to fill 
the bottle with Hungary water. 

As ſoon as the fellows were departed, the lawyer, 
who had, it ſeems, a caſe of piſtols in the ſeat of the 
coach, informed the company, that if it had been 
day-light, and he could have come at his piſtols, he 
would not have ſubmitted to the robbery ; he likewiſe 
ſet forth, That he had often met highwaymen when 
he travelled on horſeback, but none ever durſt attack 
him ; concluding, That if he had not been more afraid 
for the lady than for himſelf, he ſhould not have now 
parted with his money fo eaſily. 

As wit is generally obſerved to love to reſide in 
empty pockets, ſo the gentleman, whoſe ingenuity we 
have above remarked, as ſoon as he had parted with 
his money, began to grow wonderfully facetious. He 
made frequent alluſions to Adam and Eve, and ſaid 
many excellent things on figs and fig-leaves ; which, 
perhaps, gave more offence to Joſeph than to any o- 
ther in the company. 

The lawyer likewiſe made ſeveral] very pretty jeſts, 
without departing from his profeſſion. He ſaid, If 
Joſeph and the Tady were alone, he would be more 
capable of making a conveyance to her, as his affairs 
were not fettered with any incumbrance ; he'd war- 
rant, he ſoon ſuffered a recovery by a writ of en- 
try, which was the proper way to create heirs in 
tail; that, for his own part, he would engage to 
make ſo firm a ſettlement in a coach, that there 
ſhould be no danger of an ejectment: with an in- 
undation of the like gibberiſh, which he continued 
to vent till the coach arrived at an inn, where one 
ſervant maid only was up in readineſs to attend the 
coachman, and furniſh him with cold meat and a 
dram. Joſeph defired to alight, and that he might 
have a bed prepared for him; which the maid readily 
promiſed to perform; and, being a good. nat ured 
wench, and not ſo ſqueamiſh as the lady had been, ſhe 
clapt a large faggot on the fire, and furniſhing Joſeph 
with a great coat belonging to one of the hoſtlers, 4. 
fired him to Gt down and warm himſelf, whilſt ſhe 
made his bed. "The coachman, in the mean time, took 
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an opportunity to call up a ſurgeon, who lived within 
a few doors ; aſter which, he reminded his paſſengers 
how late they were, and after they had taken leave of 
Joſeph, hurried him off as faſt as he could. 

The wench ſoon got Joſeph to bed, and promiſed 
to uſe her intereſt.to borrow him a ſhirt ; but imagin- 
ed, as ſhe afterwards ſaid, by his being ſo bloody, that 
he muſt be a dead man: ſhe ran with all ſpeed to ha- 
ſten the ſurgeon, who was more than half dreſſed, ap- 
prehending that the coach had been overturned, and 
ſome gentleman or lady hurt. As ſoon as the wench 
had informed him at his window, that it was a poor 
foot-paſlenger who had been ſtripped of all he had, and 
almoſt murdered ; he chid her for diſturbing him fo 
early, ſlipped off his cloaths again, and very quietly 
returned to bed and to ſleep. 

Aurora now began to ſhew her blooming cheeks o- 
ver the hills, whillt ten millions of feathered ſongſters, 
in jocund chorus, repeated odes a thouſand times ſweeter 
than thoſe of our laureat, and ſung both the day and the 
ſong ; when the maſter of the inn, Mr. Tow-wouſe, a- 
roſe, and learning from his maid an account of the rob- 
bery, and the ſituation of his poor naked gueſt, he 
ſhook his head, and cried, Good lack-a-day l' and 
then ordered the girl to carry him one of his own ſhirts, 

Mrs. Tow-wouſe was juſt awake, and had ſtretched 
out her arms in vain to fold her departed huſband, 
when the maid entered the room. Who's there? 
« Betty?” © Yes, Madam.” Where's your maſter ?? 
« He'%'' without, Madam; he hath ſent me for a ſhirt 
to lead a poor naked man, who hath been robbed 
and murdercd.* Touch one, if you dare, you flut,? 
ſaid Mrs. Tow-wouſe : „your maſter is a pretty fort 
of a man, to take in naked vagabonds, and clothe 
them with lis own cloaths. I ſhall have no ſuch do- 
ings. It you offer to touch any thing, I'll throw 
ti. chamber pot at your head. Go, fend your ma- 
{ter to me.“ Ves, Madam,* anſwered Betty. As 
ſoun as he came in, ſhe thus began: What the devil 
do you mean by this, Mr. ale I Am 1 to 
buy ſhirts to lend to a ſet of ſcabby rafcals ? My 
« dear,” ſaid Mr. Tow-wouſe, this is a poor won, 
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Yes,? ſays ſhe, © I know it is a poor wretch ; but 
what the devil have we to do with poor wretches ? 
The law makes us provide for too many already. 
We ſhall have thirty or forty poor wretches in red 
coats ſnortly.“ My dear,” cries Tow-wouſe, this 
man hath been robbed of all he hath.” Well then,' 
ſays ſhe, * where's his money to pay his reckoning ? 
Why doth not ſuch a fellow go to an ale-houſe? J 
© ſhall ſend him packing as ſoon as I am up, I affure 
you.“ My dear, ſaid he, common charity won't 
© ſuffer you to do that.“ Common charity, a f—t !? 
ſays ſhe ; common charity teaches us to provide for 
s ouiFelves and our families; and I and mine won't 
© be ruined by your charity, I aſſure you.“ © Well,” 
ſays he, my dear, do as you will when you are up; 
you know I never contradict you.“ No,“ ſays ihe, 
if the devil was to contradict me, I would make the 
* houſe too hot to hold him.” | 

With ſuch like diſcourſes they conſumed near half 
an hour, whilit Betty provided a ſhirt. from the hoſtler, 
who was one of her {weethearts, and put it on poor 
Joſeph. The ſurgeon had likewiſe at Jalb vifited him, 
and waſhed and dreſſed his wounds, and was now come 
to acquaint Mr. Tow-wouſe, that his gneſt was in 
ſach extreme danger of his life, that he ſcarce ſaw any 
hopes of his recovery.—“ Here's a pretty kettle of 
* fiſh,” cries Mrs. Low-wouſe, you have brought up- 
on us! We are like to have a funeral at our own 
expence.“ Tow-wouſe, (who, notwithſtanding his 
charity, would have given his vote as freely as ever he 
did at an election, that any other houſe in the kingdom 
ſhould have quiet poſſeſſion of his guelt) anſwered, 
My dear, I am not to blame: he was brought hi- 
ther by the ſtage- coach; and Betty had put him to 
bed before I was ſtirring.“ I'll Betty her,“ ſays 
ſhe. — At which, with half her garments on, the other 
half under her arm, ſhe ſallied out in queſt of the un- 
fortunate Betty, whillt Tow-woufe and the ſurgeon 
went to pay a viſit to poor Joſeph, and enquire into 
the circumſtances of this melancholy affair. 


F 3 CHAP. 
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C HAP. XIII. 


Wiat happened to Foſeph during his ſickneſs at the inn, 
with the curious diſcourſe between him and Mr. Bar- 
nabas the parſon of the pariſh. 


S ſoon as Joſeph had communicated a particular 

. hiſtory of the robbery, together with a ſhort 
account of himſelf and his intende !] journey, he aſked 
the ſurgeon, If he apprehended him to be in any dan- 
ger? «Do which the ſurgeon very honeſtly anſwered, 
He feafed he was; for that his pulſe was very ex- 
alted and feveriſh, and if his fever ſhould. prove more 


him.” Joſeph fetching a deep. figh, cried, © Poor 
Fanny, I would I could have lived to ſee thee! but 
God's will be done.” 

The ſurgeon then adviſed him, if he had any 
worldly affairs to ſettle, that he would do it as ſoon 
as poſſible z for though he hoped he might recover, 
yet he thought himſelf obliged tv acquaint himshe was 
in great danger; and if the malign concoction of his 
humours ſhould cauſe a ſuſcitation of his fever, he 
might ſoon 1 delirious and incapable to make his 
will. Joſeph anſwered, That it was impoſſible for 
any creature in the univerſe to be in a poorer con- 
dition than himſelf : for, ſince the robbery, he had 
« not one thing of any kind whatever, which. he could. 
call his own. I had,” ſaid he, a poor little piece 
of gold, which they took away, that would have 
been a comfort to me in all my afflictions ; but ſure- 
ly, Fanny, I want nothing to remind me of thee, I 
have thy dear image in my heart, and no villain can 
ever tear it thence,” 

Joſeph deſired paper and pens to write a letter; 
but they were refuſed him; and he was adviſed to 
uſe all his endeavours to compole himſelf, They then 
left him; and Mr. Tow-wouſe ſent to a clergyman 
to come and adwiniſier luis good offices to the toul of 
poor 
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poor Joſeph, ſince the ſurgeon deſpaired of making 
any ſucceſsful applications to his body. 

Mr. Barnabas (for that was the clergyman's name) 
came as ſoon as ſent for; and having firſt drank a diſh 
of tea with the landlady, and afterwards a bowl of 
punch with the landlord, he walked up to the room 
where Joſeph lay : but, finding him afleep, returned 
to take the other ſneaker; which when he had finiſhed, 
he again crept ſoftly up to the chamber-door, and, 
having opened it, heard the ſick man talking to him- 
felf in the following manner: 

« O moſt adorable Pamela! moſt virtuous ſiſter! 
whoſe example alone could enable me to withſtand 
all the temptations of riches and beautygand to 
preſerve my virtue pure and chaſte, for * arms ot 
my dear Fanny, if it had pleaſed Heaven that I 
ſhould ever. have come unto them. What riches, 
or honours, or pleaſures can make. us amends for the 
loſs of innocence? Doth not that alone afford us 
more conſolation than all worldly acquiſitions? 
What but innocence and virtue could give any com- 
fort to ſuch a miſerable wretch as I am? Yet theſe 
can make me prefer this ſick and painful bed to all 
the pleaſures I ſhould have found in my lady's. 
Theſe can make me face death without fear ; and 
though I love my Fanny more than ever man loved 
a woman, theſe can teach me to reſign myſelf to the 
divine will without repining. O, thou delightful 
charming ereature + if Heaven had indulged thee to 
my arms, the pooreſt, humbleſt ſtate, would have 
been a paradiſe ; I could have lived with thee in 
the loweſt cottage, without envying the palases, 
the dainties, or the riches of any man breathing. 
© But I muſt leave thee, leave thee for ever, my 
« deareſt angel! I muſt think of another world; and 
I heartily pray thou may'ſt meet comfort in this,'— 
Barnabas thought he had heard enough; ſa down 
ſtairs he went, and told Tow-wouſe he could do his 

ueſt no fervice : for that he was very light-headed, 
and had uttered nothing but a rhapſody of nonſenſe 
all the time he ftaid in the room. 
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The ſurgeon returned in the afternoon, and found 
his patient in a. higher fever, as he ſaid, than when 
he left him, though not delirious : for notwithſtanding 


Mr. Barnabas's opinion, he had not been once out of 


his ſenſes ſince his arrival at the inn. 

Mr. Barnabas was again ſent for, and with much 
difficulty prevailed on to make another viſit. As 
ſoon as he entered the room, he told Joſeph, He 
« was come to pray by him, and to prepare him for 
another world : in the firſt place, therefore, he hoped 
he had repented of all his ſins.” Joſeph anſwered, 
He hoped he had; but there was one thing which 
he knew not whether he ſhould call a fin; it it was, 
he feared he ſhould die in the commiſſion of it ; and 
that was the regret of parting with a young woman, 
whom he loved as tenderly ke did his heart- ſtrings.“ 
Barnabas bade him be aſſured, that any repining at 
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commit; that he ought to forget all carnal affections, 
and think of better things.“ Joſeph ſaid, « That 
neither in this world nor the next, he could forget 
his Fanny ; and that the thought, however grievous, 
of parting from her for ever, was not halt ſo tor- 
mentipg, as the fear of what ſhe would ſuffer, when 
ſhe knew his misfortune.” Barnabas ſaid, That 
ſuch fears argued a diffidence and deſpondence very 
criminal ; that he muſt diveſt himſelf of all human 

aſſions, and fix his heart above.“ Joſeph anſwered, 

hat was what he deſired to do, and ſhould be ob- 
liged to him if he would enable him to accompliſh 
it.“ Barnabas replied, © That muſt be done by 
grace.“ Joſeph beſought him to diſcover how hie 
might attainit. Barnabas anſwered, By prayer and 
6 Sith.” He then queſtioned him concerning his for- 
giveneſs of the thieves. Joſeph anſwered, „Ele 
© feared that was more than he could do: for nothing 
« would give him more pleaſure than to hear they 
« were N « That,” cries Barnabas, is for the 
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* ſake of juſtice,” Les, ſaid Joſeph, but if I was 
© to meet them again, I am afraid 1 ſhould attack 
© them, and kill them too, if 1 could.“ Duubt- 
9 leſs,” anſwered Barnabas, it is lawſal to kill a 
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« thief: but can you ſay, you forgive them as a Chri- 
« ſtian ought? Joſeph defired to know what that 
forgiveneſs was. That is,“ anſwered Barnabas, to 
« forgive them as—as—it is to forgive them as—in 
«© ſhort, jt is to forgive them as a Chriſtian,” Joſeph 
replied, * He forgave them as much as he could.” 
Well, well,” ſaid Barnabas, © that will do.“ He 
then demanded of him, if he remembered any more 
« fins unrepented of; and, if he did, he defired him 
to make haſte and repent of them as faſt as he could, 
that they might repeat over a few prayers together.“ 
Joſeph anſwered, He could not recolle& any great 


- © crimes he had been guilty of, and that thoſe he had 


committed he was ſincerely ſorry far.” Barnabas 
ſaid, that was enough, and then proceeded to prayer, 
with all the expedition he was maſter of; ſome. com- 
pany then waiting for him below in the parlour, where 
the ingredients for punch were all in readineſs ; but 
no one would ſqueeze the oranges till he came. 

Joſeph complained he was dry, and defired a little 
tea; which Barnabas reported to Mrs. Tow-wouſe, 
who anſwered, She had juſt done drinking it, and 
could not be ſlopping all day ;' but ordered Betty 
to carry him up ſome ſmall beer. 

Betty obeyed her miſtreſs's commands ; but Joſeph, 
as ſoon as he had taſted it, ſaid, he feared it would 
increaſe his fever, and that he longed very much for 
tea, To which the good-natured Betty anſwered, he 
ſhould have tea, if there was any in the land; ſhe ac- 
cordingly went and bought him ſome herſelf, and at- 


| tended him with it; where we will leave her and Jo- 


ſeph together for ſome time, to entertain the reader 
with ather matters. 
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CHA F. ALY: 


Being very full of adventures, which ſucceeded eath other 
at the inn. | 


1 T was now the duſk of the evening, when a grave 

perſon rode into the inn, and, committing his 
horſe to the hoſtler, went directly to the kitchen, and 
having called for a pipe of tobacco, took his place by 
the fire-fide ; where ſeveral perſons were likewiſe aſ- 
ſembled. 


The diſcourſe ran altogether on the robbery which 


was committed the night before, and on the poor 


wretch who lay above, in the dreadful condition in 
which we have already ſeen him. Mrs. Tow-wouſe 
ſaid, She wondered what the devil Tom Whipwell 
meant by bringing ſuch gueſts to her houſe, when 
© there were ſo many ale-houſes on the road, proper 
for their reception. But ſhe aſſured him, if he died, 
© the pariſh ſhould be at the expence of the funeral.” 
She added, Nothing would ſerve the fellow's turn 
© but tea, ſhe would aſſure him.“ Betty, who was 
2 returned from her charitable office, an{wered, ſhe 

elieved he was a gentleman, for ſhe never ſaw a finer 
ſkin in her life. For on his ſkin l' replied Mrs. Tow- 
wouſe, * I ſuppoſe, that is all we are like to have for 
the reckoning. I delire no ſuch gentleman ſhould 
« ever call at He Dragon, (which, it ſeems, was the 
Gon of the inn.) 

The gentleman lately arrived diſcovered a great 
deal of emotion at the diſtreſs of this poor creature, 
whom he obſerved to be fallen not into the moſt com- 
133 hands. And indeed, if Mrs. Tow-wouſe 

ad given no utterance to the ſweetneſs of her temper, 
Nature had taken ſuch paint in her countenance, that 
Hogarth himſelf never gave more expreſſion to a pic- 
ture. 

Her perſon was ſhort, thin, and crooked. Her 
forehead projected in the middle, aud thence deſcend— 
ed in a declivity to the top of her noſe, which was 
ſharp and red, and would have hung over her lips, 
had not Nature turned up the end of it. Her lips 

| were 
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were two bits of ſkin, which, whenever ſhe ſpoke, 
ſhe drew together in a purſe. Her chin was peaked 
and, at the upper end of that ſkin, which compoſed 
her cheeks, ſtood two bones, that almoſt hid a pair of 
ſmall red eyes; add to this a voice moſt wonderfully 
adapted to the ſentiments it was to convey, being both 
loud and hoarſe. 

It is not eaſy to ſay, whether the gentleman had 
conceived a greater diſlike for his landlady, or com- 
paſſion for her unhappy gueſt. He enquired very 
earneſtly of the ſurgeon, who was now come into the 
kitchen, whether he had any hopes of his recovery? 
he begged him to uſe all poſſible means towards it, 


telling him, „It was the duty of men of all profeſ- 


« ſions, to apply their {kill gratis for the relief of the 
poor and neceſſitous.“ The ſurgeon anſwered, He 
* ſhould take proper care: but he defied all the ſur- 
* georis in London to do him any good.” Pray, 
Sir,“ ſaid the gentleman, „what are his wounds ?? 
Why, do you 2 any thing of wounds?“ ſays the 


ſurgeon, (winking upon Mrs. Tow-wouſe). Sir, 


* I have a ſmall ſmattering in ſurgery,” anſwered the 
gentleman. A ſmattering, — ho, ho, ho!“ ſaid the 
forgeon, « T believe it is a ſmattering indeed.” 
he company were all attentive, expecting to hear 
the doctor, who was what they call a dry fellow, ex- 
poſe the gentleman. | 
He began therefore with an air of triumph: I 
ſuppoſe, Sir, you have travelled.* No, really, 
Sir,” ſaid the gentleman. «* Ho! then you have 
practiſed in the hoſpitals, perhaps.“ No, Sir.“ 
Hum! not that neither? Whence, Sir, then, if I 
may be ſo bold to enquire, have you got your know- 
ledge in ſurgery ? Sir,“ anſwered the gentleman, 
I do not pretend to much; but the little 1 know, L 
have from books.“ © Books!” cries the doctor. 
What, I ſuppoſe you have read Galen aud Hippo- 
crates !' „No, Sir,” ſaid the gentleman. « How! 
you underſtand ſurgery,* anſwers the doctor, and 
not read Galen and Hippocrates !* Sir,“ cries the 
other, I believe there are many ſurgeons who have 
© never read theſe authors.“ I believe ſo too,” ſays, 
d 1 
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the doctor, more ſhame for them: but thanks to my 
education I have them by heart, and very ſeldom go 
without them both in my pocket.“ They are pretty 
large books,“ ſaid the gentleman. * Aye,“ ſaid the 
doctor, * I believe I know how large they are better 
than you.” At which he fell a-winking, and the 
whole company burlt into a laugh. 

The doctor, purſuing his triumph, aſked the gen- 
tleman, if he did not underſtand phyſic as well* as 
© ſurgery? Rather better,“ anſwered the gentle- 
man. Aye, like enough,* cries the doctor, with a 
wink. Why, I know a little of phyfic too,” 1 
wiſh TI knew half ſo much,” ſaid Tow-wouſe, I'd 
never wear an apron again” Why, I believe, 
landlord,” cries the doctor, „there are few men, 
though I ſay it, within twelve miles of the place, 
that handle a fever better. — Ieriente accurrite morio : 
that is my method. I ſuppoſe, brother, you under- 
ſtand Latin? *« A little,“ ſays the gentleman. 
„Aye, and Greek now I'll warrant you: Pn dapomi- 
* bominos poluſtaſbois Thalaſſes, But I have almoſt for- 
got theſe things; I could have repeated Homer by 
© heart once,” * Ifags! the gentleman has caught a 
© Traitor,” ſays Mrs. Tow-wouſe ; at which they all 
fell a laughing. | 

The gentleman, who had not the leaſt affection for 
joking, very contentedly fuffered the doctor to enjoy 
his victory; which he did with no ſmall ſatisfaction: 
and having ſufficiently founded his depth, told him, 
he was thoroughly convinced of his great learning 
and abilities; and that he would be obliged to him, 
if he would Jet him know his opinion of his pati- 
ent's caſe above ſtairs.“ Sir, ' ſays the doctor, his 
caſe is that of a dead man— The contuſion on his 
head has perforated the internal membrane of the 
occiput, and divelicated that radical ſmall minute 
inviſible nerve, which coheres to the pericranium ; 
and this was attended with a fever, at firſt ſympto- 
matic, then pneumatic ; and he is at length grown 
deliriuus, or delirious, as the vulgar expreſs it.” 
He was proceeding in "this learned manner, when 
a mighty noiſe interrupted him, Some young fellows 
in 
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in the neighbourhood had taken one of the thieves, 
and were rin ing him into the inn. Betty ran up 
ſtairs with this news to Joſeph ; who begged they 
might ſearch for a little piece of broken gold, which 
wal a riband tied to it, and which he could ſwear 
to amongſt all the hoards of the richeſt men in the 
univerſe. 

Notwithſtanding the fellow's perſiſting in his inno- 
cence, the mob were very buſy in ſearching him, and 
preſently, among other things, pulled out the piece 
of gold juſt mentioned; which Betty no ſooner ſaw, 
than ſhe laid violent hands on it, and conveyed it up 
to Joſeph, who received it with raptures of joy, and 
hugging it in his boſom, declared, he could now die 
contented. 

Within a few minutes afterwards, came in ſome 
ether fellows, with a bundle which they had found in 
a ditch, and which was indeed the cloaths which had 
been {tripped off from Joſeph, and the other things 
they had taken from him. 

The gentleman no ſooner ſaw the coat, than he de- 
elared he knew the livery ; and, if it had been taken 
from the poor creature above ftairs, defired he 
might ſee him : for that he was very well acquainted 
with the family to whora that livery belonged. 

He was accordingly conducted up by Betty : but 
what, reader, was the ſurpriſe dn both ſides, when 
he ſaw Joſeph was the perſon in bed; and when Jo- 
ſeph diſcovered the face of his good friend Mr. Abra- 
ham Adams! 

It would be impertinent to inſert a diſcourſe which 
chiefly turned on the relation of matters already well 
known to the reader : for as ſoon as the curate had 
ſatisfied Joſeph concerning the perfect health of his 
Fanny, he was on his fide very inquiſitive into all the 
2 which had produced this unfortunate acci- 

ent. 

To return therefore to the kitchen, where a great 
variety of company were now aſſembled from all the 
rooms of the houſe, as well as the neighbourhood ; 
ſo much delight do men take in contemplating the 
countenance of a thief. 
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Mr. Tow-wouſe began to rub his hands with plea- 
ſure, at ſeeing ſo large an aſſembly; who would, he 
hoped, ſhortly adjourn into ſeveral apartments, in 
order to diſcourſe over the robbery, and drink a health 
to all honeſt men. But Mrs. Tow-wouſe, whoſe miſ- 
fortune it was commonly to ſee things a little perverſe- 
ly, began to rail at thoſe who brought the fellow into 
her houſe ; telling her huſband, they were very like- 
ly to thrive, who kept a houſe of entertainment for 
beggars and thieves. 

Mie mob had now finiſhed their ſearch ; and could 
find nothing about the captive likely to prove any e- 
vidence : for as to the cloaths, though the mob were 
very well ſatisfied with that proof; yet, as the ſur- 

eon obſerved, they could not convict him, becauſe 
hes were not found in his cuſtody ; to which Barna- 
bas agreed, and added, that theſe were bona waviata, 
and belonged to the lord of the manor. 

© How,” ſays the ſurgeon, © do you ſay theſe goods 
belong to the lord of the manor?” I do,” cried 
Barnabas. Then I deny it,“ ſays the ſurgeon. 
« What can the lord of the manor have to do in the 
© caſe? Will any one attempt to perſuade me that what 
© a man finds is not his own!” 1 have heard,” ſays 
an old fellow in the corner, Juſtice Wiſeone ſay, 
that if every man had his right, whateyer is found 
belongs to the King of London.” That may be 
« true,” ſays Barnabas, in ſome ſenſe: for the law 
© makes a difference between things ſtolen and things 
found: for a thing may be ſtolen that never is Fa, ; 
© and a thing may be found that never was ftolen. 
Now wes that are both ſtolen and found are 
« waviata ; and they belong to the lord of the manor.” 
« So the lord of the manor is the receiver of ftolen 
goods,“ ſays the doctor; at which there was a 
univerſal laugh, being firſt begun by himſelf. 

While the priſoner, by perſiſting in his innocence, 
had almoſt (as there was no — againſt him) 
brought over Barnabas, the ſurgeon, Tow- wouſe, and 
ſeveral others to his ſide; Betty informed them, that 
they had overlooked a little piece of gold, which ſhe 
had carried up to the man in bed; and which by — 
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fered to ſwear to amongſt a million, aye, amongſt 
ten thouſand, This immediately turned the fcale 
againſt the priſoner ; and every one now concluded 
him guilty. It was reſolved, therefore, to keep him 
ſecured that night, and early in the morning to carry 
him before a juſtice. 


C HAP. XV. 


Shewing how Mrs. Tow. wouſe was a lilile mellified x 
and how officicus Mr. Barnabas and the ſurgeon were 
to proſecute the thief : with a diſſertation accounting 
for their zeal, and that of many other perſons not 
mentioned in this hiſtory. 


ETTY told her miſtreſs, ſhe believed the man in 

bed was a greater man than they took . him 
for : for, beſides the extreme whiteneſs of his ſkin, 
and the ſoftneſs of his hands, ſhe obſerved a very 
great familiarity between the gentleman and him; 
and added, ſhe was certain they were intimate ac- 
quaintance, if not relations. 

This ſomewhat abated the ſeverity of Mrs. Tow- 
wouſe's countenance. She ſaid, Gop forbid ſhe ſhould 
not diſcharge the duty of a Chriſtian, ſince the poor 
gentleman was brought to her houſe. She had a 
natural antipathy to vagabonds : but could pity the 
misfortunes of a Chriftian as ſoon as another. Tow- 
wouſe ſaid, If the traveller be a gentleman, though 
© he hath no money about him now, we ſhall moit 
© likely be paid hereafter; ſo you may begin to 
« ſcore whenever you will.“ Mrs. e an- 
ſwered, Hold your ſimple tongue, and don't inſtruct 


me in my buſineſs. I am ſure I am ſorry for the 


c er- misfortune with all my heart; and 
I hope the villain who hath uſed him ſo barbarouſ- 
« ly will be hanged. Betty, go ſee what he wants. 
« Gop forbid he ſhould want any thing in my 
© houſe.” 

Barnabas and the ſurgeon went up to Joſeph, to 
ſatisfy themſelves concerning the piece of gold. Jo- 
ſeph was with 6ifficulty prevailed upon to ſhew it 
them ; but would by no entreaties be brought to de- 
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liver it out of his own poſſeſſion. He however atteſt- 
ed this to be the ſame which had been taken from him; 
and Betty was ready to ſwear to the finding it on the 
thief. 

The only difficulty that remained, was how to 
produce this gold before the juſtice : for as to carry- 
ing Joſeph himſelf, it ſeemed impoſſible ; nor was 
there any great likelihood of obtaining it from him: 
tor he had faſtened it with a ribband to his arm, and 
tolemnly vowed, that nothing but irreſiſtible force 
thould ever ſeparate them; in which reſolution, Mr. 
Adams, clenching a fiſt rather leſs than the knuckle 
of an ox, declared he would ſupport him. 

A diſpute aroſe on this occaſion concerning evi- 
dence, not very neceſſary to be related here ; after 
which the ſurgeon dreſſed Mr. Joſeph's head; ſtill per- 
ſiſting in the imminent danger in which his patient 
lay; but concluding with a very important look, 
that he began to have ſome hopes ; that he ſhould 
ſend him a ſanative ſoporiferous draught, and would 
ſee him in the morning. After which Barnabas and 
he departed, and left Mr. Joſeph and Mr. Adams to- 
gether. 

Adams informed Joſeph of the occaſion of this 
journey which he was making to London, namely, 
to publiſh three volumes of ſermons; being encou- 
raged, as he ſaid, by an advertiſement lately ſet forth 
by a ſociety of bookſellers, who propoſed to purchaſe 
any copies offered to them, at a price to be ſettled by 
two perſons ; but though he imagined he ſhould get 
a conſiderable ſum of money on this occaſion, which 
his family were in urgent need of, he proteſted he 
would, not leave Joſeph in his preſent condition: fi- 
nally, he told him, he had nine ſhillings and three— 
pence haltpenny in his pocket, which he was welcome 
to uſe as he pleaſed. | 

'This goodneſs of parſon Adams brought tears into 
Joſeph's eyes; he declared he had now a ſecond rea- 
ſon to deſire life, that he might ſhew his gratitude to 
ſuch a friend. Adams bade him be Foerfal 3 for 
that he plaiuly ſaw the ſurgeon, beſides his ignorance, 
deſired to make a merit of curing him, though the 
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wounds in his head, he perceived, were by no means 
dangerous; that he was convinced he had no fever, 
and doubted not but he woutd be able to travel in a 
day or two. | 

Theſe words infuſed a ſpirit into Joſeph ; he faid, 
he found himſelf very ſore from the bruiſes, but had 
no reaſon to think any of his bones injured, or that 
he had received any harm in his inſide ; unleſs that he 
felt fomething very odd in his ſtomach ; but he 
knew not whether that might not ariſe from not hav- 
ing eaten one morſe] for above twenty-four hours. 
Being then aſked if he had any inclination to eat, he 
anſwered in the affirmative. Then Parſon Adams de- 
fired him to name what he had the greateſt fancy for ; 
whether a poached egg, or chicken broth : he an- 
fwered, he could cat both very well; but that he 
feemed to have the greateſt appetite for a piece of 
boiled beef and cabbage. 

Adams was pleaſed with ſo perfect a confirmation 
that he had not the leaſt fever; but adviſed him to 
a lighter diet, for that evening. He accordingly ate 
either a rabbit or a fowl, I never could with any tole- 
rable certainty diſcover which : after this, he was, by 
Mrs. Tow-wouſe's order, conveyed into a better bed, 
and equipped with one of her huſband's ſhirts. 

In the morning early, Barnabas and the ſurgeon 
came to the inn, in order -to ſee -the thief conveyed 
before the juſtice. They had conſumed the whole 
night in debating what meaſures they ſhould take to 
produce the piece of gold in evidence againſt him: 
for they were both extremely zealous in the buſineſs, 
though neither of them were in the leaft intereſted in 
the proſecution ; neither of them had ever received 
any private injury from the fellow, nor had either of 
them ever been ſuſpected of loving the public well 
enough, to give them a ſermon or a doſe of phyſie for 
nothing. | 

To help our reader therefore as much as poſſible to 
account for this zeal, we muſt inform him, that, 
as this pariſh was ſo unfortunate as to have no lawyer 
in it, there had been a conftant contention. between 


the two doctors, ſpiritual and pbyfical, concerning 
G 3 | their 
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their abilities in a ſcience, in which, as neither of 


them profeſſed it, they had equal pretenſions to diſ- 
pute each other's opinions. Theſe diſputes were car- 
ried on with great contempt on both fides, and had 
almoſt divided the pariſh; Mr. Tow-wouſe and one 
half of the neighbours inclining to the ſurgeon, and 
Mrs. Tow-wouſe with the other half to the parſon. 
The furgeoa drew his knowledge from thoſe ineſti- 
mable fountains, called the Attorney's Pocket-Com- 


panion, and Mr. Jacob's Law-tables ; Barnabas truſt- 


td entirely to Wood's Inſtitutes. It happened on 
this occaſion, as was pretty frequently the caſe, that 
theſe two learned men differed about the ſufficiency 
of evidence: the doctor being of opinion, that the 
maid's oath would convict the priſoner without produ- 
ing the gold; the parion e contra, totis viribus. To 
Aiſplay their parts therefore hefore the juſtice and the 
pariſh, was the fole motive, which we can diſcover, 
io this zeal, whieh both of them pretended to have 
«or > juitice. 

vanity ! how little is thy force acknowledged, 
or thy operations diſcerned ! How wantonly doſt thou 
leceive mankind under different diſguiſes ! Some- 
*imes thou doſt wear the face of pity, ſometimes of 
generoſity : nay, thou haſt the aſſurance even to put 
on thoſe glorious ornaments which belong only to 
heroic virtue. Thou odious, deformed monſter ! 
whom prieſts have railed at, philoſophers deſpiſed, 
and poets ridiculed ;z is there a wretch ſo abandoned 
as to own thee for an acquaintance in public? yet 
how few will refuſe to enjoy thee in private! nay, 
thou art the purſuit of moſt men through their lives. 
The greateſt villanies are daily practiſed to pleaſe 
thee : nor is the meaneſt thief below, or the greateſt 
hero above thy notice. Thy embraces are often the 


ſole aim and ſole reward of the private robbery, and 


the plundered province. It is to pamper up thee, 
thou harlot, that we attempt to withdraw.from others 
what we do not want, or to withhold from them what 
they do. All our paſſions are thy ſlaves. Avarice 
itſelf 1s often no more than thy handmaid, and even 
lull thy pimp. The bully fear, like a coward, flies 
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before thee, and joy and grief hide their heads in thy: 


preſence. 


I know thou wilt think, that whilſt I abuſe thee, 
I court thee; and that thy love hath inſpired me to 
write this ſareaſtical papegyrick on thee : but thou art 
deceived, I value thee not a farthing; nor will it 
give me any pain, if thou ſhouldſt prevail on the 
reader to cenſure this digreſſion as arrant nonſenſe : 
for know, to thy confuſion, that I have introduced 
thee for no other purpoſe than to lengthen out a ſhort 
chapter ; and fo I return to my liſtory. 


C. HAP XVI. 
The eſcape of the thief, Mr. Adams*s diſappointment. 


The arrival of tas very extraordinary perſqnages, and 
the introduction of parjon Adams ie parſon Barnabas. 


ARNABAS and the ſurgeon being returned, 

as we have ſaid, to the inn, in order to eonvey 
the thief before the juſtice, were greatly concerned to 
find a ſmall accident had happened, which ſomewhat 
liſconcerted them; and this was no other than the 
thief's eſcape, who had modeſtly withdrawn himſelt 
by night, declining all oftentation, and not chooſing, 
in imitation of ſome great men, to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf at the expence of being pointed at. 

When the company had retired the evening be- 
fore, the thief was detained in a room where the con- 
ſtable, and one of the young fellows who took him, 
were planted as his guard. About the ſecond watch, 
a general complaint of drowth was made both by the 
priſoner and his keepers ; among whom it was at laſt 
agreed, that the conſtable ſhould remain on duty, 
and the young fellow call up the tapſter; in which 
diſpoſition the latter apprehended not the leaſt danger, 
as the conſtable was well armed, and could belides 
eaſily ſumman him back to his aſſiſtance, if the pri- 
{oner made the leaſt attempt to gain his liberty. | 

The young fellow had not long left the room, be- 
fore it came into the conſtable's head, that the pri- 
ſoner might leap on him by ſurpriſe, and thereby pre- 
venting him of the uſe of his. weapons, eſpecially the 


long 
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long ſtaff in which he chiefly confided, might reduce 
the ſucceſs of a ſtruggle to an equal chance. He 
wiſely thereforz, to prevent this inconvenience, ſlipped 
out of the room himſelf, and locked the door, wait- 
ing without with his ſtaff in his hand, ready lifted to 
fell the unhappy priſoner, if by ill fortune he ſhould 
attempt to break out. 

But human life, as hath been diſcovered by ſome 

reat man or other, (for I would by no means be un- 
Ferſtood to affect the honour of making any ſuch diſ- 
covery) very much reſembles a game at Cheſs : for as 
in the latter, while a gameſter ts too attentive to ſecure 
himſelf very Rrongly on one fide the board, he 1s apt 
to leave an unguarded opening on the other; {ſo doth 
it often happen in life ; and 2 did it happen on this 
occaſion : for whilſt the cautious conſtable, with ſuch 
wonderful ſagacity, had poſſeſſed himſelf of the door, 
he moſt unhappily forgot the window. 

'The thief, who plied on the other fide, no ſooner 
perceived this opening, than he began to move that 
way; and finding the paſſage eaſy, he took with him 
the young fellow's hat; and without any ceremony, 

ped into the ſtreet, and made the beſt of his way. 

he young fellow returning with a double mug of 
ſtrong beer, was a little ſurpriſed to find the conſtable 
at the door; but much more ſo, when, the door 
being opened, he perceived the priſoner had made his 
eſcape, and which way. He threw down the beer, 
and without uttering an; thing to the conſtable, ex- 
cept a hearty curſe or two, he nimbly leaped out at 
the window, and went agatn in purſuit of his prey ; 
being very unwilling to [oe the reward which he had 
aſſured himſelf of. | 

The conſtable hath not been diſcharged of ſuſpicion 
on this account: it hath been ſaid, that not being 
concerned in the taking the thief, he could not have 
been entitled to any part of the reward, if he had 
been convicted; that the thief had ſeveral guineas 
in his pocket ; that it was very unlikely he ſhould 
have been guilty of ſuch an overſight ; that his pre- 
tence for leaving the room was abſurd ; that it was 
his conſtant mazim, that a wiſe man never refuſed 
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money on any conditions; that at every election he 
always had ſold his vote to both parties, c. 

But notwithſtanding theſe, and many other ſuch 
allegations, I am ſufficiently convinced of his inno- 
cence ; having been poſitively aſſured of it, by thoſe 
who received their informations from his own mouth; 
which, in the opinion of ſome moderns, is the beſt, 
and indeed only evidence. 

All the family were now up, and with many 
others aſſembled in the kitchen, where Mr. Tou- 
wouſe was in ſome tribulation ; the ſurgeon having 
declared, that by law he was liable to be indicted for 
the thief's eſcape, as it was out of his houſe : he was 
a little comforted however, by Mr. Barnabas's opini- 
on, that as the eſcape was by night, the indictment 
would not Iy. 

Mrs. Tow-wouſe delivered herſelf in the following 
words: Sure never was ſuch a fool as my huſband! 
would any other perſon living have left a man in 
the cuſtody of ſuch a drunken drowſy blockhead as 
Tom Suckbribe ! (which was the conſtable's name:) 
and if he could be indicted without any harm to 
© his wife and children, I ſhould be glad of it.“ 
(Then the bell rung in Joſeph's room.) Why, Betty, 
John, Chamberlain, where the devil are you all? 
Have you no ears, or no conſcience, not to tend 
the ſick better ?!—See what the gentleman wants 
why don't you go yourſelf, Mr. Tow-wouſe ? but 
any one may die for you; you have no more fee]- 
ing than a deal-board. If a man lived a fortnight 
in your houſe without ſpending a penny, you would 
„never put him in mind of it. See whether he 
drinks tea or coffee for breakfaſt.” Ves, my dear, 
eried 'T'ow-wouſe. She then aſked the doctor and 
Mr. Barnabas what morning's draught they chole, 
who anſwered they had u pot of cyder-and at the fire; 
which we will leave them merry over, and return to 
Joſeph. 

He had roſe pretty early this morning: but though 
his wounds were far from threatening any danger, 
he was ſo fore with the bruiſes, that it was impoſlible 
for him to think of undertaking a journey yet; Mr. 

| Adams. 
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Adams therefore, whoſe ſtock was viſibly decreaſed | 


with the expences of ſupper and breakfaſt, and which 
could not ſurvive that day's ſcoring, began to conſider 


how it was poſſible to recruit it. At laſt he ery'd, 


He had Juckily hit on a ſure method; and though 
it would oblige him to return himſelf home toge- 
ther with Joſeph, it mattered not much.“ He then 
ſent for Tow-wouſe, and taking him into another 
room, told him, „ He wanted to borrow three 
C 28 for which he would put ample ſecurity into 
his hands.“ Tow-wouſe, who expected a watch, or 
He believed he could furniſh him.“ Upon which 
Adams, pointing to his ſaddle- bag, told him with a 
face and voice full of ſolemnity, That there were in 
* that bag no leſs than nine volumes of manuſcript 
© ſermons, as well worth a hundred pounds as a ſhil- 
ling was worth twelve pence, and that he would de- 
6 — one of the volumes in his hands by way of 
pledge; not doubting but that he would have the 
© honeſty to return it on his repayment of the money: 
for otherwiſe he muſt be a very great loſer, ſeeing 
* that every volume would at leaſt bring him ten 
pounds, as he had been informed by a neighbour- 
ing clergyman in the country: for,“ ſaid he, © as to 
« my own part, _ never yet dealt in printing, 
c * not pretend to aſcertain the exact value of ſuch 
things.“ 

et who was a little furpriſed at the 
pawn, faid (and not without ſome truth), That he 
was no judge of the price of ſucKk kind of goods: 
© and as for money, he really was very ſhort.” Adams 
anſwered, «* Certainly he would not ſcruple to lend 
© him three guineas on what was undoubtedly worth 
«© at leaſt ten.“ The landlord replied, He did not 
© believe he had ſo much money in the houſe, and 
« beſides he was to make up a ſum. He was very 
© confident the books were of much higher value, and 
© heartily ſorry it did not ſuit him.” He then cried 
out, Coming Sir !? though nobody called; and ran 
down ſtairs without any fear of breaking his neck. 


Poor Adams was extremely dejected at this diſap- 
pointment, 


rings or ſomething of double the value, anſwered, i 
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pointment, nor knew he- what farther ſtratagem to 
try. He immediately applied to his pipe, his con- 
ſtant friend and comfort in his afflictions; and lean- 
ing over the rails, he devoted himſelf to meditation, 
aſſiſted by the inſpiring fumes of tobacco. 

He had on a night-cap drawn over his wig, and a 
ſhort great coat, which half covered his caſſock; a 
dreſs which, added to ſomething comical enough in 
his countenance, compoſed a figure likely to attract 
the eyes of thoſe who were not over-given to obſer- 
vation. . 

Whilſt he was ſmoaking his pipe in this poſture, 
a coach and fix, with a numerous attendance, drove 
into the inn. Therealighted from the coach a young 
fellow and a brace of pointers, after which another 
young fellow leapt from the box, and ſhook the for- 
mer by the hand ; and both, together with the dogs, 
were inſtantly conducted by Mr. Tow-wouſe into an 
apartment; whither as they paſſed, they entertained 
themſelves with the following ſhort facetious dia- 
logue. 

: You are a pretty fellow for a coachman, Jack !” 
ſays he from the coach, © you had almoſt overturned 
© us juſt now.” Pox take you, ſays the coachman, 
if I had only broke your neck, it would have been 
«© ſaving ſomebody elſe the trouble: but I ſhould have 
been ſorry for the pointers.” « Why, you ſon of a 


b,“ anſwered the other, if nobody ſhould ſhoot 


© better than you, the pointers would be of no uſe.” 
Den me,” ſays the coachman, I will ſhoot with 
© you, five guineas a ſhot.” * You be hanged,” fays 
the other, for five guineas you ſhall ſhoot at my 
* a—,* Done,“ ſays the coachman, I'll pepper 
© you better than ever you was pepper'd by Jenny 
Bouncer.“ Pepper your grandmother,” ſays the 
© other, © here's Taw-wouſe will let you ſhoot at him 
« for a ſhilling a-time.* « I know his Honour better,“ 
cries Tow-wouſe, I never ſaw a ſurer ſhoot at a pare 
© tridge. Every man miſſes now and then; but if 1 
could ſhoot half as well as his Honour, I would de- 
© fire no better livelihood than I could get by my 
gun.“ Pox on you,” ſaid the coachman, you de- 
« moliſh 
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* moliſh more game now than your head's worth. 
© 'There's a bitch, Tow-wouſe, by G—, ſhe never 
« blinked a “ bird in her life.” © I have a puppy not 
a year old ſhall hunt with her for a hundred,“ cries 
the other gentleman. * Done,” ſays the coachman 
© but you will be poxed before you make the bett.“ If 
© you have a mind for a bett,* cries the coachman, 
« I will match my ſpotted dog with your white bitch 
for a hundred, play or pay.“ Done, ſays the 
other, and PII run Baldface againſt Slouch with 
you for another.” No,“ cries he from the box, 
© but PII venture Miſs Jenny againſt Baldface or 
Hannibal either.“ Go to the Fil, cries he from 
the coach, I will make every bett your own way, 
© to be ſure! I will match Hannibal with Slouch for 
a thouſand, if you dare, and I ſay done fir.” 

They were now arrived, and the reader will be 
very contented to leaye them, and repair to the kit- 
chen, where Barrabas, the ſurgeon, and an exciſeman, 
were ſmoaking their pipes over ſome cyder-and, and 
where the ſervants, who attended the two noble gentle- 
men we have juſt ſeen alight, were now arrived. 


Tom,“ cries one of the footmen, there's Parſon - 


Adams ſmoaking his pipe in the gallery.” Ves,“ 
ſays Tom, I pulfed off my hat to him, and the Par- 
« ſon ſpoke to me.” | 

© Is the gentleman a clergyman then?“ ſays Bar- 
nabas, (for his caſſock had been tied up when he firſt 

— « Yes Sir,* anſwered the footman, and 

© one there be but few like.“ Aye,” ſaid Barnabas, 

c if I had known it ſooner, I ſhould have defired his 

company; I would always ſhow a proper reſpect 

for the cloth : but what ſay you, DoQor, ſhall we 
adjourn into a room, and invite him to take part 
of a bowl of punch ? 

This propoſal was immediately agreed to, and exe- 
euted ; and Parſon Adams, accepting the invitation, 
much civility paſſed between the two clergymen, who 
both declared the great honour they had tor the cloth. 

\ They 


* To blink is a term uſed to ſignify the dog's paffing by 2 
dird without poigting at it, 
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They had not been og together, before they entered 
Into a diſcourſe on ſmall tithes, which continued a full 
hour, without the doctor or exciſeman's having one 
opportunity to offer a word. 

It was then propoſed to begin a general converſa- 
tion, and the exciſeman opened on foreign affairs : 
but a word unJuckily dropping from one of them, in— 
troduced a diſſertation on the hardſhips ſuffered by 
the inferior clergy ; which, after a long duration, con- 
cluded with bringing the nine volumes of ſermons on 
the carpet. 

Barnabas greatly diſcour2ged poor Adams; he 
ſaid, The age was ſo wicked, that nobody read ſer- 
mons : Would you think it, Mr. Adams,“ ſaid he, 
] once intended to print a volume of ſermons my- 
© ſelf, and they had the approbation of two or three 
* biſhops ; but what do you think a. bookſeller offer- 
ed me? © Twelve guineas, perhaps, cried Adams. 
© Not twelve pence, Fa you,“ anſwered Barna. | 
bes; nay, the dog refuſed me a Concordance in ex- 
change. At Th offered to give him the printing 
them, for the ſake of dedicating them to that very 
gentleman who juſt now drove his own coach into 
the inn; and I aſſure you he had the impudence ta 
refuſe my offer: by which means I loſt a good li- 
ving, that was afterwards given away in exchange 
for a pointer, to one who—but I will not ſay any 
thing againſt the cloth. So you may gueſs, Mr. 
Adams, what you are to expect; for if ſermons 
would have gone down, I beheve—I will not be 
vain : but to be conciſe with you, three biſhops ſaid, 
they were the belt that ever were writ : but indeed 
there are a pretty moderate number printed already, 
and not all fold yet.'—* Pray, Sir,“ ſaid Adams, 
what do you think the numbers may amount to?? 
Sir,“ anſwered Barnabas, * a bookſeller told me, he 
believed five thouſand volumes at leaſt.“ Five thou- 
ſand !' quoth the ſurgeon, what can they be writ 
upon ? I remember, when I was a boy, I uſed to 
read one Tillotſon's ſermons ; and. I am ſure, if a 
man practiſed half ſo much as is in one of thoſe ſer- 
mons, he will go to heaven.“ Doctor,“ cried Bar, 
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nabas, „you have a profane way of talking, for which 
© I muſt reprove you. A man can never have his 
duty too frequently inculcated into him. And as 
for Tillotſon, to be ſure he was a good writer, and 
«* ſaid things very well; but compariſons are odious; 
© another man may write as well as he—l believe 
there are ſome of my ſermons,*—and then he ap- 
plied the candle to the pipe.—* And I believe there 
< are ſome of my diſcourſes,” cries Adams, * which 
the biſhops would not think totally unworthy of 
being printed ; and I have been informed, I might 
procure a very large ſum (indeed an immenſe one) 
on them.“ © I doubt that ;* anſwered Barnabas: 
however, if you deſire to make ſome money of 
them, perhaps you may ſell them, by advertiſing 
the manuſcript ſermons of a clergyman lately de- 
ceaſed, all warranted originals, and never printed. 
And now I think of it, I ſhould be obliged to you, 
if there be ever a funeral one among them, to lend 
it me: for I am this very day to preach a funeral 
ſermon ; for which I have not penned a line, though 
© I am to have a double price.“ Adams anſwered, 
He had but one, which he feared would not ſerve 
his purpoſe, being ſacred to the memory of a magi- 
ſtrate, who had exerted himſelf very fingularly in 
the preſervation of the morality of his neighbours, 
inſomuch, that he had neither ale-houſe nor lewd wo- 
man in the pariſh where he lived. —* No,” replied 
Barnabas, that will not do quite ſo well; for the 
deceaſed, upon whoſe virtues I am to harangue, was 
a little too much addicted ro liquor, and publicly 
kept a miſtreſs. —I believe I mult take a common 
ſermon, and truſt to my memory to introduce ſome- 
thing handſome on him.“ [To your invention ra- 
ther,” ſaid the doctor, your memory will be apter 
to put you out; for no man living remembers any 
thing good of him.” f 

With ſuch kind of ſpiritual diſcourſe, they emp- 
tied the bowl of punch, paid their reckoning, and 
ſeparated: Adams and the doctor went up to Poleph, 
Parſon Barnabas departed to celebrate the aforeſaid 


deceaſed, 
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deceaſed, and the exciſeman deſcendcd into the cellar 
to gauge the veſſels. 

Joſeph was now ready to fit down to a loin of mut- 
ton, and waited for Mr. Adams, when he and the doc- 
tor came in. The doctor having felt his pulſe, and 
examined his wounds, declared him much better, which 
he imputed to that ſanative ſoporiferous draught ; a 
medicine, whoſe virtues, he ſaid, were never to be ſuf- 
ficiently extolled. And great indeed they mult be, if 
Joſeph was ſo much indebted to them as the doctor 
imagined; fince nothing more than thoſe cfiluvias 
which eſcaped the cork, could have contributed to his 
recovery: for the medicine had ſtood untouched in 
the window ever ſince its arrival. 

Joſeph paſfed that day, and the three ſollowing, 
with his friend Adams; in which nothing fo remark— 
able happened as the ſwift progreſs of his recovery. 
As he had an excellent habit of body, his wounds 
were now almoit healed ; and his bruiſes gave him ſo 
little uneaſineſs, that he preſſed Mr. Adams to let him 
depart, told him he ſhould never be able to return ſuf- 
ficient thanks for all his favours ; but begged that he 
might no longer delay his journey to London. 

Adams, notwithſtanding the ignorance, as he con- 
ceived it, of Mr. Tow-wouſe, and the envy (for ſuch 
he thought it) of Mr. Barnabas, had great expecta- 
tions from his ſermons : ſeeing therefore Joſeph in ſo 
good a way, he told him he would agree to his ſetting 
out the next morning in the ſtage-coach ; that he be- 
lieved he ſhould have ſufficient, after the reckoning 
was paid, to procure him one day's conveyance in it, 
and afterwards he would be able to ſet on on foot, or 
might be favoured with a lift in ſome neighbour's 
waggon, (eſpecially as there was then to be a fair in 
the town whither the coach would carry him, to 
which numbers from his pariſh reſorted. And as to 
himſelf, he agreed to proceed to the great city. 

They were now walking in the inn-yard, when a 
fat, fair, ſhort perſon rode in, and alighting from his 
horſe, went directly up to Barnabas, who was ſmoak- 
mg his pipe ou a bench. The parſon and the ſtranger 
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ſhook one another very lovingly by the hand, and went 
anto a room together. 

The evening now coming on, Joſeph retired to his 
chamber, whither the good Adams accompanied him; 
and took this opportunity to expatiate on the great 
mercies Gob had lately ſhewn him, of which he ought 
not only to have the deepeſt inward ſenſe, but likewiſe 
to expreſs outward thankfulneſs for them. They there- 
fore fell both on their knees, and ſpent a conſiderable 
time in prayer and thankſgiving. 

They had juſt finiſhed, when Betty came in and told 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Barnabas deſired to ſpeak to him on 
ſome buſineſs of conſequence below ftairs. Joſeph 
defired, if it was likely to detain him long, he would 
let him know it, that he might go to bed, which A- 
dams promiſed, and in that caſe they wiſhed one ano- 
ther good night. 


C HAP. XVII. 


A pleaſant diſcourſe between the two parſons and the book- 
ſeller, which was broke off by an unlucky accident hap- 
pening in the inn, which produced a dialogue between 


Mrs. Tow-wouſe and her maid, of no gentle kind. 


S ſoon as Adams came into the room, Mr. Bar- 

nabas introduced him to the ſtranger, who was, 
he told him, a bookſeller, and would be as likely to 
deal with him for his ſermons as any man whatever. 
Adams, ſaluting the ſtranger, anſwered Barnabas, that 
he was very much obliged to him ; that nothing could 
be more convenient; for he had no other buſineſs to 
the great city, and was heartily deſirous of returning 
with the young man who was jult recovered of his 
misfortune. He then ſnapt his fingers, (as was uſual 


with him), and took two or three turns about the room 


in an eeſtacy. And to induce the bookſeller to be as 
£xpeditious as poſſible, as likewiſe to offer him a bet- 
ter price for his commodity, he aſſured them their 
meeting was extremely lucky to himſelf : for that he 
had the molt prefling occaſion for money at that time, 
bis own being almoſt ſpent, and having a friend then 
in the ſame inn, who was juſt recovered from ſome 

wounds 
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wounds he had received from robbers, and was in a 
molt indigent condition: So that nothing,” ſays he, 
could be ſo opportune, for the ſupplying both our 
« neceſſities, as my making an immediate bargain with 
© you,” 

fv ſoon as he had ſeated himſelf, the ſtranger be- 
gan in theſe words: * Sir, I do not care ablolutely 
to deny engagiug in what my friend Mr. Barnabas 
recommends : but ſermons are mere drugs. The 
trade is ſo vaitly ſtocked with them, that really un- 
leſs they come out with the name of Whitefield or 
Weſley, or ſome other ſuch great man, as a biſhop, 
or thoſe ſort of people, I don't care to touch, unleſs 
row it was a ſermon preached on the zoth of Janu- 
ary, or we could ſay in the title-page, publiſhed at 
the earneſt requeſt of the congregation, or the in- 
habitants: but truly for a dry piece of ſermons, I 
had rather be excuſed; eſpecially, as my hands are 
ſo full at preſent. However, Sir, as Mr. Barnabas 
mentioned them to me, I will, if you pleale,. take 
the manuſcript with me to town, and ſend. you my 
opinion of it in a very ſhort time.” 
* O,” ſaid Adams, if you deſire it, I will read two 
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or three diſcourſes as a ſpecimen.“ This Harnabas, 


who loved ſermons no better than a grocer doth figs, 
immediately objected to, and adviſed Adams to let 
the bookſeller have his ſermons; telling him, if he 
gave him a direction, he might be certain of a ſpeedy 
anſwer :. adding, he need not icruple truſting them in 
his poſſeſſion. * No,” ſaid the bookſeller, if it was a 
play that had been acted twenty nights together, I 
believe it would be ſafe.“ 

Adams did not at all reliſh the laſt expreſſion ; he 
faid, he was ſorry to hear ſermons compared to plays. 
Not by me, 1 aſſure you,” cry'd the bookſeller, 
though I don't know whether the licenſing act may 
not ſhortly bring them to the ſame footing : but 1 
have formerly known a hundred guineas given for a 
6 play—.* More ſhame for thoſe who gave it,” 
ery'd Barnabas. Why ſo? ſaid the booklelicr, * for 
they got hundreds by it.“ «+ But is there no difter- 
s ence between conveying good or ill iultrifiions tw 
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mankind ?? ſaid Adams; * would not an honeſt mind 
rather loſe money by the one, than gain it by the 
* other? © If you can find any ſuch, I will not be 
© their hinderance,” anſwered the bookſeller; «© but I 
« think thoſe perſons who get by preaching ſermons, 
© are the propereſt to loſe by 2 them; for my 
s part, the copy that ſells beſt, will be always the 
* beſt copy in my opinion; I am no enemy to ſer- 
* mons but becauſe they don't ſell : for I would as 


* ſoon print one of Whiteſeld's, as any farce what- 


© ever.” | 
© Whoever prints ſuch heterodox ſtuff ought to 
be hanged,” ſays Barnabas. Sir,“ ſaid he, turning 
to Adams, this fellow's writings (T know not whe- 
* ther you have ſcen them) are levelled at the clergy. 
He would reduce us to the example of the primitive 
ages, forſooth ! and would infinuate to the people, 
that a clergyman ought to be always preaching and 
praying. He pretends to underitand the ſcripture 
literally, and would make mankind believe, that 
the poverty and low eitate which was recommended 
to the church in its infancy, and was only tempo- 
rary doctrine adapted to her under perſecution, was 
to be preſerved in her flouriſhing and eſtabliſhed 
ſtate. Sir, the principles of Toland, Woolſton, and 
all the free-thinkers, are not calculated to do half 
the miſchief, as thoſe profeſſed by this fellow and 
his followers.” 
© Sir,” anſwered Adams, if Mr. Whitefield had 
carried this doctrine no farther than you mention, I 
ſhould have remained, as I once was, his well-wiſher. 
I am myſelf as great an enemy to the luxury and 
ſplendox of the clergy as he can be. I do not, more 
than he, by the flouriſhing eſtate of the church, un- 
derſtand the palaces, equipages, dreſs, furniture, 
rich dainties, and vaſt fortunes of her miniſters. 
Surely thoſe things, which ſavour ſo ſtrongly of this 
world, become not the ſervants of one who pro- 
feſſed his kingdom was not of it: but when he be- 
an to call nonſenſe and enthuſiaſm to his aid, and 
let up the deteſtable doctrine of faith againſt good 
works, I was his friend go longer; for ſurely that 
| « doctrine 
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doctrine was coined in hell, and one would think 
© none but the devil bimſelf could have the confidence 
to preach it. For, Can any thing be more deroga- 
© tory to the honour of Gop, than for men to ima- 
« gine that the all-wiſe Being will hereafter ſay to 
© the good and virtuous, “ Notwithſtanding the pu- 
« rity of thy life, notwithſtanding that conſtant rule 
&« of virtue and goodneſs in which you walked upon 
« earth, ſtill as thou didſt not believe every thing in 
te the true orthodox manner, thy want of faith Tall 
& condemn thee?” Or, on the other fide, can any 
< doctrine have a more pernicious influence on ſociety, 
* than a perſuaſion, that it will be a good plea for the 
« villain at the laſt day; „ Loxp, it is true, I never 
% obeyed one of thy commands; yet puniſh me not, 
« for I believe them all?“ © I ſuppoſe, Sir,“ ſaid the 
bookſeller, your ſermons are of a different kind!“ 
Ay, Sir,” ſaid Adams, * the contrary, I thank Hea- 
ven, is inculcated in almoſt every page, or I ſhould 
belie my own opinion, which hath always been, that 
a virtuous and good Turk, or Heathen, are more ac- 
ceptable in the fight of their Creator, than a vicious 
and wicked Chriſtian, though his faith was as per- 
fectly orthodox as St. Paul's himſelf.—“ 1 wiſh you 
ſucceſs,” fays the bookſeller, but mult beg to be 
excuſed, as my hands are fo very full at preſent ; and 
indeed I am afraid, you will find a backwardneſs in 
the trade, to engage in a book which the clergy 
would be certain to cry down.“ *© Gop forbid,” ſays 
Adams, any books. ſhould be propagated which the 
* clergy would ery down: but if you mean by the 
clergy, ſome few deſigning factious men, who have it 
at heart to eſtabliſh ſome favourite ſchemes, at the 
price of the liberty of mankind, and the very eſſence 
of religion, it is not in the power of ſuch perſons to 
decry any book they pleaſe ; witneſs that excellent 
book, called, “ A plain account of the nature and 
« end of the Sacrament;“ a book written (if I may 
venture on the expreſſion). with the pen of an angel, 
and calculated to reſtore the true uſe of Chriſtianity, 
© and of that ſacred inſtitution : for, what could tend 
more to the noble purpoſes of religion, than. fre- 
Eo 8 ent. 
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£ quent cheerful meetings among the members of a 


© ſociety, in which they ſhould, in the prefence of one 
another, and in the ſervice of the Supreme Being, 
make promiſes of being good, friendly, and bene- 
© yolent to each other? Now this excellent book was 
© attacked by a party, but unſucceſsfully.” At theſe 
words, Barnabas fell a ringing with all the violence 
imaginable ; upon which a ſervant attending, he bid 
him bring a bill immediately: for that he was in 
company, for aught he knew, with the devil himſelf ; 
and. he expected to hear the Alcoran, the Leviathan, 
or - Wooliton commended, if he ftaid a few minutes 
longer. Adams deſired, as he was ſo much moved 
at his mentioning a book, which he did without a 

prehending any poſſibility of offence, that he would 
be ſo kind to propoſe any objections he had to it, 
which he would endeavour to anſwer. I propoſe 
© objections ? ſaid Barnabas, I never read a {yl- 
_ © lable in any ſuch wicked book; I never ſaw it in 
my life, I aſſure you.” Adams was going to an- 
ſwer, when a moſt hideous uproar began in the inn, 
Mrs. Tow-wouſe, Mr. Tow-wouſe, and Betty, all lift- 
ing up their voices together: but Mrs. 'Tow-wouſe's 
voice, like a baſe viol in a concert, was clearly and 


diſtinctly diſtinguiſhed my the reſt, and was heard 


to articulate the following ſounds :—* O you damn'd 
©. villain, is this the return to all the care I have 
taken of your family ? this the reward of my vir- 
tue? Is this the manner in which you behave to 
one who brought you a fortune, and preferred you 
to ſo many. matches, all your betters? To abuſe 
my bed, my own bed, with my own ſervant : but 
PI maul the flut, I'll tear her naſty eyes out; was 
ever ſuch a pitiful dog, to take up with ſuch a mean 
trollop? If ſhe had been a gentlewoman, like my— 
ſelf, it had been ſome excuſe ; but a beggarly ſaucy 
dirty ſervant maid. Get you out of my houſe, you 
whore.“ To which ſhe added another name, which 
we do not care to ſtain our paper with. It was a 
monoſyllable beginning with a b—, and indeed was 
the ſame, as if ſhe had proncunced the words, She- 
Dog. Which term we ſhall, to avoid offence, uſe 
UN. 
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on this occaſion, though, indeed, both the miſtreſs 
and maid uttered the above-mentioned b—, a word 
extremely diſguſtful to females of the lower ſort. 
Betty had borne all hitherto with patience, and had 
uttered only lamentations: but the laſt appellation 
ſtung her to the quick. I am a woman as well as 
» yourſelf,” ſhe roared out, and no fhe-dog ; and if I 
© have been a little naughty, I am not the firſt: if I 
© have been no better than I ſhould be,“ cries ſhe ſob- 
bing, © that's no reaſon you ſhould call me out of my 
name; my be-betters are wo--rſe than me.“ Huzzy, 
« huzzy,” ſays Mrs. Tow-wouſe, have you the im- 
* pudence to anſwer me? Did I not catch you, you 
© ſaucy — and then again repeated the terrible word 
ſo odious to female ears. * I can't bear that name,? 
auſwered Betty: * if I have been wicked, I am to 
© anſwer for it myſelf in the other world ; but I have 
done nothing that's unnatural ; and 1 will go out 
of your houſe this moment : for I will never be call- 
© ed She-Dog by any miſtreſs in England. Mrs. 
Tow-wouſe then armed herſelf with the Toit ; but was 
prevented from executing any dreadful purpoſe by 
Mr. Adams, who ies her arms with the ftrength 
of a wriſt which Hercules would not have been 
aſhamed of, Mr. Tow-wouſe being caught, as our 
lawyers expreſs it, with the manner, and having no 
defence to make, very prudently withdrew himfelf ; 
and Betty committed herfelf to the protection of the 
hoſtler, who, though ſhe could not conceive him pleaſed 
with what had happened, was, in her opinion, rather a 
gentler beaſt than her miſtreſs. | 
Mrs. Tow-wouſe, at the interceſſion of Mr. Adams, 
and finding the enemy vaniſhed, began to compoſe 
herſelf, and at length recovered the uſual ſerenity of 
her temper ; in which we will leave her, to open to 
the reader the ſteps which led to a cataſtrophe com- 
mon enough, and comical enough too, perhaps in mo- 
dern hiſtory, yet often fatal to the repoſe and well- 


being of families, and the ſubje& of many tragedies, 
both in life and on the gage, 
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CHA ©P. II. 


The hiſtory of Betty the chambermaid, and an account 


of what occaſioned the violent ſcene in the preceding 
chapter. 


ETTY., who was the occaſion of all this hurry, 
had ſome good qualities. She had good-nature, 
generoſity, and compaſſion; but, untortunately, her 
conſtitution was compoſed of thoſe warm ingredients, 
which, though the purity of courts or nunneries might 
have happily controlled them, were by no means able 
to endure the tickliſh ſituation of a chambermaid at 
an inn, who is daily liable to the ſolicitations of lo— 
vers of all complexions, to the dangerons addrefles of 
fine gentlemen of the army, who ſometimes are ob- 
liged to reſide with them a whole year together; and, 
above all, are expoſed to the careſſes of footmen, ſtage- 
coachmen, and drawers; all of whom employ the 
whole artillery of kiſſing, flattering, bribing, and every 
other weapon which is to be found in the whole ar- 
moury of Jove, againſt them. | | 

Betty, who was but one and twenty, had now 
lived three years in this dangerous ſituatjon, during 
which, ſhe had eſcaped pretty well. An enſign of foot 
was the firſt perſon who made an impreſſion on her 
heart; he did indeed raiſe a flame in her, which re- 
quired the care of a ſurgeon to cool. | 

While ſhe burnt for him, ſeveral others burnt for 
her. Officers of the army, young gentlemen trave]- 
ling the weſtern circuit, inoffenſive ſquires, and ſome 
of graver character were ſet afire by her charms ! 

At length, having perfectly recovercd the effects of 
her ſirſt unhappy paſſion, ſhe ſeemed to have vowed a 
ſtate of perpetual chaſtity. She was long deaf to all 
the ſufferings of her lovers, till one day, at a neigh- 
bouring fair, the rhetoric of John the hoſtler, with a 
new {traw hat, and a pint of wine, made a ſecond 
conqueſt over her. | 

She Cid not, however, fee] any of theſe flames on - 
this occaſion, which had been the conſequence of her 
former amour; nor, indeed, thoſe other ill effects, 
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which prudent young women very juſtly apprehend 


from too abſolute an indulgence to the preſſing en- 
dearments of their lovers. This latter, perhaps, was 
a little owing to her not being entirely conſtant to 
John, with whom ſhe permitted Tom Whipwell the 
{lage-coachman, and now and then a handſome young 
traveller, to ſhare her favours. 

Mr. Tow-wouſe had for ſome time caſt the lan- 
guiſhing eyes of affection on this young maiden. He 
had laid hold on every opportunity of ſaying tender 
things to her, ſqueezing her by the hand, and ſome- 
times kiſſing her lips : for, as the violence of his paſ- 
ſion had conſiderably abated to Mrs. Tow-woule ; ſo, 
like water, which is ſtopped from its uſual current in 
one place, it naturally ſought a vent in another. Mrs. 
Tow-wouſe is thought to have perceived this abate- 
ment ; and probably it added very little to the natu- 


ral ſweetneſs of her temper ; for, though ſhe was as true 


to her huſband as the dial to the ſun, ſhe was rather 
more deſirous of being ſhone on, as being more ca- 
pable of feeling his warmth. 

Ever ſince Joſeph's arrival, Betty had conceived 
an extraordinary liking to him, which diſcovered it- 
ſelf more and more, as he grew better and better; till 
that fatal evening, when, as ſhe was warming his bed, 
her paſſion grew to ſuch a height, and ſo perfectly 
maſtered both her modeſty and her reaſon, that, after 
many fruitleſs hints, and fly infinuations, ſhe at laſt 
threw down the warming-pan, and embracing him with 
great eagerneſs, {wore he was the handſomeſt creature 
ſhe had ever ſeen. 

Joſeph in great confuſion leapt from her, and told 
her, He was ſorry to fee a young woman caſt off all 
regard to modeſty : bnt ſhe had gone too far to re- 
cede, and grew ſo very indecent, that Joſeph was ob- 
liged, contrary to his inclination, to uſe ſome violence 
to her, and taking her in his arms, he ſhut her out of 
the room, and locked the door. 

How ought man to rejoice, that his chaſtity is al- 
ways in his own power; that if he hath ſufficient 
ſtrength of mind, he hath always a competent — 

O. 
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of body to defend himſelf, and cannot, like a poor 
weak woman, be raviſhed againſt his will ! 

Betty was in the moſt violent agitation at this diſ- 
appointment. Rage and luſt pulled her heart, as with 
two ſtrings, two different ways; one moment ſhe 
thought of ſtabbing Joſeph, the next of taking him 
in her arms, and devouring him with kiſſes; but the 
latter paſſion was far more prevalent. Then ſhe thought 


of revenging his refuſal on herſelf: but whilſt ſhe } 


was engaged in this meditation, happily Death pre- 


ſented himſelf to her in ſo many ſhapes of drowning, | 


hanging, poiſoning, Cc. that her diſtracted mind 
could reſolve on none. In this perturbation of ſpirit, 
it accidentally occurred to her memory, that her ma- 
ſter's bed was not made; ſhe therefore went directly 
to his room; where he happened at that time to be 
engaged at his bureau. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, ſhe 
attempted to retire ; but he called her back, and tak- 
ing her by the hand, ſqueezed her ſo tenderly, at the 
ſame time whiſpered ſo many ſoft things into her ears, 
and then preſſed her ſo cloſely with his kiſſes, that 


the vanquiſhed fair one, whoſe paſſions were already | 
raiſed, and which were not ſo whimſically capricious } 
that one man only could lay them, though, perhaps, 
ſhe would have rather preferred that one: the van- } 
quiſhed fair one quietly ſubmitted, I ſay, to her ma- 


ſter's will, who had juſt attained the accompliſhment 
of his bliſs, when Mrs. Tow-wouſe unexpectedly en- 
tered the room, and cauſed all that confuſion which 
we have before ſeen, and which it is not neceſſary at 
preſent to take any farther notice of: ſince, without 
the aſſiſtance of a fingle hint from us, every reader of 
any ſpeculation, or experience, though not married 
himſelf, may eaſily conjecture, that it concluded with 


the rag! | of Betty, the ſubmiſſion of Mr. Tow- | 


wouſe, with ſome things to be performed on his fide 
by way of gratitude for his wite's goodneſs in being 
reconciled to him, with many hearty promiſes never 
to offend any more in the like manner; and laſtly, 


his quietly and contentedly bearing to be reminded of | 


his tranſgreſſions, as a kind of penance, once or twice 


a day, during the reſidue of his life. 
BOOK 
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HAN. I. 
6) diviſions in authors. 


HERE are certain myſteries or ſecrets in 
all trades, from the higheſt to the loweſt, from 
that of prime-miniſtering to this of authoring, which 
are ſeldom diſcovered, unleſs to members of the ſame 
calling. Among thoſe uſed by us gentlemen of the 
latter occupation, 1 take this of dividing our works 
into books and chapters to be none of the leaſt con- 
ſiderable. Now, for want of being truly acquainted 
with this ſecret, common readers imagine, that, by 
this art of dividing, we mean only to ſwell our works 
to a much larger bulk than they would otherwiſe be 
extended to. Theſe ſeveral places therefore in our 
paper, which are filled with our books and chapters, 
are underſtood as ſo much buckram, itlays, and ſtay- 
tape, in a taylor's bill, ſerving only to make up the 
ſum total, commonly found at the bottom of our firſt 
Page, and of his laſt. 
ut in reality the caſe is otherwiſe ; and in this, 
as well as all other inſtances, we conſult the advan- 
tage of our reader, not our own : and indeed many 
notable uſes ariſe to him from this method : for, firſt, 
thoſe little ſpaces between our chapters may be looked 
upon as an inn or reſting-place, where he may ſtop 
and take a glaſs, or any other refreſhment, as it 
pleaſes him. Nay, our ſine readers will, perhaps, be 
ſcarce able to travel farther than through one of them 
ina day. As to thoſe vacant pages which are placed 
between our books, they are to be regarded as thoſe 
ſtages, where, in lon journeys, the traveller ſtays ſome 
time to repoſe himſelf, and confider of what he hath 
ſeen in the parts he hath already paſt through ; « 
confideration which 1 take the liberty to W 
I ittle 
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little to the reader : for, however ſwift his capacity 
may be, I would not adviſe him to travel through theſe 
pages too faſt : for if he doth, he may probably miſs 
the ſeeing ſome curious productions ef nature, which 
will be obſerved by the ſlower and more accurate 
reader. A volume without any ſuch places of reſt, 
reſembles the opening of wilds or ſeas, which 
tires the eye and fatigues the ſpirit when entered 
upon. 

Secondly, what are the contents prefixed to every 
chapter, but ſo many inſcriptions over the gates of 
inns (to continue the ſame metaphor) informing the 
reader what entertainment he is to expect, which, if 
he likes not, he may travel on to the next: for, in 
biography, as we are not tied down to an exact con— 
catenation equally with other hiſtorians ; ſo a chapter 
or two (for inſtance this I am now writing) may be 
often paſſed over without any injury to the whole. 
And in theſe inſcriptions I have been as faithful as 
poſſible, not imitating the celebrated Montaigne, who 
promiſes you one thing and gives you another; nor 
ſome title-page Foe th who promile a great deal and 
produce nothing at all. 

There are, beſides theſe more obvious beneſits, 
ſeveral others which our readers enjoy from this art 
of dividing ; though perhaps moſt of them too my- 
ſterious to be preſently underſtood by any who are not 
initiated into the ſcience of authoring. To mention 
therefore but one which is moſt obvious, it prevents 
ſpoiling the beauty of a book by turning down its 
leaves, a method otherwiſe neceſſary to thoſe readers, 
who (though they read with great improvement and 
advantage) are apt, when they return to their ſtudy, 
after half an hour's abſence, to forget where they 
left off. 

"Theſe diviſions have the ſanction of great anti- 
quity. Homer not only divided his great work into 
twenty-four books, (in compliment perhaps to the 
twenty-four letters, to which he had very particular 
obligations), but, according to the opinion of ſome 
very ſagacious critics, hawked them all ſeparately, de- 
livering only one book at a time, (probably by fub- 
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ſcription.) He was the firſt inventor of the art which 
hath ſo long lain dormant, of publiſhing by numbers ; 
an art now brought to ſuch perfection, that even die- 
tionaries are divided and exhibited piece-meal to the 
public; nay, one bookſeller hath (to encourage learn- 
ing, and eaſe the public) contrived to give them a die- 
tionary in this divided manner, for only fifteen ſhil- 
lings more than it would have coſt entire. 

Virgil hath given us his poem in twelve books, 
an argument of his modeſty ; for by that doubtlets he 
would inſinuate, that he pretends to no more than halt 
the merit of the Greek; for the ſame reaſon, 
our Milton went originally no farther than ten; 
till, being puffed up by the praiſe of his friends, 
he put himſelf on the ſame footing with the Roman 

oct. 

I ſhall not however enter ſo deep into this matter 
as ſome very learned critics have done, who have with 
infinite labour and acute diſcernment, diſcovered what 
books are proper for embelliſhment, and what require 
ſimplicity only, particularly with regard to ſimiles, 
which I think are now generally agreed to become 
any book but the firſt. | 

I will diſmiſs this chapter with the following ob- 


ſervation: that it becomes an author generally to di- 


vide a book, as it does a butcher to joint his meat; 
for ſuch aſſiſtance 1s of great help to both the reader 
and the carver. And now, having indulged my— 
ſelf a little, I will endeavour to nodules the curioſity 
of my reader, who is no doubt impatient to know 


what he will find in the ſubſequent chapters of this 


bock. 


CHAT IE 


A ſurpriſing inſtance of Mr. Adams's ert memary, 
with the unfortunate conſequences which is brought 
on ſoſeph. 


M* Adams and Joſeph were now ready to de- 
part different ways, when an accident deter- 
wincd the former to return with his friend, which 
Pow-woule, Parnabas, and the bookſellcr, had not 
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been able to do. This accident was, tha: thofe ſer- 
mons, which the parſon was travelling to London to 
publiſh, were, O my good reader, left behind ; what 
he had miſtaken for them in the ſaddle-bags be- 
ing no other than three ſhirts, a pair of ſhoes, and 
ſome other neceſſaries, which Mrs. Adams, who 
thought her huſband would want ſhirts more than 
ſermons on his journey, had carefully provided 
him. 

This diſcovery was now luckily owing to the pre- 
ſence of Joſeph at the opening the ſaddle-bags ; 
who having heard his friend ſay, * carried with him 
nine volumes of ſermons, and not being of that ſe& 
of philoſophers, who can reduce all the matter of the 
world into a nut-ſhell, ſeeing there was no room for 
them in the bags, where the parſon had ſaid the 
were depoſited, had the curioſity to cry out, Bleſs 
me, Sir, where are your ſermons? The parſon an- 
ſwered, There, there, child, there they are, under 
« my ſhirts.” Now it happened that he had taken 
forth his Jaſt ſhirt, and the vehicle remained viſibly 
empty. Sure, Sir,“ ſays Joſeph, there is nothing 
in the bags.“ Upon which Adams ſtarting, and 
teſtifying ſome ſurpriſe, cried, * Hey! fy, fy upon 
* it; they are not here ſure enough. Ay, they are 
« certainly left behind.” 

Joſeph was greatly concerned at the uneaſineſs 
which he apprehended his friend muſt feel from this 
diſappointment : he begged him to purſue his jour- 
ney, and promiſed he would himſelf return with the 
books to him, with the utmoſt expedition. No, 
thank you, child,“ anſwered Adams, © it ſhall not 
be fo. What would it avail me to tarry in the 
great city, unleſs I had my diſcourſes with me, 
« which are, at ita dicam, the ſole cauſe, the aitia mo- 
* notate of my peregrination. No, child, as this ac- 
« cident hath happened, I am reſolved to return back 
to my cure, together with yon; which indeed my 
s 
1 


inclination ſuſficiently leads me to. This diſap- 
pointment may perhaps be intended for my good. 
le concluded with a verſe out of Theocritus, which 


ſignifies 
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forifies no more than, that ſometimes it rains, and 
ſometimes the ſun ſhines. | 

Joſeph bowed with obedience and thankfulneſs 
for the inclination which the parſon expreſſed of re- 
turning with him; and now the hill was called. for, 
which, on examination, amounted within a ſhilling to 
the ſum M. Adams had in his pocket. Perhaps the 
reader may wonder how he was able to produce a ſuf- 
ficient ſum for ſo many days; that he may not be ſur- 
priſed therefore, it cannot be unneceſſary to acquaint 
him, that he had borrowed a guinea of a ſervant be- 
longing to the coach and- fix, who had been for- 
merly one of his pariſhioners, and whoſe maſter, 
the owner of the coach, then lived within three miles 
of him; for ſo good was the eredit of Mr. Adams, 
that even Mr. Peter, the Lady Buoby's Reward, would 
have lent him a guinea with very little ſccurity. 

Mr. Adams diſcharged the bill, and they were both 
ſetting out, having agreed to ride and tie; a method 
of travelling much uſed by perſons who have but 
one horſe between them, and is thus performed. 
The two travellers ſet out together, one on. horſe- 
back, the other on foot: now, as it generally. hap- 
pens that he on horſe-hack outgoes him on foot, the 
cuſtom is, that when ke arrives at the diſtance agreed. 
on, he is to diſmount, tie the horſe to ſome gate, 
tree, poſt, or other thing, and then proceed on ot 3 
when the other comes up to the horſe, he unties him, 
mounts and gallops on, till having paſſed by his fel- 
low- traveller, he likewiſe arrives at the place of ty- 
ing. And this is that method of travelling ſo much 
in uſe among our prudent anceſtors, who knew that 
horſes had mouths as well as legs, and that they could 
not uſe the latter, without being at the expence of 
ſuffering; the beaſts themſelves to uſe the former. This 
was the method in uſe in thoſe days, when,.inſtead of 
a cozch and fix, a member of parliament's lady uſed 
to mount a pillion behind her huſband ; and a grave 
ſerjeant at law condeſcended to amble to Weſtminſter 
on an ealy pad, with his clerk kicking his heels be- 


him. 
I 3 Adams 
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Adams was now gone ſome minutes, having inſiſted 
on Joſeph's beginning the journey on horſeback, 
and Joſeph had his foot in the ſtirrup, when the hoſt- 
ler preſented him a bill for the horſe's board durin 
his reſidence at the inn. Joſeph ſaid, Mr. Adams had 
paid all ; but this matter being referred to Mr. 'Tow- 
wouſe, was by him decided in favour of the hoſtler, 
and indeed with truth and juſtice ; for this was a freſh 
inſtance of that ſhortneſs of memory which did not 
ariſe from want of parts, but that continual hurry in 
which parſon Adams was always involved. 

Joſcph was now reduced to a dilemma which 
extremely puzzled him. The ſum due for horſe- 
meat was twelve ſhillings, «(for Adams, who had bor- 
rowed the beaſt of his clcrk, had ordered him to be 
Fed ns well as they could feed him), and the caſh 
in his pocket amounted to fixpence, (for Adams 
had divided the laſt flulling with him.) ow, though 
there have been ſome ingenious perſons who have 
contrived to pay twelve Ailtings with ſixpence, Jo- 
ſeph was not one of them. He had never contracted 
a debt in his life, and was conſequently the leſs ready 
at an expedient to extricate himſelf, Tow-wouſe 
was willing to give him credit till next time, to which 
Mrs. Tow-wouſe would probably have conſented, 

for ſuch was Joſeph's beauty, that it had made 

me impreſſion even on that piece of flint which 
that good woman wore in her boſom by way of 
heart.) Joſeph. would hive found therefore, very 
likely, the paſſage free, had he not, when he ho- 
neſtly diſcovered the nakedueſs of his pockets, pull- 
ed out that little piece of gold which we have men- 
tioned before. This cauſed Mrs, Tow-wouſe's eyes 
'to water ; ſhe told Joſeph, She did not conceive 3 
man could want money whilit he had gold in his 
pocket. Joſeph anſwered, He had ſuch a value for 
that little piece of gold, that he would not part with 

it for a hundred times the riches which the greatelt 
_ eſquire in the county was worth. A pretty way 
indeed,“ ſaid Mrs. Tow-wouſe, to run in debt, 
and then refuſe to part with your money, becauſe 
% you have a value for it. I never knew any 2 55 
| | St 
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of gold of more value than as many ſhillings as 
« it would change for.” Not to preſerve my life 
« from ſtarving, nor to redeem it from a robber, 
« would I part with this dear piece,” anſwered Jo- 
ſeph. What,” ſays Mrs. Tow-wouſe, I ſuppoſe 
it was given you by ſome vile trollop, ſome miſs 
or other; if it had been the preſent of a virtuous 
woman, you would not have had ſuch a value for 
it. My huſband is a fool if he parts with the horſe 
without being paid for him.” „No, no, I can't 
© part with the horſe indeed till I have the money,” 
cried Tow-wouſe. A reſolution highly commended 
by a lawyer then in the yard, who declared Mr. Tow- 
wouſe might juſtify the detainer. 

As we cannot therefore at preſent get Mr. Joſeph 
out of the inn, we ſhall leave him in it, and carry 
our reader on after parſon Adams, who, his mind 
being perfectly at eaſe, fell into a contemplation on a 
paſſage in ZEſchylus, which entertained him for three 
miles together, without ſuffering him once to reflect 
on his fellow-traveller. | 

At length, having ſpun out his thread, and be- 
ing now at the ſummit of à hill, he caſt his eyes 
backwards, and wondered that he could not ſee any 
ſign of Joſeph. As he left him ready to mount the 
horſe, he could not apprehend any miſchief had hap- 
pened, neither could he ſuſpect that he miſſed his 
way, it being ſo broad and plain: the only reaſon 
which preſented itſelf to him, was, that he had met 
with an acquaintance who had prevailed with him to 
delay ſome time in diſcourſe, 

He therefore reſolved to proceed ſlowly forwards, 
not doubting but that he ſhould be ſhortly overtaken, 
and ſoon came to a large water, which filling the 
whole road, he faw no method of paſling unleſs by 
wading through, which he accordingly did up to his 
middle; but was no ſooner got to the other «ide, than 
he perceived, if he had looked over the hedge, he 
would have found a foot-path capable of conducting 
him without wetting his ſhoes. 

His ſurpriſe at Joſeph's not coming up grew now 
very troubleſome ; he began to fear he Knew not 

| what 3 
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what; and as he determified to move no farther, and, 
if he did not ſhortly overtake him, to return back, 
he wiſhed to find a houſe of public entertainment, 
where he might dry his cloaths, and refreſh himſelf 
with a pint : but ſeeing no ſuch, (for no other reaſon 
than becauſe he did not caſt his eyes a hundred yards 
forwards), he ſat himſelf down on a ſtile, and pulled 
out his Aſchylus. 

A fellow paſſing preſently by, Adams aſked him, 
If he could direct him to an ale-houſe. The fel- 
low, who had juſt left it, and perceived the houſe 
and fign to be within fight, thinking he had jeered 
him, and being of a moroſe temper, bade him fol- 
low his noſe and be d—n'd. Adams told him he was 
a ſaucy jackanapes; upon which the fellow turned 
about angrily : but perceiving Adams clench his fiſt, 
he thought proper to go on without taking any far» 
ther notice. 

A horſeman following immediately after, and bei 
aſked the fame queition, anſwered, * Friend, there 
is one within a ſtone's throw; I believe you may ſee 
it before you.“ Adams, lifting up bis eyes, cried, 
I protett and ſo there is;“ and, thanking his infor- 
mer, proceeded directly to it. 


CHA . III. 


The opinion of tus lawyers concerning the ſame gentle- 
man, with Mr. Adams's enquiry into the religion of 
kis hoſt. ; 


E had juſt entered the houſe, had called for his 

pint, and ſeated himſelf, when two horſemen. 

came to the door, and fattening their horſes to. the 

rails, alighted. They faid there was a violent thuwer 

of rain eomiag on, which they intended to weather. 

there, and went into a little room by themſelves, not 
perceiving Mr. Adams. 

One of theſe immediately aſked the other, If he 
had ſeen a more comical adventure a great while? 
Upon which the other ſaid, He doubted whether, by 
© law, the landlord could juſtify detaining the horle 
for his corn and hay.“ But the former anſwered, 

, Undoubtedly 
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have known it tried.” 

Adams, who, though he was, as the reader may ſu- 
ſpect, a little inclined to forgetfulneſs, never wanted 
more than a hint to remind him, over-hearing their 
diſcourſe, immediately ſuggeſted to himſelf, that this 
was his own horſe, and that he had forgot to pay for 
him, which, upon enquiry, he was certified of by the 
greens who added, that the horſe was likely to 
1ave more reſt than food, unleſs he was paid for. 

The poor parſon reſolved to return preſently to the 
inn, though he knew no more than Joſeph, how to 
procure his horſe his liberty: he was however pre- 
vailed on to ſtay under cover, till the ſhower, which 
was now very violent, was over. 

The three travellers then ſat down together over 
a mug of good beer; when Adams, who had ob- 
ſerrel a gentleman's houſe as he paſſed along the 
road, enquired to whom it belonged: one of the 
horſemen had no ſooner mentioned the owner's name, 
than the other began to revile him in the moſt op- 
probrious terms. The Engliſh language ſcarce af- 
fords a ſingle reproachful word, which he did not 
vent on this occaſion. He charged him likewiſe with 
many particular facts. He fſaid,-* He no more re- 
* garded a field of wheat when he was hunting, than 
he did the highway; that he had injured ſeveral 

poor farmers , trampling their corn under his 
horſe's heels ; and if any of them begged him with 
the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to refrain, his horſe-whip was 
always ready to do them juſtice.” He ſaid, That 
he was the greateſt tyrant to the neighbours in every 
other inſtance, and would not ſuffer a farmer to 
keep a gun, though he might juſtify it by law; and 
in his own family ſo cruel a maſter, that he never 
kept a ſervant a twelvemonth. In his capacity as a 
juſtice,“ continued he, © he behaves ſo partially, that 
he commits or aequits juſt as he is in the humour, 
without any regard to truth or evidence : the devil 
may carry auy one before him for me; I would ra- 
ther be tried before ſome judges than be a proſe- 
cutor before him: if I had an eſtate in the neigh- 

« bourhoodg 
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* bourhood, I would ſell it for half the value, rather 


than live near him. 

Adams ſhook his head, and ſaid, He was ſorry 
© ſuch men were ſuffered to proceed with impunity, 
© and that riches could ſet any man above law.“ The 
reviler a little after retiring into the yard, the gentle- 
man who had firſt mentioned his name to Adams, 


began to aſſure him, © That his companion was a pre- 
It is true,” ſays he, perhaps, that 
he may have ſometimes purſued his game over a } 


« judiced perſon. 
c 


field of corn, but he hath always made the party 
ample ſatisfaction; that ſo far from tyrannizing 
over his neighbours, or taking away their guns, 
he himfelf knew ſeveral farmers not qualified, who 
not only kept guns, but killed game with them. 
That he was the beſt of maſters to his ſervants, 
and ſeveral of them had grown old in his ſervice, 
That he was the beſt juſtice of peace in the king- 
dom, and to his certain knowledge, had decided 
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a year's purchaſe more for an eſtate near him, than 
under the wings of any other great man.“ He had 
juſt finiſhed his encomium, when his companion re- 
turned, and acquainted him the ſtorm was over. 
Upon which, they preſently mounted their horſes, and 
departed. | 

Adams, who was in the utmoſt anxiety at thoſe 
different characters of the ſame perſon, aiked his hoſt 
if he knew the gentleman : for he began to imagine 
they had by miſtake been ſpeaking of two feveral 
gentlemen. © No, no, maſter!” anſwered the hoſt, 
a ſhrewd cunning fellow, © I know the gentleman 
very well of whom they have been ſpeaking, as 
« I do the gentlemen who ſpoke of him. As for 
« riding} over other men's corn, to my knowledge 
« he hath not been on horſeback theſe two years. 
« never heard he did any 11 7 of that kind; ant 
p E 
6 
6 


as to making: reparation, ue is not fo free of his 


money as that comes to neither. Nor did I ever 


hear of his taking away any man's gun; nay, I 
© Knaus 


many difficult points, which were referred to him, 
with the greateſt equity, and the higheſt wiſdom. Þ 
And he verily believed, ſeveral perſons would give | 
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© know ſeveral that have guns in their houſes : but ag 
« for killing game with them, no man is ſtricter; and 
I believe he would ruin any who did. You heard 
« one of the gentlemen ſay, he was the worſt maſter 
© in the world, and the other that he is the beſt : but 
© for my own part, 1 know all his ſervants, and never 
© heard from any of them that he was either one or 
© the other. Ay! ay! ſays Adams, and how 
« doth he behave as a juſtice, pray ? Faith, friend,“ 
anſwered the hoſt, « I queſtion whether he is in the 
* commiſſion : the only cauſe I have heard he hath 
« decided a great while, was one between thoſe very 
two perſons who juſt went out of this houſe; and 
© I am ſure he determined that juſtly, for I heard the 
© whole matter.” Which did he decide it in favour 
* of ? quoth Adams. I think I need not anſwer 
© that queſtion,” cried the hoit, © after the different 
© characters you have heard of him. It is not my 
* buſineſs to contradict gentlemen, while they are 
drinking in my houſe ; but 1 knew neither of them 
© ſpoke a ſyllable of truth.“ God forbid * ſaid 
Adams, that men ſhould arrive at ſuch a pitch ef 
wickedneſs, to belie the character of their neigh» 
bour from a little private affection, or, what is in- 
finitely worſe, a private ſpite, I rather believe we 
have miſtaken them, and they mean two other 
perſons: for there are many houſes on the road.” 
Why, prithee, friend,” cries the hoſt, « doit thou pre- 
tend never to have told a he in thy life? Never 
a malicious one, I am certain,“ anſwered Adams; 
nor with a deſign to injure the reputation of any 
wan living.“ * Pugh! malicious; no, no,” re- 

plied the hoſt ; © not malicious, with a deſign to han 
a man, or bring him into trouble: but ſurely out 
© of love to one's ſelf, one muſt ſpeak better of a 
friend than an enemy.“ Out of love to yourſelf! 
* you ſhould confine yourſelf to truth,“ ſays Adams, 
* for by doing otherwiſe, you injure the nobleſt 
part of yourſelf, your immortal ſoul. I can 
hardly believe any man ſuch an idiot, to riſque 
the loſs of that by any trifling gain, and ihe greateſt 
gain in this world is but dirt in compariſon of vhat 
e Hall 
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© ſhall be revealed hereafter, Upon which, the 
hoſt taking up the cup, with a ſmile, drank a 
health to er adding, he was for ſomethin 
preſent. * Why,“ ſays Adams very gravely, © Do 
© not you believe another world ? To which the hoſt 
anſwered, * Yes, he was no Atheiſt.” And you be- 
© lieve you have an immortal ſoul ? cries Adams, 
He anſwered, * God forbid he ſhould not.“ And 
heaven and hell?“ ſaid the parſon. The hoſt then 
bid him © not to profane ; for thoſe were things not 
to be mentioned nor thought of but in church.” 
Adams aſked him, « Why he went to church, if what 
he learned there had no influence on his conduct in 
life ?? © I go to church,“ anſwered the hoſt, „to ſay 
my prayers and behave 8 And doſt not 
thou,” cried Adams, believe what thou heareſt at 
« church? Moſt part of it, Maſter,“ returned the 
hoſt. + And doſt thou not then tremble,” cries A- 
dams, * at the thought of eternal puniſhment ? « Ag 
© for that, Maſter,” Pd he, I never once thought 
about it: but what ſignifies talking about matters 
* ſo far off? The mug is out, ſhall I draw ano- 
6 thetr —- | 

Whilſt he was going for that purpoſe, a ſtage- 
coach drove up to the door. The coachman coming 
into the houſe, was aſked by the miſtreſs, « What pal. 
« ſengers he had in his coach ?? © A parcel of ſquinny- 
gut b—s, (ſays he) I have a good mind to overturn 
them; you won't prevail upon them to drink any 
thing, I aſſure you.“ Adams aſked him if he had not 
ſeen a young man on horſeback on the road, (deſerib- 
ing Joſeph.) * Aye,” ſaid thecoachman, « a gentlewoman 


in my coach, that is his acquaintance, redeemed him 


and his horſe; he would have been here before this 
« time, had not the ſtorm driven him to ſhelter.” « God 
« bleſs her,” ſaid Adams, in a rapture ; nor could he 
delay walking out to ſatisfy himſelf who this chari- 
table woman was; but what was his ſurpriſe, when 
he ſaw his old acquaintance Madam Slipflop ? Her's 
indeed was not ſo great, becauſe ſhe had been in- 
formed by Joſeph, that he was on the road. Very 
civil were the ſalutations on both fides ; and Mrs. 

| Slipſlop 
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Slipſlop rebuked the hoſteſs for denying the gentle- 
man to be there when ſhe aſked for him. But iodeed 
the poor woman had not erred delignedly ; for Mrs. 
Slipſlop aſked for a clergyman ; and the had unhappily 
miſtaken Adams for a perſon travelling to a neigh- 
bouring fair with the thimble and button, or ſome o- 
ther ſuch operation: for he marched in a ſwinging 

reat, but ſhort white coat, with black buttons, a 
e. wig, and a hat, which, fo far from having a 
black hatband, had nothing black about it. 

Joſeph was now come up, and Mrs. Slipſlop would 
have had him quit his horſe to the parſon, and come 
himſelf into the coach : but he abſolutely refuſed, ſay- 
ing, He thanked Heaven he was well enough recover- 
ed to be very able to ride; and added, He hoped he 
knew his duty better than to ride in a coach, while 
Mr. Adams was on horſeback. 

Mrs. Slipſlop would have perfiſted longer, had not 
a lady in the coach put a ſhort end to the diſpute, by 
refuſing to ſuffer a fellow in a livery to ride in the ſame 
coach with herſelf: ſo it was at length agreed, that 
Adams ſhould fill the vacant place in the coach, and 
Joſeph ſhould proceed on horſeback. 

They had not proceeded far, before Mrs. Slipſlop, 
addreſſing herſelf to the parſon, ſpoke thus: There 
© hath been a ſtrange alteration in our family, Mr. 
Adams, ſince Sir Thomas's death.” A ſtrange _ 
alteration, indeed!” ſays Adams, „as I gather from 
ſome hints which have dropped from Joſeph.— 
Aye,” ſays ſhe, « I could never have believed it; 
but the longer one lives in the world, the more one 
ſees. So Joſeph hath given you hints.” But of 
what nature will always remain a perfe& ſecret 
with me,” cries the parſon; * he forced me to pro- 
miſe before he would communicate any thing. I 

am indeed concerned to find her ladyſhip behave in 
ſo unbecoming a manner. I always thought her 
in the main a good lady, and ſhould never have 
ſuſpected her of thoughts ſo unworthy a Chriſtian, 
and with a young lad her own ſervant.” * Theſe 
things are no ſecrets to me, I aſſure you,” cries 
Slipſlop; and I believe they will be none any where 

K « ſhortly: 
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* ſhortly: for, ever ſince the boy's departure, ſhe hath 
© behaved more like a mad-woman than any thing 
© elſe.” «© Truly, I am heartily concerned,” ſays A- 
dams, for ſhe was a good ſort of a lady; indeed 
© I have often wiſhed ſhe had attended a little more 
© conſtantly at the ſervice, but ſhe hath done a great 
deal of good in the pariſh.” O, Mr. Adams!“ ſays 


Slipſlop, Jan that don't ſee all, often know no- 
4 


thing. any things have been given away in our 
0 family, I do affure you, without her knowledge. I 
© have heard you ſay in the pulpit, we ought not to 
© brag : but indeed I can't avoid ſaying, if ſhe had 
« kept the keys herſelf, the poor would have wanted 
many a cordial which I have let them have. As for 
my late maſter, he was as worthy a man as ever 
© lived, and would have done infinite good if he 
© had not been controlled : but he Joved a quiet life, 
© heavens reſt his foul ! I am confident he is there, 
© and enjoys a quiet life, which ſome folks would not 
allow him here.“ Adams anſwered, He had never 


heard this before, and was miſtaken, if ſhe herſelf, 


(for he remembered ſhe uſed to commend her miſtreſs 
and blame her maſter), had not formerly been of an- 
other opinion. * I don't know,“ replied ſhe, what 
I might once think: but now I am confidous matters 
* are as I tell you: the world will ſhortly ſee who 
© hath been deceived: for my part I ſay nothing, but 
that it is wonderſome how ſome people can carry all 
* things with a grave face.” 

Thus Mr. Adams and ſhe diſcourſed, till they came 
oppoſite to a great houſe which ftood at ſome di- 
ſtance from the road; a lady in the coach ſpying jt, 
cried, Yonder lives the unfortunate Leonora, if one 
can juſtly call a woman unfortunate, whom we muſt 
own at the ſame time guilty, and the author of her 
own calamity, This was abundantly ſufficient to 
awaken the curioſity of Mr. Adams, as indeed it did 
that of the whole company, who jointly ſolicited the 
lady to acquaint them with Leonora's hiſtory, ſince it 
ſeemed, by what ſhe had faid, to contain ſomething 
remarkable. 

The 
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The Lady, who was perfectly well bred, did not 


require many entreaties, and having only wiſhed their 
entertainment might make amends for the company's 
attention, ſhe began in the following manner. 


CHAP. IV. 
The hiſiory of Leonora: or, the unfortunate jilt. 
EONORA was the daughter of a gentleman 


of fortune; ſhe was tall and well-ſhaped, with 
a ſprightlineſs in her countenance which often attracts 
beyond more regular features joined with an inſipid 
air: nor is this kind of beauty leſs apt to deceive than 
allure; the good humour which it indicates being 
often miſtaken for good-nature, and the vivacity tor 


true underſtanding. 


Leonora, who was now at the age of eighteen, 
lived with an aunt of her's, in a town in the north of 
England. She was an extreme lover of gaiety ; and 
very rarely miſſed a ball, or any other public aſſembly ; 
where ſhe had frequent opportunities of ſatisfying a 
greedy appetite of vanity, with the preference which 
was given her by the men, to almoſt every other wo- 
man preſent. 

Among many young fellows who were particular 
in their gallantries towards her, Horatio ſoon diſtin» 
22 himſelf in her eyes beyond all his competitors; 

e danced with more than ordinary gaiety when he 
happened to be her partner; neither the fairneſs of 
the evening, nor the muſic of the nightingale, could 
lengthen her walk like his company. She affected 
no nger to underſtand the civilities of others: whallt 
ſhe inclined ſo attentive an ear to every compliment 
of Horatio, that ſhe often ſmiled, even when it was too 
delicate for her comprehenſion, 

Pray Madam,” ſays Adams, who was this Squire 

Horatio ? 

Horatio, ſays the Lady, was a young gentleman of 
a good family, bred to the law, and had been ſome 
few years called to the degree of a barriſter. His 
face and perſon were ſuch as the generality allowed 
handſome ; but he had a dignity in his air very rarely 
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to be ſeen. His temper was of the ſaturnine com- 
plexion, and without the leaſt taint of moroſeneſs. 
He had wit and humour, with an inclination to ſa— 
tire, which he indulged rather too much. 

This gentleman, who had contracted the moſt vio- 
lent paſſion for Leonora, was the laſt perſon who per- 
ceived the probability of its ſucceſs. The whole town 
had made the match for him, before he himſelf had 
drawn a confidence from her actions ſufficient to men- 
tion his paſſiop to her: for it was his opinion, (and 
perhaps he was there in the right), that it is highly 
impolitie to talk ſeriouſly of love to a woman betore 
you have made ſuch a progreſs in her affections, that 
ſhe herſelf expects and deſires to hear it, 

But whatever diffidence the fears of a lover may 
create, which are apt to magnify every favour con- 
ferred on a rival, and to ſee the little advances towards 
themſelves through the other end of the perſpective; 
it was impoſſible that Horatio's paſſion ſhould ſo blind 
his diſcernment, as to prevent his conceiving hopes 
from the behaviour of Leonora, whoſe fondneſs for 
im was now as viſible to an indifferent perſon in 
their company, as his for her. 

I never knew any of theſe forward ſluts come to 
good,“ ſays the lady who refuſed Joſeph's entrance 
into the coach, © nor ſhall I wonder at any thing ſhe 
« doth in the ſequel.” 

The Lady proceeded in her ſtory thus: It was in 
the midſt of a gay converſation in the walks one even- 
ing, when Horatio whiſpered Leonora, that he was 
deſirous to take a turn or two with her iu private; 
For that he had ſomething to communicate to her of 
great conſequence, * Too you ſure it is of conſe- 
* quence?” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling.—“ I hope,” anſwered he, 
« yoa will think ſo too, ſince the whole future happi- 
« neſs of my life mult depend on the event.“ 

Leonora, who very much ſuſpected what was com- 
ing, would have deferred it till another time: but 
' Horatio, who had more than half conquered the difh- 
culty of ſpeaking, by the firſt motion, was ſo very 
Unpartunate, that ſhe at Jaſt yielded, and leaving = 

reſt 
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reſt of the company, they turned aſide into an unfre- 
quented walk. | 

They had retired far out of the ſight of the com- 
pany, both maintaining a ſtrict ſilence. At laſt Ho- 
ratio made a full ſtop, and taking Leonora, who 
ſtood pale and trembling, gently by the hand, be 
fetched a deep ſigh, and then looking on her eyes 
with all the tenderneſs imaginable, he cried out in a 
faltering accent, O Leonora! is it neceſſary for me 
to declare to you on what the future happineſs of 
my life muſt be founded! Mult I ſay, there is ſome - 
© thing belonging to you which is a bar to my hap- 
« pineſs, and which, unleſs you will part with, I muft 
© be miſerable? What can that be? replied Leo- 
nora.—“ No wonder,” ſaid he, you are ſurpriſed 
that I ſhould make an objection to any thing which 
is yours; yet ſure you may guels, ſince it is the only 
© one which the riches of the world, if they were 
© mine, ſhould purchaſe of me-—OQh it is that which 
« you muſt part with, to beſtow all the reſt ! Can 
« Leonora, or rather will ſhe, doubt longer ! Let 
me then whiſper it in her ears It is your name, Ma- 
dam. It is by parting with that, by your conde- 
© ſcenſion to be for ever mine, which mult at once 
prevent me from being the moſt miſerable, and will 
render me the sel of mankind.” _ | 

Leonora, covered with bluſhes, and with as angry 
a look as ſhe could poſſibly put on, told him, That 
had ſhe ſuſpected what his declaration would have 
© been, he ſhould not have decoyed her from her com- 
« pany; that he had ſo ſurpriſed and frighted her, 
* that ſhe begged him to convey her back as quick as 
« poſlible;? which he, trembling very near as much as 
herſelf, did. 2855 | 

© More fool he, cried Slipſlop, it is a fign he 
« knew very little of our ſect.“ Truly, Madam,” 
ſaid Adams, © I think you are in the right, I thould 
have inſiſted to know a piece of her mind, when 1 
had carried matters ſo ſar.” But Mrs. Grave-airs 


deſired the lady to omit all ſuch fulſome {luif in ber 
' Rory ; ſor that it made her ſick. | 
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Well then, Madam, to be as conciſe as poflible, 
{aid the lady, many weeks -had not paſſed after this 
mterview, before Horatio and Leonora were what 
they call on a good footing together. All ceremonies 
except the laſt were now over; the writings were now 
drawn, and every thing was in the utmoſt forwardneſs, 
Preparative to the putting Horatio in poſſeſſion of 
all his wiſhes, I will, if you pleaſe, repeat you a 
letter from each of them, which I have got by heart, 
and which will give you no ſmall idea of their paſſion 
on both ſides. 

Mrs. Grave-airs objected to hearing theſe letters: 
but being put to the vote, it was carried againſt her 
by all the reſt in the coach; parſon Adams contend- 
ing for it with the utmoſt vehemence. 


HORATIQ Tc LEONORA. 


OW vain, moſt adorable creature, 1s the pur- 
ſuit of pleaſure in the abſence of an object 
to which the mind is entirely devoted, unleſs it 
% have ſome relation to that object! I was laſt night 
condemned to the ſocfety of men of wit and learn- 
ang, which, however agreeable it might have for- 
merly been to me, now only gave me a fuſpicion 
that they imputed my abfence in converſgyion to 
the true cauſe, . Far which reaſon, when your 
-«« engagements forbid me the ecſtatic happineſs of 
» ſeeing you, 1 am always defirous to be alone; 
„% fince my ſentiments for Leonora are ſo delicate, 
£ that I cannot bear the apprehenſion of another's 
% prying into thoſe delightful endearments with which 
„ the warm imagination of a lover will ſometimes 
«« indulge him, and which 1 ſuſpe&t my eyes then 
« betray. To fear this diſcovery of our thoughts, 
may perhaps appear too ridiculous a nicety to 
minds not ſuſceptible of all the tenderneſſes of this 
« delicate paſſion. And ſurely we ſhall ſuſpect there 
are few ſuch, when we conſider that it requires 

« every human virtue, to exert itſelf in its full ex- 
tent. Since the beloved, whoſe happineſs it ulti- 
« mately reſpects, may give us charming opportu- 
6 nitics 
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nities of being brave in her defence, generous to 
her wants, compaſſionate to her afflictions, grate- 
ful to her kindneſs; and, in the ſame manner, of 
exerciſing every other virtue, which he who would 
not do to any degree, and that with the utmoſt 
rapture, can never deſerve the name of a lover: 
It is therefore with a view to the delicate modeſty 
of your mind that I cultivate it ſo purely in my 
own ; and it is that which will ſufficiently ſuggeſt 
to you the uneaſineſs I bear from thoſe liberties, 
which men, to whom the world allow politeneſs, 
will ſometimes give themſelves on theſe occaſions. 
« Can I tell you with what eagerneſs I expect the 
arrival of that bleſſed day, when I ſhall experience 
the falſhood of a common aſſertion, that the greateſt 
human happineſs conſiſts in hope? A doctrine 
which no perſon had ever ſtronger reaſon to believe 
than myfelf at preſent, fince none ever taſted ſuch 
bliſs as. fires my boſom with the thoughts of ſpend- 
ing my future days with ſuch a companion, and 
that every action of my life will have the glorious 
ſatisfaction of conducing to. your happineſs,” 


LEONORA: HGRAT IO“. 


HE refinement of your mind has been fo 
evidently proved, by every word and action, 
ever ſince I had firſt the pleaſure of knowing you, 
that I thought it impoſſible my good opinion of 
Horatio could have been heightened to any addi- 
tional proof of merit. This very thought was my 
amuſement when I received your laſt letter, which 
when I opened, I confeſs 1 was ſurpriſed to find 
the delicate ſentiments expreſſed there, ſo far ex- 
ceeded what I thought could come even from yoa, 
(although I know all the generous principles human 
nature is capable of, are centered in your breaſt) 
that words cannot paint what I feel on ihe reflee- 
tion, that my happineſs ſhali be the ultimate end of 
all your actions. | 
« Oh 


This letter was written by a young lady on reading the former. 
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«© Oh Horatio! what a life muſt that be, where 
« the meaneſt domeſtic cares are ſweetened by the 
6e proving confideration, that the man on earth who 
« heſt deſerve:, and to whom you are moſt inclined 
« to give your affections, is to reap either profit or 
« pleafure from all you do! In ſuch a caſe, toils 
% muſt be turned into diverſions, and nothing but 
« the unavoidable inconveniencies of life can make 
« us remember that we are mortal. 

&« If the ſolitary turn of your thoughts, and the 
& defire of keeping them undiſcovered, makes even 
cc 
* to you, what anxious hours muſt I ſpend, who am 
«© condemned by cuſtom to the converſation of wo- 
«© men, whoſe natural curiofity leads them to pry in- 
« to all my thoughts, and whoſe envy can never ſuf- 
« fer Horatio's heart to be poſſeſſed by any one with- 
& out forcing them into malicious deſigns againſt the 


« perſon who is ſo happy as to poſſels it! But in- 


& deed, if ever envy can poſſibly have any excuſe, 


« or even alleviation, it is in this caſe, where the 
« good is ſo great, and it muſt be equally natural to 
c all to wiſh it for themſelves, nor am I aſhamed to 
& own it: and to your merit, Horatio, I am obliged, 
te that prevents my being in that moft uneaſy of all 
* the ſituations I can * ack in my imagination, of 
© being led by inclination to love the perſon whom 
% my own judgment forces me to condemn.” 


Matters were in ſo great forwardneſs between this 
fond couple, that the day was fixed for their marriage, 
and was now within a fortnight, when the ſeſſions 
chanced to be held for that county in a town about 
twenty miles diſtance from that which is the ſcene of 
our ſtory. It ſeems it is uſual for the young gentle- 
men of the bar to repair to theſe ſeſſions, not ſo much 
for the ſake of profit, as to ſhew their parts, and Jearn 
the law of the juſtices of peace : for which purpoſe, 
one of the wiſeſt and graveſt of all the juſtices is ap- 
pointed ſpeaker or chairman, as they modeſtly cal] it, 
and he reads them a lecture, and inſtructs them in the 
true knowledge of the law. 


« You 


the converſation of men of wit and learning tedious | 
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« You are here guilty of a little miſtake,” ſays A- 
dams, © which, if you pleaſe, I will correct; I have 
attended at one of theſe quarter- ſeſſions, where I 
« obſerved the counſel taught the juſtices, inſtead of 
learning any thing of them.“ 

It is not very material, ſaid the lady. Hither re- 
paired Horatio, who, as he hoped by his proſeſſion to 
advance his fortune, which was not at preſent very 
large, for the ſake of his dear Leonora, he reſolved to 
ſpare no pains, nor loſe any opportunity of improving 
or advancing himſelf in it. 

The fame afternoon in which he left the town, as 
Leonora ſtood at her window, a coach and fix paſted 
by : which ſhe declared to be the completeſt, gen- 
teeleſt, prettieſt equipage ſhe ever ſaw ; adding theſe 
remarkable words, O I am in love with that equi- 
« page ?* which, though her friend Florella at that time 
did not greatly regard, ſhe hath ſince remembered. 

In the evening an aſſembly was held, which Leono- 
ra honoured with her company : but intended to pay 
her dear Horatio the compliment of refuſing to dance 
in his abſence. 

O why have not women as good reſolution to main- 
tain their vows, as they have often good inclinations 
in making them ! 

The gentleman who owned the coach and fix came 
to the aſſembly. His clothes were as remarkably fine 
as his equipage could be. He ſoon attracted the eyes 
of the company ; all the ſmarts, all the filk waiſt- 
coats with filver and gold edgings, were eclipſed in an 
inſtant. 

* Madam,” faid Adams, if it be not impertinent, I 
* ſhould be glad to know how this gentleman was dreſt.? 

Sir, anſwered the lady, I have been told he had on 
a cut-velvet coat of a cinnamon colour, lined with a 
pink ſattin, embroidered all over with gold; his waiſt- 
coat, which was cloth of ſilver, was embroidered with 
gold likewiſe. I cannot be particular as to the reſt 
of his dreſs : but it was all in the French faſhion ; for 
Bellarmine (that was his name) was juſt arrived from 
Paris, 

This 
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This fine figure did not more entirely engage the 
eyes of every dy in the aſſembly, than Leonora did 
his. He had ſcarce beheld her, but he ſtood motion- 
leſs and fixed as a ſtatue, or at leaſt would have done 
ſo, if good breeding had permitted him. However, 
he carried it ſo far, before he had power to correct 
himſelf, that every perſon in the room eaſily diſco- 
vered where his admiration was ſettled. The other 
ladies began to ſingle out their former partners, all 
perceiving who would be Bellarmine's choice; which 
they however cndeavoured, by all poſſible means, to 
prevent: many of them ſaying to Leonora, O Ma- 
« dam, I ſuppoſe we ſhan't have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you dance to-night ;* and then crying out, in Bel- 
larmine's hearing, O Leonora will not dance, I af- 
* ſure you; her partner is not here.“ One maliciouſ- 
ly attempted to prevent her, by ſending a diſagreeable 
fellow to aſk her, that ſo ſhe might be obliged either to 
dance with him, or fit down ; but this ſcheme proved 
abortive. 

Leonora ſaw herſelf admired by the fine ſtranger, 
and envied by every woman preſent. Her little heart 
began to flutter within her, and her head was agitated 
with a convulſive motion; ſhe ſeemed as if ſhe would 
ſpeak to ſeveral of her acquaintance, but had nothin 
to ſay ; for, as ſhe would not mention her preſent tri- 
umph, ſo ſhe could not diſengage her thoughts one 
moment from the contemplation of it : ſhe had never 
taſted any thing like this. happineſs. She had before 
known what it was to torment a ſingle woman; but 
to be hated and ſecretly curſed by a whole aſſembly, 
was a joy reſerved for this bleſſed moment. As this 
vaſt profuſion of ecſtacy had confounded her under- 
ſtanding, ſo there was nothing ſo fooliſh as her beha- 
viour ; ſhe played a thouſand childiſh tricks, diſtorted 
her perſon into ſeveral ſhapes, and her face into ſeve- 
ral laughs, without any reaſon. In a word, her car- 
riage was as abſurd as her deſires, which were, to at- 
fect an inſenſibility of the ftranger's admiration, and 
at the ſame time a triumph, from that admiration, o- 
yer every woman 1n the room, 
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In this temper of mind, Bellarmine, having en- 
quired who ſhe was, advanced to her, and, with a low 
bow, begged the honour of dancing with her ; which 
ſhe with as low a curteſy immediately granted. She 
danced with him all night, and enjoyed perhaps the 
higheſt pleaſure that ſhe was capable of feeling. 

At theſe words, Adams fetched a deep groan, 
which frighted the ladies, who told him, They hoped 
© he was not ill.” He anfwered, He groaned only 
for the folly of Leonora.“ | 

Leonora retired (continued the lady) about fix in 
the morning, but not to reſt. She tumbled and toſſed 
in her bed, with very ſhort intervals of ſleep, and 
thoſe entirely filled with dreams of the equipage and 
fine clothes ſhe had ſeen, and the balls, operas, and 
ridottos, which had been the ſubje& of their conver- 

lation. 
| In the afternoon, Bellarmine, in the dear coach 
and ſix, came to wait on her. He was indeed charm- 
ed with her perſon; and was, on enquiry, fo well 
pleaſed with the circumſtances of her father, (for he 
himſelf, notwithſtanding all his finery, was not quite 
ſo rich as Crœſus or an Attalus). « Attilus,* ſays 
Mr. Adams: but pray how came you acquainted with 
© theſe names? The lady ſmiled at the queſtion, and 
proceeded. —— He was ſo pleaſed, I ſay, that he re- 
ſolved to make his addreſſes to her directly. He did 
ſo accordingly, and that with ſo much warmth and 
briſkneſs, that he quickly baffled her weak repulſes, 
and obliged the lady to refer him to her father, who, 
the knew, would quickly declare in favour of a coach 
and fix. | 

Thus, what Horatio had by ſighs and tears, love 
and tenderneſs, been ſo long obtaining, the French- 
Engliſh Bellarmine with gaiety and gallantry poſſeſſed 
himſelf of in an inſtant. In other words, what mo- 
deity had employed a full year in raifing, impudence 
demoliſhed in twenty-four hours. 

Here Adams groaned a ſecond time: but the la- 
dies, who began to ſmoke him took no notice. | 

From the opening of the aſſembly till the end of 
Bellarmine's viſit, Leonora had ſcarce once thought 
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of Horatio: but he now began, though an unwel- 
come gueſt, to enter into her mind. She wiſhed ſhe 
had ſeen the charming Bellarmine, and his charming 
equipage, before matters had gone ſo far. Yet why 
* (ſays ſhe) ſhould I wiſh to have ſeen him before ; or 
« what ſignifies it that I have ſeen him now? Is not 
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Horatio my lover ? almoſt my huſband? Is he not 
as handſome, nay handſomer, than Bellarmine ? 
Aye, but Bellarmine is the genteeler and the finer 
man; yes, that he muſt be allowed. Yes, yes; he 
is that certainly. But did not I, no longer ago than 
yeſterday, love Horatio more than all the world? 
Aye, but yeſterday I had not ſeen Bellarmine. But 
doth not Horatio doat on me, and may he not in 
deſpair break his heart if I abandon him? Well, 
and hath not Bellarmine a heart to break too? Yes; 
but I promiſed Horatio firſt ; but that was poor 
Bellarmine's misfortune; if I had ſeen him firſt, 
I ſhould certainly have preferred him. Did not the 
dear creature prefer me to every woman in the aſ— 
ſembly, when every She was laying out for him ? 
When was it in Horatio's power to give me ſuch an 
inſtance of affection? Can he give me an equipage, 
or any of thoſe things which Bellarmine will make 
me miſtreſs of? How vaſt is the difference between 
being the wife of a poor counſellor, and the wife 
of one of Bellarmine's fortune! If I marry Hora- 
tio, I ſhall triumph over no more than one rival : 
but by marrying Bellarmine, I ſhall be the envy of 
all my acquaintance, What happineſs l But can 
I ſuffer Horatio to die? for he hath ſworn he can- 
not ſurvive my loſs: but perhaps he may not die; 
if he ſhquld, can I prevent it? Muſt I ſacrifice my- 


ſelf to him? beſides, Bellarmine may be as miſerable 


for me too.” She was thus arguing with herſelf, 


when ſome young ladies called her to the walks, and 


a 


little relieved her anxicty for the preſent. 
The next morning Bellarmine breakfaſted with her 


in preſence of her aunt, whom he ſufficiently inform- 
ed of his paſſion for Leonora. He was no ſooner with- 
drawn, than the old lady began to adviſe her niece 
on this occalion,—-—* You ice, child,” ſays ſhe, what 
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e fortune hath thrown in your way; and I hope you 
© will not withſtand your own preferment.“ Leonora 
ſighing, © begged her not to mention any ſuch thing, 
when ſhe knew her engagements to Horatio,” “En- 
gagements to a fig, cry'd the aunt ; © you ſhould 
thank heaven on your knees, that you have it yet 
in your power to break them. Will any woman 
heſitate a moment, whether ſhe ſha!] ride in a coach, 
or walk on foot all the days of her life — But Bel- 
larmine drives fix, and Horatio not even a pair. 
Yes, but, Madam, what will the world fay ? an- 
ſwered Leonora; + will not they , condemn me ? 
The world is always on the ide of prudence,” crics 
the aunt, „and would furely condemn you, if you ſa— 
« criliced your intere{t to any motive whatever. O, I 
know the world very well; and you ſow your ig- 
norance, my dear, by your objection. O' my con- 
ſcience! the world is wiſer, I have lived longer in 
it than you; and I aTure you there is not any thing 
worth our regard beſides money: nor did I ever know 
any one perſon who married from other conſidera- 
tions, who did not aſterwards heartily repent it. 
Beſides, if we examine the two men, can you pre- 
fer a ſneaking fellow, who hath beca bred at the u— 
niverſity, to a fine gentleman juſt come from his tra- 
vels ?— All the world muſt allow Bellarmine to be 2 
fine gentleman, poſitively a fine gentleman, and a 
havdſome man.'—* Perhaps, Madam, I ſhould not 
doubt, if I knew how to be handfomely off with the 
other.“ O leave that to me,” ſays the aunt. 
You know your father hath not been acquainted 
with the affair. Indeed, for my part, I thought it 
might do well enough, not dreaming of ſuch an 
offer: but I'll diſengage you; leave me to give the 
fellow an anſwer. 1 warrant you fhall have no far- 
ther trouble. 

Leonora was at length ſatisfied with her aunt's rea- 
ſoning; and Bellarmine ſupping with her that even- 
ing, it was agreed he ſhould the next morning go to 
her father and propoſe the match, which ſhe conſent- 
ed ſhould be conſummated at his return. 
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The aunt retired ſoon after ſupper, and the lovers 

being left together, Bellarmine began in the follow - 
ing manner: Ves, Madam, this coat I aſſure you 
* was made at Paris, and I defy the beſt Engliſh tay- 
© lor even to imitate it. There is not one of them 
* can cut, Madam, they can't cut. If you obſerve 
how this ſkirt is turned, and this ſleeve, a clumſy 
Engliſh raſcal can do nothing like it.— Pray how 
do you like my liveries ?? Leonora anſwered, She 
thought them very pretty.” All French,” ſays he, 
I afſure you, except the great coats; I never truſt 
any thing more than a great coat to an Engliſhman ; 
you know one muſt encourage our own people what 
one can, eſpecially as before I had a place, I was 
in the country intereſt, he, he, he! but for myſelf, 
I would ſee the dirty iſland at the bottom of the ſea, 
rather than wear a ſingle rag of Engliſh work a- 
bout me; and I am ſure, after you have made one 
tour to Paris, you will be of the ſame opinion with 
regard to your own clothes. You can't conceive 
what an addition a French dreſs would be to your 
beauty ; I poſitively aſſure you, at the firſt opera I 
ſaw fince I came over, I miſtook the Engliſh ladies 
for chambermaids, he, he, he!“ 
With ſuch ſort of polite diſcourſe did the gay Bel- 
larmine entertain his beloved Leonora, when the door 
opened on a ſudden, and Horatio entered the room. 
Here *tis impoſſible to expreſs the ſurpriſe of Leo- 
nora. 

Poor woman,“ ſays Mrs. Slipſlop, what a ter- 
rible quandary ſhe muſt be in!! Not at all,“ ſays 
Miſs Grave-airs, fſuch ſluts can never be confound- 
ed.“ She muſt have then more than Corinthian 
« aſſurance,” ſaid Adams; * aye, more than Lais her- 


« felf.” 


A _ filence, continued the lady, prevailed in 


the whole company. If the familiar entrance of Ho- 


ratio ſtruck the greateſt aſtoniſhment into Bellar- 
mine, the unexpected preſence of Bellarmine no leſs 
ſurpriſed Horatio. At length Leonora, collecting 
all the ſpirit ſhe was miſtreſs of, addreſſed herſelf to 
the latter, and pretended to wouder at the reaſon 
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of ſo late a viſit. + I ſhould, indeed,” anſwered he, 
have made ſome apology for diſturbing you at this 
hour, had not my finding you in company aſſured 
me I do not break in upon your repoſe.* Bellar- 
mine roſe from his chair, traverſed the room in a 
minuet ſtep, and humm'd an opera tune, while Ho- 
ratio, advancing to Leonora, aſked her in a whiſper, 
if that gentleman was not a relation of hers ; to which 
ſhe anſwered with a ſmile, or rather ſneer, No, he 
© is no relation of mine yet ;* adding, * ſhe could not 
© gueſs the meaning of his queſtion, Horatio told 
her foftly, It did not ariſe from jealouſy.” Jea- 
* louſy! I aſſure you it would be very ſtrange in a 
© common acquaintance to give himſelf any of thoſe 
«© airs.” Theſe words a little ſurpriſed Horatio; but 
before he had time to anſwer, Bellarmine danced up to 
the lady, and told her, He feared he interrupted 
* ſome buſineſs between her and the gentleman.” I can 
© have no buſineſs,“ ſaid ſhe, * with the gentleman, 
© nor any other, which need be any ſecret to you.“ 
© You'll pardon me,” ſaid Horatio, if I deſire to 
« know who this gentleman is, who is to be en- 
truſted with all our ſecrets.” * You'll know ſoon 
enough,” cries Leonora; but I can't gueſs what 
ſecrets can ever paſs between us of ſuch mighty 
conſequence.” No, Madam!” cries Horatio, I'm 
ſure you would not have me underſtand you in ear- 
neſt,” «© ?Tis indifferent to me,” ſays ſhe, how you 
underſtand me; but I think ſo unſeaſonable a viſit 
is difficult to be underſtood at all, at leaſt when 
people find one engaged; though one's ſervants do 
not deny one, one may expect a well-bred perſon 
ſhould ſoon take the hint.“ Madam,“ ſaid Horatio, 
I did not imagine any engagement with a ſtranger, 
as it ſcems this gentleman is, would have made my 
viſit impertinent, or that any ſuch ceremonies were 
to be preſerved between perſons in our ſituation.” 
Sure you are in a dream,“ ſaid ſhe, or would per- 
ſuade me that J am in one. I know no pretenſions 
a common acquaintance can have to lay aſide the 
ceremomes of good breeding.“ „Sure,“ ſaid he, 
Ian im a dream; for it is impoſſible L ſhould be 
L 2 « really 
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really eſteemed a common acquaintance by Leo- 
nora, after what has paſſed between us!” *« Paſled 
between us! Do you intend to affront me before 
this gentleman? « D—n me, affront the lady, 
ſays Bellarmine, cocking his hat and ſtrutting up to 
Horatio; Does any man dare affront this lady be- 
fore me, d—n me? Harkee, Sir,“ ſays Horatio, 
1 would adviſe you to lay aſide that fierce air; for 
I am mightily deceived, if this lady has not a vio- 
lent deſire to get your worſhip a good drubbing.' 
Sir,“ ſaid Bellarmine, © I have the honour to be her 
protector, and dn me, if I underſtand your mean- 
ing.“ + Sir, ? anſwered Horatio, ' ſhe is rather your 
protectreſs: but give yourſelf no more airs, for you 
ice | am prepared for you,“ (ſhaking his whip at 
him) Oh! Serviteur tres humble, ſays Bellarmine, 
Fe vous entends parfaitement bien.“ At which time 
the aunt, who had heard of Horatio's viſit, entered the 
room, and ſoon fatisfied all his doubts. She convin- 
ced him that he was never more awake in his life, 
and that nothing more extraordinary had happen- 
ed in his three days abſence, than a ſmall alteration 
in the affections of Leonora; who now burſt into 
tears, and wondered what reaſon ſhe had given him 
to uſe her in fo bacharous a manner. Horatio defired 
Bellarmine to withdraw with him ; but the ladies pre- 
vented it, By laying violent hands on the latter; upon 
which, the former took his leave without any great 
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ecremony, and departed, leaving the lady with his 


rival to conſult for his ſafety, which Leonora feared 
her indiſeretion might have endangered; but the aunt 
comforted her with aſſurances, that Horatio would 
not venture his perſon againſt ſo accompliſhed a cava— 
lier as Bellarmine; and that, being a lawyer, he would 
ſeek revenge in his own way, and the moſt they had 
to apprehend from him was an aCtion. 

They at length therefore agreed to permit Bellar- 
mine to retire to his lodgings, having firſt ſettled all 
matters relating to the journey which he was to un- 
dertake in the morning, and their preparations for the 
nuptials at his return, 

? But 
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But alas ! as wiſe men have obſerved, the ſeat of 
valour is not the countenance; and many a grave 
and plain man, will, on a juſt provocation, betake 
himſelf to that miſchievous metal, cold iron ; while 
men of a hercer brow, and ſometimes with that em- 
blem of courage, a cockade, will more prudently de- 
cline it, 

Leonora was waked in the morning, from a vi- 
ſionary coach and fix, with the diſmal account, that 
Bellarmine was run through the body by Horatio; 
that he lay languiſhing at an inn, and the ſurgeons 
had declared the wound mortal. She immediately 
leaped out of the bed, danced about the room in a 
frantic manner, tore her hair, and beat her breaſt in 
all the agonies of deſpair ;z in which ſad condition her 
aunt, who likewiſe aroſe at the news, found her. 
The good old Jady applied her utmoſt art to comfort 
her mece. She told her, While there was life there 
« was hope; but that if he ſhould die, her affliction 
would be of no ſervice to Bellarmine, and would 
only expoſe herſelf, which might probably keep her 
lome time without any future offer ; that as matters 
had happened, her wiſeſt way would be to think 
no more of Bellarmine, but to endeavour to regain 
the affections of Horatio.” Speak not to me,“ 
cried the diſconſolate Leonora; is it not owing to 
me, that poor Bellarmine has loſt his life? have not 
* theſe curſed charms” (at which words ſhe looked ſted- 
faſtly in the glaſs) been the ruin of the moſt charm- 
ing man of this age? Can I ever bear to contem- 
plate my own face again? (with her eyes ſtill fixed 
on the glaſs: Am I not the murdereſs of the fineſt 
« gentleman ? No other woman in the town could have 
* made any impreſſion on him.“ Never think 
of things paſt,” cries the aunt, * think of regaining 
© the affections of Horatio.” What reaſon,” ſaid 
the niece, have I to hope he would forgive me ? 
© No, I have loſt him as well as the other, and it was 
© your wicked advice which was the occation of all; 
you ſeduced me, contrary to my inclinations, to 
© abandon poor Horatio, at which words ſhe burt 
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into tears; you prevailed upon me, whether I would 


or no, to give up my affections for him; had it not 

© been for you, Bellarmine never would have entered 

into my thoughts; had not his addreſſes been back- 

« ed by your perſuaſions, they never would have made 

any impreſſion on me; I ſhould have defied all the 

fortune and equipaye in the world; but it was you, 

it was you, who got the better of my youth and 

c bmplicity, and forced me to loſe my dear Horatio 

© for ever.“ 4 
The aunt was almolt borpe down with this torrent mi 

of words; ſhe however rallied all the ſtrength ſhe cor 

could, aud drawing her mouth up in a purſe, began : : ſen 

« I am not ſurpriſed, niece, at this ingratitude. Wa 

« 'Phoſe who adviſe young women for their intereſt, ag 

© muſt always expect ſuch a return. I am convinced tl. 

« my brother will thank me for breaking off your th 

match with Horatio at any rate.” That may not ni 

be in your power yet,” anſwered Leonora; though m 

© it is very ungratetul 1 in you to deſire or attempt ity al 

« after the preſents you have received from him.” q 

(For indeed true it is, that many preſents, and ſome 1 

Pretty valuable ones, had paſſed from Horatio to the h 


old lady; but as true it is, that Bellarmine, when he 
breakfalted with her and her niece, had complimentcd 
her with a briltaut from his hnger, of much greater 
value than all the kad touched of the other.) 

The aunt's gall was on float to reply, when a ſer— 
vant brought a letter into the room; which Leonora, 
hear:ng it came from Bellarmine, with great eager» 
nels opencd, and read as follows: 


« Moſt divine creaturc, 


4e HE wound which I fear you have heard I re- 
& ceived from my rival, is not like to be ſo 
£c 


fatal as thote thot into my heart, which have been 
& fired from your eyes, tout-brilliant, Tho are the 
% ons cannons by which 1 an to fall: tor wy fur- 
„ geun gives me hopes of being ſoon able to attend 
« your ruel/e; till when, unle (a you would do me 
an honour which I have Jſcarge the bardicye to 
„ think 
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« think of, your abſence will be the greateſt anguiſh 
% can be felt by, 


« Madam, 
« Avec tout le reſpect in the world, 
& Your molt obedient, moſt abſolute 
% Devote, 
& BELLARMIN E.“ 


As ſoon as Leonora perceived ſuch hopes of Eellar- 
mine's recovery, and that the goſſip Fame had, ac» 
cording to cuitom, ſo enlarged his danger, ſhe pre- 
ſently abandoned al] farther thoughts of Horatio, and 
was ſoon reconciled to her aunt, who received her 
again into favour, with a more Chriſtian forgiveneſs 
than we generally meet with. Indeed, it is pollible, 
ſhe might be a little alarmed at the hints which her 
niece had given her concerning the preſents. She 
miglit apprehend ſuch rumours, ſhould they get 
abroad, might injure a reputation, which, by tre- 
quenting church twice a day, and preſerving the ut- 
molt rigour and ſtrictneſs iu her countenance and be- 
haviour for many years, ſhe had eſtabliſhed. 

Leonora's paſſion returned now for Bellarmine 
with greater force after its ſmall relaxation than ever. 
She propoſcd to her aunt to make him a viſit in his 
confinement, which the old lady, with great and 
eommendable prudence, adviſed her to decline: „For, 
ſays the, © ſhould any accident intervene to preveirt 
your intended match, too forward a behaviour 
© with this lover may injure you in the eyes of others, 


* Every woman, till ſhe is married, ought to conſider 


of and provide againſt the poſſibility of the affair's 
breaking off.“ Leonora ſaid, She ſhould be indif- 
ferent to whatever might happen in ſuch a caie ; for 
ſhe had now ſo abſolutely placed her affections on 
this dear man, (lo ſhe called him) that, it it was her 
misfortune to loſe him, ſhe ſhould for ever abandoa 
all thoughts of mankind. She therefore reſolved to 
vitit him, notwithſtanding all the prudent advice of 


her aunt to the contrary, and that yery afternoon exe- 
cuted her reſolution. 
The 
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The Lady was proceeding in her tory, when the 
coach drove into the ian where the company were 
to dine, ſorely to the diſſatisfaction of Mr. Adams, 
whoſe ears were the moſt hungry part about him; he 
being, as the reader may perhaps gueſs, of an inſa- 
tiable curioſity, and heartily delirous of hearing the 
end of this amour, though he profeſſed he could 
ſcarce wiſh ſucceſs to a lady of ſo inconſtant a diſpo- 
ſition. 


HF. V. 


A dreadful quarrel which happened at the inn where the 
company dined ; with its bloody conſequences ta Mr. 
Adams. 


8 ſoon as the paſſengers had alighted from the 
coach, Mr. Adams, as was his cuſtom, made di- 
rectly to the kitchen, where he found Joſeph litting 
by the fire, and the hoſteſs anointing his leg : for the 
horſe which Mr. Adams had borrowed of his clerk, 
had ſo violent a propenſity to kneeling, that one 
would have thought it had been his trade as well as 
his maſter's ; nor would he always give any notice of 
ſuch his intention: he was often found on his knees, 
when the rider leaft expected it. This foible, how- 
ever, was of no great inconvenience to the parſon, who 
was accuſtomed to it, and as his legs almoſt touched 
the ground when he beltrode the beait, had but a little 
way to fall, and threw himſelf forward on ſuch oc- 
caſions with ſo much dexterity, that he never received 
any miſchief; the horſe and he frequently rolling 
many paces diſtance, and afterwards both getting up, 
and meeting as good friends as ever. 

Poor Joteph, who had not been uſed to fuch kind 
of cattle, though an excellent horſeman, did not fo 
happily diſengage himſelf; but falling with his leg 
under the bealt, received a violent contution, to whict: 
the good woman was, as we have faid, applying a 
warm hand, with ſome camphorated ſpirits, juſt at the 
time when the parſon entered the kitchen. 

He had ſcarce expreſſed his concern for Joſeph's 
misfortune, before the hoſt likewiſe entered. He w a 
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by no means of Mr. Tow-wouſe's gentle diſpoſition, 
and was indeed perfect maſter of his houſe, and every 
thing in it but his gueſts. 

This ſurly fellow, who always proportioned his 
reſpe& to the appearance of a traveller, from Gon 
bleſs your honour, down to plain Coming preſently, 
obſerving his wife on her knees to a footman, cried 
out, without conſidering his circumftances, © What 
© a pox is the woman about? why don't you mind 
© the company in the coach? Go and aſk them what 
„they will have for dinner!” My dear,“ ſays ſhe, 
© you know they can have nothing but what is at the 
« fire, which will be ready preſentiy ; and really the 
poor young man's leg is very much bruiſed.” At 


\ which words ſhe fell to chaffing more violently than 


before: the bell then happening to ring, he damn*d 
his wife, and bid her go in to the company, and not 
ſtand rubbing there all day: for he did not believe the 
young fellow's leg was ſo bad as he pretended ; and 
if it was, within*twenty miles he would find a ſurgeon 
to cut it off, Upon theſe words, Adams fetched two 
ſtrides acroſs the room ; and ſnapping his fingers over 
his head, muttered aloud, He would excommunicate 
« ſach a wretch for a farthing : for he believed the 
devil had more humanity.* Theſe words occaſioned 
a dialogue between Adams and the hoſt, in which there 


were two or three ſharp replies, till Joſeph bade the 


latter know how to behave himſelf to his betters. At 
which the hoſt (having firſt ſtrictly ſurveyed Adams) 
ſcornfully repeating the word betters, flew into a 
ruge, and telling Joſeph he was as able to walk out of 
his houſe as he had been to walk into it, offered to 
lay violent hands on him; which Adams perceiving 
dealt him ſo ſound a compliment over his face with 
his fiſt, that the blood immediately guſhed out of his 
noſe in a ſtream. The hoſt being unwilling to be out- 
done in courteſy, efpecially by a perſon of Adams's 
ſigure, returned the favour with ſo much gratitude, 
that the parſon's noſtrils began to look a little redder 
than uſual, Upon which he again aſſailed his anta- 
gonilt, and with another flroke laid him ſprawling on 
the floor. 

The 
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The hoſteſs, who was a better wife than ſo ſurly : 


huſband deſerved, ſeeing her huſband all bloody and 


{tretched along, haſtened preſently to his aſſiſtance, or 


rather to revenge the blow, which, to all appearance, 


was the laſt he would ever receive; when, lo! a pan 
full of hog's blood, which unluckily ſtood on the 
dreſſer, preſented itſelf firſt to her hands. She ſeized 
it in her fury, and without any reflection, diſcharged 
it into the parſon's face, and with ſo good an aim, that 
much.the greater part firſt ſaluted his countenance, 
and trickled thence in ſo large a current down to his 
beard, and over his garments, that a more horrible 
ſpectacle was hardly to be ſeen, or even imagined, 
All which was perceived by Mrs. Slipſlop, who en- 
tered the kitchen at that inſtant. This good gentle- 
woman, not being of a temper ſo extremely cool and 
patient as perhaps was required, to aſk many queſtions 
on this occafion, flew with great impetuoſity at the 
hoſteſs's cap, which, together with ſome of her hair, 
ſhe plucked from her head in a moment, giving her 
at the ſame time ſeveral hearty cuffs in the face, 
which, by frequent practice on the inferior ſervants, 
ſhe had learned an excellent knack of delivering with 
a good grace. Poor Joſeph could hardly riſe from his 
chair ; the parſon was employed in wiping the blood 
from his eyes, which had entirely blinded him, and 
the landlord was but juſt beginning to flir, whilſt Mrs. 
Slipſlop, holding down the landlady's face with her 
left hand, made ſo dexterous an uſe of her right, that 
the poor woman began to roar in a key which alarmed 
all the company in the inn. ; 

There happened to be in the inn at this time, be- 
ſides the ladies who arrived in the ſtage- coach, the 
two gentlemen who were preſent at Mr. Tow-wouſe's 
when Joſeph was detained for his horſe's meat, and 
whom we have before mentioned to have ſtopped at 
the ale-houſe with Adams. There was likewiſe a 
gentleman juſt returned from his travels to Italy: all 
whom the horrid outcry of murder preſently brought 
into the kitchen, where the ſeveral combatants were 
found in the pollures already deſcribed, = 

| 
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It was now no difficulty to put an end to the fray, 
the conquerors being ſatisfied with rhe vengeance they 
had taken, and the conquered having no appetite to 
renew the fight. The principal figure, and which en- 
gaged the eyes of all, was Adams, who was all over 
eovered with blood, which the whole company con- 
cluded to be his own ; and conſequently imagined him 
no longer for this world, But the hoſt, who had now re- 
covered from his blow, and was riſen from the ground, 
ſoon delivered them from this apprehenſion, by damning 
his wife for waſting the hog's puddings, and telling 
her, all would have been very well, if ſhe had not in- 
termeddled like a b—— as ſhe was; adding, he was 
very glad the gentlewoman had paid her, though not 
half what ſhe had deſerved. The poor woman had 
indeed fared much the worlt, having, beſides the un- 
merciful cuffs received, loſt a quantity of hair, which 
Mrs. Slipſlop in triumph held in her left hand. | 

The traveller, addreſſing himſelf to Mrs. Grave- 
airs, deſired her not to be frightened ; for there had 
been only a little boxing, which, he ſaid, to their di/- 
gracia, the Engliſh were accuſtomata to: adding, it 
muſt be however a ſight ſomewhat ſtrange to him, 
who was juſt come from Italy, the Italians not bein 
addicted to the cuffardo, but baſ/tonza, ſays he. He 
then went up to Adams, and telling him he looked 
like the ghoſt of Othello, bid him not ſhake his gory 
locks at him, for he could not ſay he did it. Adams 
very innocently anſwered, * Sir, I am far from accuſin 
you.“ He then returned to the lady, and cried, 1 
find the bloody gentleman is uno infipids del nullo 
« {enſo. Dammata di me, if I have ſeen ſuch a ſpedta- 
* cule in my way from Viterbo.“ 

One of the gentlemen having learned from the 
hoſt the occaſion of this buſtle, and being aſſured by 
him that Adams had ſtruck the firſt blow, whiſpered 
in his ear, he'd warrant he would recover. Reco» 
ver, maſter,” ſaid the hoſt, ſmiling ; « Yes, yes, I 
* am not atraid of dying with a blow or two neither, 
© I am not ſuch a chicken as that.“ Pugh Y ſaid 
the gentleman, © I mean you will recover damages in 
that action which undoubtedly you intend to bring, as 
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© ſoon as a writ can be returned from London; for 
* yon look like a man of too much ſpirit and courage 
* to ſuſſer any one to beat you without bringing your 
action againſt him: he muſt be a ſcandalous fellow 
indeed, who would put up a drubbing, whilit the 
© Jaw is open to revenge it; beſides, he hath drawn 
© blood from yon, and ſpoiled your coat; and the 
jury will give damages for that too. An excellent 
new coat upon my word, and now not worth a f{hi}- 
ling! | | 
c T don't care,“ continued he, © to intermeddle in 
theſe caſes: but you have a right to my evidence ; 
and if I am ſworn, I muſt ſpeak the truth. I faw 
you ſprawling on the floor, and the blood guſhing 
from your nofrils. You may take your own opi- 
nion; but was I in your circumſtances, every drop 
of my blood ſho id convey an ounce of gold into 
my pocket; remember I don't adviſe you to go to 
law; but if your jury were Chriſtians, they muſt 
ive ſwinging damages, that's all.“ « Maſter, 
cried the hoſt, ſcratching his head, © I have no f- 
mach to law, I thank you. I have ſcen enough 
© of that in the pariſh, where two of my neighbour; 
© have been at law about a houſe, till they here 
© both lawed themſelves into a gaol.“ At which 
word, he turned about, and began to enquire again 
after his hog's puddings ; nor would 1t. probab'y 
have been a ſufficient excuſe for his wife, that ſic 
ſpilt them in his defence, had not ſome awe of the 
company, eſpecially of the Italian traveller, who ww» 
a perſon of great dignity, withheld his rage. Whit 
one of the above-mentioned gentlemen was employed 
as we have ſeen him, on the behalf of the land- 
lord, the other was no leſs hearty on the fide of Mr. 
Adams, whom he adviſed to bring his action im- 
medistely. He ſaid the aſſault of the wife was in law 
the aſſault of the huſband 3 for they were but one 
perſon; and he was liable to pay damages, which 
he ſaid muſt be conſiderable, where ſo bloody a dil- 
poſition appeared. Adams anſwered, if it was true 
that they were but one perſon, he had aſſaulted the 
wife; for he was ſorry to own he had ſtruck the hul- 


band the firſt blow. + I am ſorry you own it too, 
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cries the gentleman ; © for it could not poſſibly ap- 
« pear to the court: for here was no evidence pre- 
© ſent but the lame man in the chair, whom I ſup- 
© poſe to be your friend, and would conſequent]y ſay 


4 nothing but what made for you.” Ho, Sir, ſays 


Adams, „do you take me for a villain, who would 
« proſecute revenge in cold blood, and uſe unjuſtifiable 
© means to obtain it? If you knew me and my order, 
I ſhould think you affronted both.“ At the word 
order, the gentleman flared, (for he was too bloody 
to be of any modern order of knights), and turning 
haſtily about, ſaid, Every man knew his own buſh- 
« neſs.” 

Matters being now compoſed, the company retired 
to their ſeveral apartments, the two gentlemen congra- 
tulating each other on the ſucceſs of their good offices, 
in procuring a perfect reconciliation between the con- 
tending parties; and the traveller went to hisrepaſt, 
crying, as the Italian poet ſays, 


Je wi very well, que tuta e pace, 
. - . . by 
So ſend up Dinner, good Boniface. 


The coachman began now to grow importunate 
with his paſſengers, whoſe entranceuntg the coach was 
retarded by Miſs Grave-arrs inſiſting, againſt the re- 
monſtrance of all the reſt, tHat (he would not admit a 
footman into the coach; for poor Joſeph was too 
lame to mount a horie. A young lady, who was, 
as it ſeems, an Earl's grand-danghter, begged it with 
almoſt tears in her eyes, Mr. Adams prayed, and 
Mrs. Slipſlop ſcolded, but all to no purpoſe. * She 
ſaid, ſhe would not demean herſelf to ride with a 
footman : that there were waggons on the road: 
that if the maſter of the coach deſired it, ſhe would 
pay for two places : but would fuffer no ſuch fellow 
to come in. Madam,” ſays Slipſlop, I am ſure no 
one can refuſe another coming into a ſtage- coach.“ 
« I don't know, Madam,“ ſays the lady, I am not 
much uſed to ſtage-coaches, I ſeldom travel in them.“ 
That may be, Madam,” replied Slipflop, very good 
people do, and ſome people's betters, for aught I 
© know,*” Miſs Grave-airs ſaid, Some folks might 
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ſometimes give their tongues a liberty, to ſome peo- 
ple that were their betters, which did not become 
them: for her part, ſhe was not uſed to converſe with 
ſervants. Slipſlop returned, Some people kept no 
ſervants to converſe with: for her part, ſhe thanked 
Heaven ſhe lived in a family where there were a great 
many; and had more under her own command, than 
any paltry little gentlewoman in the kingdom. Miſs 
Grave-airs cried, She believed her miſtreſs would not 
encourage ſuch ſaucineſs to her betters. + My bet- 
« ters,” ſays Slipſlop, © who is my betters, pray? „1 
am your betters,“ anſwered Miſs Grave-airs, and 
I'll acquaint your Miſtreſs.”—At which Mrs. Slip- 
flop laughed aloud, and told her, Her lady was one of 
the great gentry, and ſuch little paltry gentlewomen, 
as ſome elke who travelled in ſtage- coaches, would 
not calily come at her. 

This ſmart dialogue between ſome people and ſome 
folks, was going on at the coach- door, when a ſo— 
lemn perſon riding into the inn, and ſceing Miſs 
Grave-airs, immediately accoſted her with, „ Dear 
child, how do you ? She preſently anſwered, O! 
papa, I am glad you have overtaken me.” « So am 
« I,” anſwered he: „for one of our coaches is juſt at 

hand: and there being room for you in it, you 
hall go no farther in the ſtage, unleſs you deſire 
* it.” How can you imagine I ſhould deſire it? 
fays ſhe; ſo bidding Slipſſop ride with her fellow, 
if ſhe pleaſed, ſhe_ took her father by the hand, 
who was juſt alighted, and walked with him into a 
room. | 

Adams inſtantly aſked the coachman, in a whiſper, 
If he knew who the gentleman was? The coach- 


* 


man anſwered, He was now a gentleman, and kept 


his horſe and man: „but times are altered, maſter,” 
ſaid he; © I remember when he was no better born 
than myſelf” « Ay! ay! ſays Adams. My fa- 
ther drove the ſquire's coach,“ anſwered he, when 
© that very man rode poſtilion: but he is now his 
« ſteward, and a great gentleman.“ Adams then ſnap- 
ped his fingers, and cried, He thought ſhe was ſome 
ſuch trollop. 


Adams 
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Adams made haſte to acquaint Mrs. 8lipilop with 


this good news, as he imagined it; but it found a re- 
ception different from what he expected. The pru- 
dent gentlewoman, who deſpiſed the anger of Miſs 
Grave-airs, whilſt ſhe conceived her the daughter of 
a gentleman of ſmall fortune, now ſhe heard her al- 
liance with the upper ſervants of a great family in 
her neighbourhood, began to fear her intereſt with 
the miltreſs. She wiſhed ſhe had not carried the dit- 
pute ſo far, and began to think of endeavouring to 
reconcile herſelf to the young lady before ſhe left 
the inn; when luckily the ſcene at London, which 
the reader can ſcarce have forgotten, preſented itſelf 
to her mind, and comforted her with ſuch aſſurance, 
that ſhe no longer apprehended any enemy with her 
miſtreſs. 

Every thing being now adjuſted, the company en- 
tered the coach, which was juſt on its departure, 
when one lady recollected ſhe had left her fan, a ſe— 
cond her gloves, a third a ſnuff-box, and a fourth a 
ſmelling-bottle behind her; to find all which occa- 
fioned ſome delay, and much ſwearing, to the coach- 
man. 

As ſoon as the coach had left the inn, the women 
all together fell to the character of Miſs Grave-airs, 
whom one of them declared ſhe had ſuſpected to be 
ſome low creature, from the beginning of their jour- 
ney ; and another affirmed, had not even the looks 
of a gentlewoman; a third warranted ſhe was no 
better than ſhe ſhould be; and turning to the lady 
who had related the ſtory in the coach, ſaid, Did 
you ever hear, Madam, any thing ſo prudiſh as her 
« remarks? Well, deliver me from the cenſoriouſneſs 
© of ſuch a prude.* The fourth added, O Madam! 
all theſe creatures are cenſorious: but for my part, 
© 1 wonder where the wretch was bred; indeed I muſt 
© own I have ſeldom converſed with theſe mean kind 
of people; ſo that it may appear ſtranger to me; 
but to refule the general deſire of a whole company, 
had ſomething in it ſo altlomiſhing, that, for my 
part, I own I ſhould hardly believe it, if my own 
ears had not been witneiles to it.” «Les, and ſo 
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handſome a young fellow,” cries Slipſſop: „the wo- 
man muſt have no compulſion in her, I believe the 
is more of a Turk than a Chriſtian; I am certain, 
if ſhe had any Chriſtian woman's blood in her veins, 
the * of ſuch a young fellow muſt have warm'd 
it. Indeed, there are ſome wretched, miſerable old 
objects, that turn one's flomach; I ſhould not won- 
der if the had refuſed ſuch a one; I am as nice as 
herſelf, and ſhould have cared no more than herſelf 
for the company of ſtinking old fellows: but, hold 
up thy head, Joſeph, thou art none of thoſe ; and 
ſhe who hath not compulſion for thee is a Myhum- 
metman, and I will maintain it.“ This converſation 
made Joſcph uneaſy, as well as the ladies; who, per- 
ceiving the ſpirits which Mrs. Slipſlop was in, (for in- 
deed ſhe was not a cup too low), began to fear the 
conſequence; one of them therefore deſired the lady 
fo conclude the ſtory. © Ay, Madam, ' ſaid Slipflop, 
U beg your ladyſhip to give us that ſtory you com- 
« menlated in the morning z? which requeſt that well- 
bred woman immediately complied with, 
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CHAP TY 
Concluſion of the unfortunate jilt. 
| ONO RA, having once broke through the 


bounds which cuſtom and modeſty impoſe on her 
tex, ſoon pave an unbridled indulgence to her paſſion. 
Her viſits to Þellarmine were more conſtant, as well 
a3 longer, than his ſurgeon's; in a word, ſhe became 
abſoluicly his nurſe, made his water-gruel, admini— 
itered him his medicines, and, notwithſtanding the 
prudent advice of her aunt to the contrary, almoſt en- 
tirely reſided in her wounded lover's apartment. 

The ladies of the town began to take her conduct 
under conſideration ; it was the chief topic of dif- 
courſe at their tea-tables, and was very ſeverely cen- 
ſured by the moſt part ; eſpecially by Lindamira, a 
lady whoſe diſcreet and ſtarch carriage, together with 
a conſtant attendance at church three times a- day, 
had utterly defeated many malicious attacks on her 
own reputation: for ſuch was the envy that Linda- 
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mira's virtue had attracted, that, notwithſtanding her 
own ſtrict behaviour, and ſtrict enquiry into the lives 
of others, ſhe had not been able to eſcape being the 
mark of ſome arrows herſelf, which however did her 
no injury; a bleſſing perhaps owed by her to the 
clergy, who were her chief male companions, and with 
two or three of whom ſhe had been barbaroufly and 
unjuſtly calumniated. 

Not ſo unjuſtly neither, perhaps,” ſays Slipſlop, 
for the clergy are men, as well as other folks.“ 

The extreme delicacy of Lindamira's virtue was 
cruelly hurt by thoſe freedoms which Leonora allow- 
ed herſelf; ſhe ſaid, It was an affront to her ſex; that 
ſhe did not imagine it conſiſtent with any woman's 
honour to ſpeak to the creature, or to be ſeen in her 
company; and that, for her part, ſhe fhould always 
refuſe to dance at an aſſembly with her, for fear of 
contamination, by taking her by the hand. 

But to return to my | radars Þ ſoon as Bellarmine 
was recovered, which was ſomewhat within a month 
from his receiving the wound, he ſet out, according 
to agreement, for Leonora's father's, in order to pro- 
poſe the match, and ſettle all matters with him touch- 
ing ſettlements, and the hike. 

A little before his arrival, the old gentleman had 
received an intimation of the affair, by the followin 
letter; which I can repeat verbatim, and which, they 
ſay, was written neither by Leonora nor her aunt, 
though it was in a woman's hand. The letter was 
in theſe words : 


« SIR, 

60 | AM ſorry to acquaint you, that your daughter 
«6 Leonora hath acted one of the baſeſt, as well as 
„ molt ſimple parts, with a young gentleman to whom 
„ ſhe had engaged herſelf, and whom ſhe hath, (par- 
« don the word) jilted for another of inferior fortune, 
« notwithilanding his ſuperior figure. You may take 
« what meaſures you pleaſe on this occaſion ; I have 
„ pertorined what I thought my duty; as I have, 
« though unknown to you, a very great reſpe& ſor 
« your family.“ | 
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The old gentleman did not give himſelf the trouble 
to anſwer this kind epiſtle ; nor did he take any no- 
tice of it, after he had read it, till he ſaw Bellarmine. 
He was, to fay the truth, one of thoſe fathers who 
look on children as an unhappy conſequence of their 
youthtu] pleaſures ; which, as he would have been de- 
Iighted not to have had attended them, ſo was he no 
leis pleaſed with any opportunity to rid himſelf of the 
incumbrauce. He paſſed, in the world's language, 
as an exceeding good father, being not only ſo ra- 
pacious as to rob and plunder all mankind to the ut- 
mott of his power, but even to deny himſelf the con- 
venicncies, and almoſt neceſtaries of life; which his 
neighbours attributed to a defire of raiſing immenſe 
fortunes for his children: but in fact it was not ſo: 
he heaped up moncy for its own ſake only, and 
looked on his children as his rivals, who were to en- 
joy his beloved miſtreſs, when he was inc»pable of 
pofleſling her, and which he would have been much 
more charmed with the power of carrying along 
with him: nor had his children any other ſecurity of 


being his heirs, than that the law would conſtitute 


them ſuch without a will, and that he had not affec- 
tion enough for any one living to take the trouble of 
writing one. a 

To this gentleman came Bellarmine, on the errand 
J have mentioned. His perſon, his equipage, his fa- 
mily, and his eſtate, ſecmed to the father to make 
him an advantageous match for his daughter; he 


therefore very readily accepted his propoſals : but 


when Bellarmine imagined the principal affair con- 
cluded, and began to open the incidental matters 
of fortune, the old gentleman preſently changed 
his countenance, ſaying, He reſolved never to marry 
bis daughter on a Smithfield match; that whoever 
had love for her to take her, would, when he died, 
find her ſhare of his fortune in his coffers : but 
he had ſeen ſuch examples of undutifulneſs happen, 
from the too carly generoſity of parents, that he 
had made a vow never to part with a ſhilling whiltt 
he lived. He commended the ſaying of 8 
« He 
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&« He that ſpareth the rod, ſpoileth the child:“ but 
added, he might have likewiſe aſſerted, That he that 
ſpareth the purſe ſaveth the child. He then ran in- 
to a diſcourſe on the extravagance of the youth of 
the age; whence he launched into a diſſertation on 
horſes, and came at length to commend thoſe Bellar- 
mine drove. 'That fine gentleman, who, at another 
ſeaſon, would have been well enough pleaſed to dwell 
a little on that ſubjet, was now very eager to reſume 
the circumſt:nce of fortune. He faid, He had a very 
high value for the young lady, and would receive 
her with leſs than he would any other whatever; 
but that even his love to her made ſome regard to 
worldly matters ncceffary ; for it would be a moft 
diſtracting fight for him ro fee her, when he had 
the honour to he her huſband, in leſs than a coach 
and fix The old gentleman anſwered, „ Four will 
do, four will do;' and then took a turn from horſes 
to extravagance, and from extravagance to horſes, 
till he came round to the equipage again, whither 
he was no ſooner arrived, than Bellarmine brought 
him back to the point; but all to no purpoſe ; he 
made his eſcape from that ſubject in a minute; tifl 
at laſt the lover declared, that, in the preſent fitua- 
tion of his affairs, it was impoſſible for him, though 
he loved Leonora more than faut le monde, to marry 
her without any fortune. To which the father an- 
ſwered, He was ſorry then his daughter muſt loſe fo 
valuable a match ; that if he had an inclination, at 
preſent it was not in lis power to advance a ſhilling : 
that he bad had great loſſes, and been at great ex- 
pences on projects; which, though he bad great ex- 
pectation from them, had yet produced him nothing: 
that he did not know what might happen hereafter, 
as on the birth of a ſon, or ſuch accident ; but he would 
make no promiſe, or enter into any article: for he 
would not break his vow for all the daughters in the 
world. 

In ſhort, ladies, to keep you no longer in ſuſpenſe, 
Bellarmine having tried every argument and perſua- 
hon which he could invent, and finding them all in- 

effectual, 
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effectual, at length took his leave, but not in order 
to return to Leonora; he proceeded directly to his 
own feat, whence, after a few days ſtay, he returned 
to Paris, to the great delight of the French, and the 
honour of the Engliſh nation, 

But, as ſoon as he arrived at his home, he preſently 


diſpatched a meſſenger with the following epiſtle to 
Leonora. i 


« Adorable and Charmante, 
40 1 AM ſorry to have the honour to tell you, I am 
40 not the heureux perſon deſtined for your divine 
« arms. Your Papa hath told me fo with a politeſ* 
& not often ſeen on this fide Paris. You may per- 
« haps gueſs his manner of refuſing me—— 4b mon 
4% dieu! You will certainly believe me, Madam, in- 
capable myſelf of delivering this rie meſſage, 
c which I intend to try the French air to cure the 
ce conſequences of — 4 jamais! Ceur! Ange !— At 
„ diable!/—If your Papa obliges you to a marriage, 
« I hope we ſhall ſee you at Paris, till when the wind 
« that flows from thence will be the warmeſt dans /: 
« mwnde : for it will conſiſt almoſt entirely of my 
„ ſighs. Adieu, ma princeſſe! Ab l' amour! 
«© BELLARMINE.” 


I ſhall not attempt, ladies, to deſcribe Leonora's 
condition, when ſhe received this letter. It is a pic- 


ture of horror, which I ſhould have had as little plea- 


ſure in drawing, as you in beholding. She immedi- 
ately left the place, where ſhe was the ſubject of. con- 
verſation and ridicule, and retired to that houſe [ 
ſhewed you when [I began the ſtory ; where the hath 
ever fince led a diſconſolate life, and deſerves perhaps 
pity for her misfortunes, more than our cenfure ivr 
a behaviour to which the artifices of ber aunt vcry 
probably contributed, and to which very young wo- 
men are often rendered too liable, by that blumeabie 
levity in the education of our ſex. bY 
If I was inclined to pity her,“ ſaid a young lady in 
the coach, it would be for the loſs of Horatio; for 
I cannot diſcern any misfortune ia lier milling ſuch a 
s huſband as Bellarmine.“ 
| : 6 Why, 
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Why, I muſt own,” ſays Slipſlop, „the gentleman 


© was a little falſe-hearted : but howſumever, it was 
© hard to have two lovers, and get never a huſband at all. 
« But pray, Madam, what became of our Our-aſhs ® 
He remains, ſaid the lady, ſtill unmarried ; and hath 
applied himſelf ſo ſtrictly to his buſineſs, that he hath 
raiſed, I hear, a very conſiderable fortune; and, what 
is remarkable, they ſay, he never hears the name of 
Leonora without a ſigh, nor hath ever uttered one ſyl- 
lable to-charge her with her ill conduct towards him. 


C5 A ©. VI 


A very ſhort chapter, in which Parſon Adams went a 
great way. 


1 lady having finiſhed her ſtory, received 

the thanks of the company; and now Joſeph, 
putting his head out of the coach, cried out, Never 
« believe me, if yonder be not our parſon Adams 


walking along without his horſe.” « On my word, 


© and ſo he is,“ ſays Slipſlop; „and as ſure as two- 
pence, he hath left him behind at the inn.“ Indeed, 
true it is, the parſon had exhibited a freſh inſtance of 


his abſence of mind: for he was ſo pleaſed with having 


got Joſeph into the coach, that he never once thought 
of the beaſt in the ſtable; and finding his legs as 
nimble as he defired, he ſallied out brandiſhing a crab- 
ſtick, and had kept on before the coach, mending and 
ſlackening his pace occaſionally ; ſo that he had never 
been much more or leſs than a quarter of a mile di- 
ſtant from it. 

Mrs. Slipſlop defired the coachman to overtake 
him, which he attempted, but in vain : for, the faſter 
he drove, the faſter ran the parſon, often crying out, 
* Ay, ay, catch me if you can:“ till at length the 
coachman {wore he would as ſoon attempt to drive 
after a greyhound ; and giving the parſon two or three 
hearty curſes, he cried, + Sottly, ſoſtly boys,“ to his 
horſes, which the c{vi] beaſts immediately obeyed. 

But we will be mare courteous to our reader than 
he was to Mrs. Sltpllop ; and leaving the coach and 

il 
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its company to purſue their journey, we will carr 
our reader on after parſon Adams, who ſtretched for- 
wards without once looking behind him; till having 
left the coach full three miles in his rear, he came to 
a place, where, by keeping the extremeſt track to 
the right, it was juſt barely poſſible for a human crea- 
ture to miſs his way. This track, however, did he 
keep, as, indeed, he had a wonderful capacity at theſe 
kinds of bare poſſibilities ; and travelling in it about 
three miles over the plain, he arrived at the ſummit of 
a hill, whence, looking a great way backwards, and 
percetving no coach in fight, he ſat himſelf down on 
the turf, and pulling out his ZEſchylus, determined to 
wait here for its arrival. 

He had not ſat long here, before a gun going off 
very near, a little ſtartled him; he looked up, and 
ſaw a gentleman within a hundred paces taking up a 
wah] ax which he had juſt ſhot. 

Adams ſtood up, and preſented a figure to the gen- 
tleman which would have moved laughter in many : 
for his caſſock had juſt again fallen down below his 
great coat, that is to 1 = it reached his knees; 
whereas, the ſkirts of his great coat deſcended no 
lower than half way down his thighs : but the gen- 
tleman's mirth gave way to his ſurpriſe, at beholding 
ſuch a perſonage in ſuch a place. 

Adams advancing to the gentleman, told him, He 
hoped he had good ſport ; to which the other anſwer- 
ed, Very little.“ © I ſee, Sir,“ ſays Adams, you 
© have {mote one partridge.“ To which the ſportſman 
made no reply, but proceeded to charge his piece. 

Whilſt the gun was charging, Adams remained in 
ſilence, which he at laſt broke, by obſerving, that it 
was a delightful evening. The gentleman, who had 
at firſt ſight conceived a very diſtaſteful opinion of 
the parſon, began, on perceiving a book in his hand, 
and ſmoking likewiſe the information of the caſſock, 
to change his thoughts, and made a ſmall advance to 
converſation on his fide, by ſaying, Sir, I ſuppoſe 
© you are not one of theſe parts.” 

Adams immediately told him, No: that he was a 
traveller, and invited by the beauty cf the evening, 
an 
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and the place, to repoſe a little, and amuſe himſelf with 
reading. I may as well repoſe myſelf too,” ſaid the 
ſportſman ; for I have been out this whole afternoon, 
and the devil a bird have I ſeen till I came hither.” 

c Perhaps then the game is not very plenty here- 
© abouts,” cries Adams. No, Sir,” ſaid the gentle- 
man; the ſoldiers, who are quartered in the * * 
« bourhood, have killed it all.“ It is very probable, 
cries Adams; for ſhooting is their profeſſion.“ Aye, 
© ſhooting the game," ad the other, „but I 
« don't ſee they are ſo forward to ſhoot our enemies. 
« I don't like that affair of Carthagena ; if I had 
© been there, I believe I ſhould have done other- 
« pueſs things, d—n me; what's a man's life when 
his country demands it? A man who won't ſacrifice 
© his life for his country, deſerves to be hang'd, d—n 
me.“ Which words he ſpoke with ſo riches a ge- 
ſture, ſo loud a voice, ſo {ſtrong an ac. nt, and ſo 
fierce a countenance, that he might have frightened a 
captain of trained bands at the head of his company: 
but Mr. Adams was not greatly ſubject fo fear: he 
told him intrepidly, That he very much approved his 
virtue, but diſliked his ſwearing, and begged him not 
to addict himſelf to ſo bad a cuſtom, without which, 
he ſaid, he might ſight as bravely as Achilles did. In- 
deed he was 2 with this diſcourſe: he told the 
gentleman, He would willingly have gone many miles 
to have met a man of his generous way of thinking; 
that if he pleaſed to ſit down, he ſhould be greatly 
delighted to commune with him: for though he was 
a clergyman, he would himſelf be ready, if thereto 
called, to lay down his life for his country. 

The gentleman ſat down, and Adams by him; and 
then the latter began, as in the following chapter, a 
diſcourſe which we have placed by itſelf, as it is not 


. t5s moſt curious in this, but perhaps in any other 
ook. 
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C HAP. VIII. 


A notable diſſertation by Mr. Abraham Adams; where. 
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in that gentleman appears in a political light. 


I DO aſſure you, Sir,” ſays he, taking the gentle. 
man by the hand, I am heartily glad (o meet 
with a man of your kidney : for, though I am a poor 
parſon, I will be bold to ſay, I am an honeſt man, 
and would not do an ill thing to be made a biſhop : 
nay, though it hath not fallen in my way to offer ſo 
noble a ſacrifice, I have not been without oppor- 
tunities of ſuffering for the ſake of my conſcience, 
I thank Heaven for them; for I have had relations, 
though I ſay it, who made ſome figure in the world; 
particularly a nephew, who was a ſhopkeeper, and 
an alderman of a corporation, He was a good lad, 
and was under my care when a boy, and I believe 
would do what I bade him to his dying day. In- 
deed, it looks like extreme vanity in me, to affect be- 
ing a man of ſuch conſequence, as to have ſo great 
an intereſt in an alderman ; but others have thought 
ſo too, as manifeſtly appeared by the rector, whoſe 
curate I formerly was, ſending for me on the ap- 
proach of an election, and telling me, If I expected 
to continue in his cure, that I muſt bring my ne- 
phew to vote for one Colonel Courtly, a gentleman 
whom TI had never heard tidings of till that inſtant. 
I told the rector, I had no power over my nephew's 
vote, (God forgive me for ſuch prevarication !) that 
I ſuppoſed he would give it according to his con- 
ſcience z that I would by no means endeavour to 
influence him to give it otherwiſe. He told me, It 
was in vain to equivocate : that he knew I had al- 
ready ſpoke to him in favour of Eſquire Fickle my 
neighbour ; and indeed it was true I had: for it was 
at a ſeaſon when the church was in danger, and 
when all good men expected they knew not what 
would happen to us all. I then anſwered boldly, If 
he thought I had given my promiſe, he affronted 
me, in propoſing any breach of it. Not to be too 
prolix ; I perſevered, and ſo did my nephew, in the 
« Eſquire's 
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F intereſt, who was choſe Ci: * 1 gu his 
neans: and ſo 1 loft my curacy. W. ir, but do 
you think TK 61 0 ever mentioned a Wor 4 of the 
church? Ne verbam guldem, ut ita ua; within 
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two years he got a fas; and bath ever fince lived 
in London, where I have been informe!, (but God 
forbid I hon bellsre that) that he never ſo much 
as gocth to church. I rematne J. Sir, a 101 
time withont any eure, une ü 


1 
: . 8 the indir 
one funeral ſermon, Which I prene ned on the iudii- 


poſition of a clergyman: but this by the by. At 
laſt, when Mr. Bickle got bis place "Colonel Court- 


ly ſtood again; and who ſound make intereſt for 
im, but "Mr. Tickle kimfelf2 that very identical 
Mr. Fick!e, who had formerly told me, the Colonel 
was an enemy both to the chach and Rate, had the 
confidence to ſolicit my nephew tor him; and the 
Colonel himfelf.cfcred me to wake me chaplain to 
his regiment ; heh L refuſed iu favor of Sir Ole 
ver Hearty, who told us, He acriuce 

thing to his country; end I believe he would, 
cept his h: untive, wich be ſtuck f 
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liament; end one of thoſe times, I hate been told, 
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he was a worthy man, aud the beſt friend Jever 
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ſock, and furniih my houſe. He had our interem 
while he lived, which was not many years. On 
his death, I had freſh applications made to me; for 


! 


all the world knew the intern I had with my go. 94 
nephew, who nom was a lending wan ir the: cor- 
oration; and Sir Thomas Booby ! bu yivig the eſtate 
which had been Sir Oliver 3, propoſed himſelf a 
candidate. He was then a yourg gentle man quit 
come from his travels; and it did me good to hear 
him diſcourſe on affairs, which, for my part, I 
knew nothing of. if I had been maſter oi a thou- 
ſtand votes, he ſhould have had them all. I en- 
gaged my nephew in his intereit ; and he was _ 
| N ed, 
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ed, and a very fine parliament-man he was. They 
tell me he made ſpeeches of an hour long; and I 


have been told, very fine ones: but he could never 


perſuade the parliament to be of his opinion. — N 
ommnia poſumus omuet. He promiſed me a living, 
poor man; and I believe I ſhould have had it, but 
an accident happened; which was, that my Lady 
had promiſed it before, unknown to him. "This, 
indeed, I never heard till afterwards: for my nc- 
phew, who died about a month before the incum- 
bent, always told me, I might be affured of it. 
Since that time, Sir Thomas, poor man, had al- 
ways ſo much buſineſs, that he never could find lei— 
ſure to fee me. 1 believe it was partly my Lady's 
fault too, who did not think my dreſs good enough 
for the gentry at her table. However, Imult do 
him the juſtice to ſay, he never was ungrateful ; 
and I have always found his kitchen, and his cel- 
lar too, open to me; many a ticke after ſervice vn 
a Sunday, for I preach at four churches, have I re— 
cruited my ſpirits with a glaſs of his ale. Since 
my nephew's death, the corporation is in other 
hands; and 1 am not a man of that conſequence ! 
was formerly. I have now no longer any talents 
to lay out in the fervice of my country ; and to 
whom nothing is given, of him can nothing be re- 
quired. However, on all proper ſcaſons, ſuch as 
the approach of an election, I throw a ſuitable datk 
or two into my ſermons ; which, I have the pleaſure 
to hear, is not dilagreeable to Sir Thomas, and the 
other honeſt gentlemen my neighbours, who have 
all promiſed me theſe five years, to procure an 
ordination for a fon of mine, who is now near 
thirty, bath an infinite flock of learning, and is, I 
thank Heaven, of an unexceptionable life ; though, 
as he was never at an univerſity, the biſhop refuſes 
to ordain him. Too much care cannot indeed be 
taken in admitting any to the ſacred office ; though 
I hope he will never act fo as to be a diſgrace to any 
order; but will ſerve his God and his country to 
the utmoſt of his power, as I have, endeavoured to 
do before him; nay, aud will lay down his life 
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whenever called to that purpoſe. I am fure I have 
educated him in thoſe principles; fo that I have ac- 
quitted my duty, and ſhall have nothing to anſwer 
for on that account; but I do rot diſtruſt him: for 
he is a good boy; and, if Providence ſhouid throw 
it in his way to be of as much contequence in a pu— 
blic light, as his father once was, I can atiwer for 
him, he will uſe his talents as honeiliy as I have 
donc.“ 


nnn we 
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In which the gentlejzan diſcants on bravery and Ferote 
virtue, till an unlucky accident puts an eni de the dif- 
courſes 


HE gentleman highly commended Mr. Adams 
for his good reſolutions, and told him, Fe 
hoped his ſon would tread in his ſteps ; adding, That. 
if he would not die for his country, he would not be 
worthy to live in it. I'd make no more of ſhooting 
© a man that would not die for his country, than —*? 
© Sir,” ſaid he, IT have diſinherited a nephew, who 
is in the army; becauſe he would not exchange his 
«* commillion, and go to the Weſt Indies. I believe 
* the raſcal is a coward, though he pretends to be in 
* Jove, forſooth. I would have all ſuch fellows hanged, 
Sir; I would have them hanged,” Adams anſwer- 
ed, That would be too ſevere; that men did not 
© make themſelves ; and if fear had too much aſcend— 
* ance in the mind, the man was rather to be pitied 
© than abhorred ; that reaſon and time might teach 
© him to ſubdue it.“ He ſaid, A man might be a 
* coward at one time, and brave at another. Homer,” 
ſays he, who ſo well underſtocd and copied nature, 
. © hath taught us this leſſon; for Paris tights, and 
* HeEor runs away: nay, we have a mighty inſtance 
* of this ia the hiſtory of later ages, no longer ago 
than the 705th year of Rome, when the great Pome 
* Pey, who had won ſo many battles, and been ho- 
* noured with fo many triumphs, and of whoſe va- 
* lour ſeveral authors, eſpecially Cicero and Patercu- 
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„ lus have formed ſuch culog ums; this very Pompey 
let the battle of Pharialia before he had loſt it, and 
retreated to his eut, where he fit like the moſt pu- 
© $10,41m04s raſcal in aht of deſpair, and vielded a 

© VIQQUrY, which was to determiſe the empire of the 
world, to Ceſar. J am not much travelled in the 
« lottory of modern times, that is to ſay, theſe laſt 
„„ thoutand! years : but thoſe who are, can, T make no 
« Queition, furniſh vou With parallel iuſtances.“ He 
echcladed, -hergfore, that, bad he taken any luch haſty 
clolutious „gafuſt his nephew, he hoped he would 
cher better, and retract them. The gentleman 
antwered with great warmth, and talked much of con- 
ra- and his country, till pereciving it grew late, he 
alked Adams, © What place he intended for that 
« nicht? He told him, He waited there for the 
« Kage-conch.? The flage-coach ! Sir,“ ſaid the gen- 
LENIN © they are all pait by long ago. You may 

© fee the Jait youcielt, almoſt three miles before us. 

« I proteſt and ſo they are,“ cries Adams, then ! 
mik make haſte and follow them.” The gentle- 
mv told him, He would hardly be able to over- 
take them; and that if he did not know his Ways 
he would be in danger of lofi ling himſelf On the 
Uuwius 3; for it would be preſently dark; and he 
might ramble about all night, and, Perhaps, find 
hünſeif farther from his Journey 's end in the morn- 


Ui; B54 11. ll le Was LOW. Te adviled him, therefore, to 
ali” 80a 1 * lin to lis houſe, which was very little 
out lis way, alluring him, that he would find 


dome countryetellow in his partth, who would con- 

t im for ſixpence to the city where he was go- 
1 Aduns accep ted this propoſal, and on they 
travelled, the gentleman renewing the diſcourle en 
courare, and the infamy of nut beiag ready at all 
times to ſacrifice cur lives to our country. Night o- 
vertook them much about the ſame ime as they ar- 
rived near ſome buſhes: hence, on a ſudden, they 
heard the mult violeut ſthricks imaginable in a fem ale 
voice. Adams oficred to ſnatch the gun out of his 
companion's hand. What are you doing? » ſaid he. 


« Pving l' ſays Adams, I am halleuing to the al- 
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« fitance of the poor creature whom ſome villains are 
murdering.“ Lou are not mad enough, I hope,” 
ſays the gentleman, trembling : Do you conſider 
this gun is only charged with ſhot, and that the 
* robbers are molt probably furniſhed with piitols 
loaded with bullets? This is no buſineſs of ours; 
© Jet us make as much haſte as poſhble out of the 
« way, or we may fall into their hands vurſelves.' 
The fhrieks now increaſing, Adams made no anſwer, 
but ſnapt his fingers, and brandiſhing his crabſtick, 
made directly to the place whence the voice iſſued; 
and the man of courage made as much expedition to- 
wards his own home, whither he eicaped in a very 
ſhort time, without once looking behind him : where 
we will leave him, to contemplate his own bravery, 
aud to cenſure the want of it in others; and return 
to the good Adams, who, on coming up to the place 
whence the noiſe proceeded, found a woman ſtrug— 

ling with a man, who had thrown her on the ground, 
and had almoſt overpowered her. The great abili— 
ties of Mr. Adams were not neceſſary to have formed 
a right judgment of this affair ou the firſt fight. He 
did not, therefore, want the entreaties of the poor 
wretch to aſſiſt her; but lifting up his crabſtick, he 
immediately levelled a blow at that part of the ra- 
viſher's head, where, according to the opinion of the 
ancients, the brains of ſome perſons are depoiited, 
and which he had undoubtedly let forth, had not 
Nature (who, as wiſe men have obſerved, equips all 
creatures with what is moſt expedient for them) taken 
a provident care (as ſhe always doth with thoſe the 
intends for encounters) to make this part of the head, 
three times as thick as thoſe of ordinary men, who 
are deſigned to exerciſe talents which are vulgarly 
called rational, and for whom, as brains are — 
ſhe is obliged to leave ſome room for them in the ca- 
vity of the ſkull: whereas, thoſe ingredients being: 
entirely uſeleſs to perſons of the heroic calling, ſhe 
hath an opportunity of thickening the bone, lo ag 
to make it leſs ſubject to any impreſſion, or liable to 
be cracked or broken; and indeed, in ſome who © 
predeſtined to the command of armics aud ewp ico; 
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fc is ſuppoſed ſometimes to make that part perfectly 
iviid, | 

AZ a game cock, when engaged in amorous toying 
with a hen, if perchance ne eſpies another cock at 
hand, immediately quits his female, and oppoſes him- 
felf to his rival; fo did the raviſher, on the informa— 
tion of the crabilick, immediately leap from the wo- 
man, and baſten to aſchil the man. He had no wea- 
pons but what Nature had farnifhed him with. How: 
ever, he clenched his fift, and preſently darted it at 
that part of Adams's brealt where the heart is lodged, 
Adams faggered at the violence of the blow, when 
throwing away his ſtaff, he likewiſe clenched that fil 
which we have before commemorated, and would hare 
diſchargedd it full in the breaſt of his antagoniſt, had 
he 15t dexterouſſy caught it with his left hand, at 
the latav time darting his head, (which ſome modern 
heroes of the lower claſs uſe, like the battering-ram 
of the ancients, for a weapon of offence 3 another 
recaſon to edmire the cunningnefs of Nature, in com— 
poling it af thoſe impenetrable materials), daſhing his 
head, I ſay, into the ſtomach of Adams, he tum- 
bled him on his back, and not having any regard to 
the laws of heroiſm, which would have * 
him from any farther attack on his enemy till he was 
again on his legs, he threw himſelf upon him, and 


laying hold on the ground with his left hand, he with. 


Its iht belaboured the body of Adams till he was 
weary, and indeed till he concluded (to uſe the lan— 
guage of fighting) that he had done his buſineſs; or, 
in the language of poetry, that he had ſent him to the 
ſhades below; in plain Eugliſh, that he was dead. 
But Adams, who was no chicken, and could bear 
a drubbing as well as any boxing champion in the 
univerſe, lay ſtill only to watch his opportumty and 
now perceiving his antagoniſt to pant with his labours, 
he exerted his utmoſt force at once, and with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he overturned him, and became his ſu— 
perior; when fixing one of his knees in his breaſt, 
be cried out in an exulting voice, It is my turn 
« now;” and after a few minutes conſtant applica” 
| tion, 
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tion, he gave him ſo dexterons a blow juſt under his 
chin, that the fellow no longer retainzd any motion, 
and Adams began to fear he had ſtruck him once too 
often; for he often aſſerted, He ſhould be concerned 

to have the blood of even the wicked upon him. 
Adams got up, and called aloud to the young wo- 
man,-—* Be of good cheer, damſe},” faid he, © you 
are no longer in danger of your, raviſher, who, I 
am terribiy afraid, lies dead at my feet: but God 
forgive me what LI have done in defence of inno- 
© cence.* The poor wretch, who had been fome time 
in recovering ſtrength enough to rite, and had after- 
wards, during the engagement, Rood trembling, be- 
ing difabled by fear, even from running away, hear- 
ing her champion was victorious, came up to him, 
but not without appretenttons, even of her deliverer ; 
v lich, however, ſhe was foon reheved from, by his 
courteous behaviour and gentle words. They were 
both ſtanding by the body, which lay motionleſs on 
the ground, and which Adams wiſhed to fee ſtir 
much more than the woman did, when he earneſtly 
begged her to tell him, by what misfortune ſhe came, 
at ſuch a time of night, iuto ſo lonely a place? She 
acquainted him, She was travelling towards Lon- 
don, and had accidentally met with the perſon from 
whom he had delivered her, who told her, He was 
likewiſe on his journey to the ſame place, and would 
keep her company: an offer which, ſuſpecting no 
harm, ſhe had accepted: that he told her, they were 
at a ſmall diſtance from an inn where ſhe might take 
up her lodging that evening, and he would ſhew her 
a nearer way to it than by following the road. That 
if ſhe had ſuſpected him, (which the did not, he ſpoke 
fo kindly to her), being alone on theſe downs in the 
dark, ſhe had no human means to avoid him; that 
therefore, ſhe put her whole truſt in Providence, and 
walked on, expecting every moment to arrive at the 
inn; when, on a ſudden, being come to thoſe buſhes, 
he defired her to flop, and after ſome rude kiſſes, 
which ſhe reſiſted, and ſome entreaties, which ſhe re- 
jected, he laid violent hands on her, and was at- 
; tempting 
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tempting to execute his wicked will, when ſhe thank- 
ed God, he timely came up, and prevented him. 
Adams encouraged her for ſaying ſhe had put her 
whole truſt in Providence, and told her, He doubted 
not but Providence had ſent him to her deliverance, 
as a reward for that truſt. He wiſhed indeed, he had 
not deprived the wicked wretch of life, but God's 
will be done: he ſaid, He hoped the goodneſs of 
his intention would excuſe him in the next world, 
and he truſted in her evidence to acquit him in this, 
He was then filent, and began to conſider with him- 
ſelf, whether it would be proper to make his eſcape, 
or to deliver himſelf into the hands of juſtice ; which 
meditation ended as the reader will ſee in the next 
chapter. : 


. 
Giving an account of the flrange cataſtrophe of the pre- 


ceding adventure, auhich drew poor Adams into fre 
calamitics ; and who the ewoman was who gaued the 
preſervation of her chaſtity to his victorious arm. 


HE filence of Adams, added to the darkneſs of 

the night, and lonelineſs of the place, itruck 
dreadful apprebenſions into the poor woman's mind: 
the began to fear as great an enemy in her deliverer, 
as he Pad delivered her from; and as ſhe had not 
light enough to diſcover the age of Adams, and the 
benevolence viſible in his countenance, ſhe ſuſpected 
he had uſed her as ſome very honeſt men have uſed 
their country; and had reſcued her ont of the hands 
of one rifler, in order to rifle her himſelf. Such were 
the ſuſpicions ſhe drew from his ſilence: but indeed, 
they were ill- grounded. He ſtood over his vanquith- 
ed enemy, wilely weighing in his mind the objections 
which might be made to either of the two methods cf 
' proceeding mentioned in the laſt chapter, his jad— 
ment ſometimes inclining to the one, and ſfometinies 
to the other; for both ſeemed to him ſo equally ad- 
viſeable, and ſo equally dangerous, that probably he 
would have ended his days, at leaſt two or three of 
them, 
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* them, on that very ſpot, before he he taken any re- j ' 
" ſolution : at length he lifted up his eyes, and ſpied a 4 
"ns light at a diſtance, to which he inſtantly addreſſed 1 
od himſelf, with Heus tu, Traveller, heus tu ! He preſently is 
* heard ſeveral voices, and perceived the light approach- f 1 
ad ing toward him. The perſons who attended che light is 
I's began ſome to laugh, others to fing, and others to 4 
of hallow, at which the woman teſtified ſome fear, (for | 

4 ſhe had concealed her ſuſpicions of the Parſon him- 
A ſelf), but Adams ſaid, « Be of good cher, Damſel, 

« and repoſe thy truit in the fame Providence which _ 

s * hath hitherto protected thee, and never will forſake 

þ | © the innocent.“ Theſe people who now approached, 


were no other, Reader, than a ſet of young fellows, 


| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
l 


8 who came to theſe buſhes in purſuit of a diyerſion 
which they call Bird-batting. This, if thou art 1g- 
norant of it (as perhaps, if thou haſt never travelled 
beyond Kenſington, Iſlington, Hackney, or the Bo- 

2 rough, thou mayſt be) i will inform thee, is per- 

2 formed by holding a large clap- net before a lanthorn, 

N and ai the ſame time beating the buſhes : for the 
birds, when they are diſturbed from their places of 

f reſt, or rooſt, immediately make to the light, and fo 

are enticed within the net. Adams immediately told 

g them what happened, and defired them to hold the 

lanthorn to the face of the man on the ground, for 

p he feared he had {mote him fatally. But, indeed, his 

; fears were frivolous; for the fellow, though he had 

| Leen ſtunned by the laſt blow he received, had long 

| 


lince recovered his ſenſes, and finding himſelf quit 
of Adams, had liſtened attentively to the diſcourſe 
between him and the young woman ; for whoſe de- 
parture he had patiently watted, that he might like- 
wiſe withdraw himſelf, having no longer hopes of 
ſucceeding in his defires, which were moreover al- 
molt as well cocled by Mr. Adams, as they covld have 
been by the young woman herſelf, had he obtained 
his utmoſt with. This fellow, who had a readineſs at 
improving any accident, thought he might now play 
a better part than that of a dead man ; and accord- 
ingly, the moment the Tandle was held to his face, 
he Icaped up, and laying hold on Adams, cried our, 

a Neg 
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No, villain, I am not dead, though you and your 
wicked whore might well think me fo, after the bar- 
barous crueltics you have exerciſed on me. Gen— 
tlemen,” ſaid he, „you are luckily come to the aſ— 
ſiſtance of a poor traveller, who would otherwiſe 
have been robbed and murdered by this vile man 
and woman, who led me hither ont of my way from 
the high-road, and both falling on me, have uſed 
* me as you lee.” Adams was going to anſwer, when 
one of the young fellows cried, Dun them, let's 
carry them both before the juſtice.” Ihe poor wo- 
man began to tremble, and Adams lifted up his voice, 
but in vain. Three or four of them laid hands on 
him, and one holding the lanthorn to his face, they 
all agreed, He had the moſt villanous countena: ce 
they ever beheld; and an attorney's clerk, who was of 
the company, declared, He was ſure he had remem- 
hered him at the bar. As to the woman, her hair was 
diſhevelled in the ſtruggle; and her noſe had bled, 
ſo that they could not perceive whether ſhe was hand- 
ſome or ugly, but they ſaid her fright plainly diſco- 
vered her guilt. And ſearching her pockets, as they 
did thoſe of Adams, for money, which the fellow ſaid 
he had loſt, they found in her pocket a purſe with 
ſome gold in it, which abundantly convinced them, 
eſpecially as the fellow offered to ſwear to it. Mr. 
Adams was found to have no more than one half— 
penny about him. This, the clerk ſaid, was a great 
13 that he was an old offender, by cunning- 
Iy giving all the Wooty to the woman. To which all 
the reſt readily aſſented. | 
This accident promiſing them better ſport than 
what they had propoſed, they quitted their intention 
of catching birds, and unanimouſly reſolved to pro- 
ceed to the juſtice with the offenders. Being inform- 
ed what a deſperate fellow Adams was, they tied his 
hands behind him ; and having hid their nets among 
the buſhes, and the lanthorn being carried before 
them, they placed the two priſoners in their front, 
and then began their march: Adams not only ſubmit- 
ting patiently to his own fate, but comforting and en- 
couraging his companion under her ſufferings. 


, 
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Whilſt they were on their way, the clerk inform- 
ed the ref, that this adventure would prove a very 
beneficial one: for that they would be all entitled. to 
their proportion of 80 l. for apprehending the rob- 
bers. This occaſioned a contention concerning the 
parts which they had ſeverally borne in taking them 
one inſiſting, he ought to have the greateſt ſhare 
for he had Frſt laid his hands on Adams; another 
claiming a ſuperior part, for having firſt held the 
lanthorn to the man's face on the gronnd, by which, 
he ſaid, the whole was diſcovered. The clerk claim» 
ed four fifths of the reward, for having propoſed 
to ſearch the priſoners; and likewiſe the carrying 
them before the juſtice: he ſaid, indeed, in {trict 
juſtice, he ought to have the whole. Iheſe claims, 
however, they at la couſented to refer to a future 
deciſion, but ſeemed all to agree that the clerk was 
entitled to a moiety. They then debated what mo- 
ney ſhould be allotted to the young fellow, who had 
been employed only in holding the nets. He very 
modeſtly ſaid, That he did not apprehend any large 
proportion would fall to his ſhare; but hoped they 
would allow him ſomething: he dcfired them to 
conſider, that they had aſſigned their nets to his 
care, which prevented him from being as forward 
as any in laying hold of the robbers, (for ſo theſe 
innocent people were called ;) that if he had riot oc- 
cupied the nets, ſome other muſt: concluding hows» 
ever, that he ſhould be contented with the ſmalleſt l 
ſhare imaginable, and ſhould think that rather their | 
bounty than his merit. But they were all unani— 
mous in excluding him from any part whatever; the 
clerk particularly, ſwearing, if they gave him a ſhil- 
ling, they might do what they pleaſed with the reſt; 
for he would not concern himſelf with the affair. 

This contention was ſo hot, and io totally engaged | 
the attention of all the parties, that a dexterous '} 
nimble thief, had he been in Mr. Adams's ſituation, 
would have taken care to have given the juſtice no 
trouble that evening. Indeed, it required not the 1 
art of a ſhepherd to eſcape, eſpecially as the dark- | 
"# + nels of the night would have ſo much befriended him; ' 


but 
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but Adams truſted rather to his innocence than his 
heels, and, without thinking of flight, which was 
caſy, or reſiſtance (which was impoſſible, as there 
were fix luſty young fellows, beſides the villain him- 
felf, preſent) he walked with perfect reſignation the 
way they thought proper to conduct him. 

Adams frequently vented himſelf in ejaculations 
during their journey; at laſt poor Joſeph Andrews 
occurring to his mind, he could not refrain ſighing 
forth his name, which being heard by his companion 
in aſtliction, ſhe cried, with ſome vehemence, «Sure 
© I ſhould know that voice; you cannot certainly, 
Sir, be Mr. Abraham Adams? „Indeed, damici, 
ſays he, © that is my name; there is ſomething also 
in your voice, which perſuades me I have heard it 
before.“ «© La, Sir,” favs ſhe, don't you remem- 
ber poor Fanny ? «+ How, Fanny!“ anſwered A- 
dams, indeed I very well remember you; what 
can have brought you hither ? „I have told you, 
vir,” replied the, „I was travelling towards Lon- 
don ; but I thought you mentioned joſeph Andrews, 
pray what is become of him?” „ I left him, Child, 
this afternoon,* ſaid Adams, „in the ſtage- coach, 
in his way Omen our parith, whither he is going 
© to ſee you.“ * To ſee me! La, Sir,“ an{werel 
Fanny, * ſure you jeer me; what ſhould he be go— 
ing to ſee me for?“ Can you alk that ? rebel 
Adams, * I hope, Fanny, you are not inconſtant; |! 
aſſure you he deſcrves much better of you.“ Lat 
Mr. Adams,“ faid ſhe, what is Mr, Joſe ph to mo? 
Jam ſure I never had any thing to ſay to him, but 
az one fcllow-fervant might to another,” I am 
ſorry to hear this,“ fail Adams; * a virtuous paſhon 
fora L young man, is what no woman aced be aſham— 
ed of. You either do nut tell me truth, or you are 
falle to a very worthy man.“ Adams then told her 
what bad happened) at the inn, to which ſhe liſtened 
very attentively; and a hgh often eſcapec from her, 
notwithſtanding her utmoſt endeavours to the con- 
trary; nor could the prevent herſelf from aſking a 
thouſand queilions, which would have aflured any one 
but Adams, who never faw farther into people = 

the) 
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they defired to let him, of the truth of a paſſion. ſhe 
endeavoured to conceal. Indecd. the fact was, that 
this poor girl having heayd of Joſeph's misfortune by 
ſome of the ſervants belonging to the coach, which 
we have formerly mentioned to have ſtcpt at the inn 
while the poor youth was confined to lis bed, that 
inſtant abandoned the cow ſhe was milk ing, and tak- 
ing with her a little bundle of clothes under her arm, 
and all the money the was worth in her own purſe, 
without conſulting any one, immediately fet forward, 
in purſuit of one, whom notwithitanding her ſhy- 
neſs to the Parſon, ſhe loved with inexpreffible vio- 
lence, thovyh with the purett and moſt delicate paſ- 
fon. This thyneſs therefor:, as we truft it will re- 
commend her character to all our female readers, and 
not greatly ſurpriſe ſue? of dur males as are well ae- 
quainted with the younger part of the other ſex, we 
all not give ourſelves any trouble to vindicate. 


c HA P. KI. 


Mat bat pened te them avhile before the j uſtics. A4 
chat pier very fill of learning. 


hot diſpute concerning the divitien ot the re— 
ward for pprehending theſe innocent people, that 
they attended very little to their diſcourſe. They 
were now arrived at the juſtice's houſe, and had ſent 
one of his ſervants ia to acquaint tus worſhip, that 
they had taken two robbers, and brought them bceiore 
him. The juſtice who was juſt returned from a tax chaſe, 
and had mot yet fuuiin'd his dinner, ordered them ta 
carry che priſoners into the table, whither they were 
attended hy all thc ſervants in the honſe, and all the 
people in the nerghbourhood, who flocked together 
to fee them, with as much curioſity as if there was 
lom-thing uncommon to be ſeen, or that a rogue did 
not lock like other people. 
Tue juſtice new being in the height of his mirth 


and his cups, bethought himſelf of the priſoners ; - 


and telling his company, he helicved they ſhould have 


good ſport in their examination, he ordered them into 
hig 


HEIR fellow-travellers were ſo engaged in the 
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his preſence. They had no ſooner entered the room, c 
than he began to revile them, ſaying, that robber. . 
ies on the highway were now grown fo frequent, 
that people could not ſleep ſafely in their beds, and 
aſſured them they both ſhould be made examples of at 
the enſuing aſſizes. After he had gone on ſome time 
zn this manner, he was reminded by his clerk, that 
it would be proper to take the depolitions of the 
witneſſes againſt them: which he bid him do, and 
he would light his pipe in the mean-time. Whilſt 
the clerk was employed in writing down the depoſi- 
tion of the fellow who pretended he had been robbed, 
the juſtice employed himiſelf in cracking jeſts on poor 
Fanny, in which he was ſeconded by all the company 
at table. One aſked, whether ſhe was to be indicted 
for a highway man? Another whiſpered in her 
ear, if ſhe had not provided herſelf a great belly, 
he was at her ſervice. A third ſaid, he warranted 
ſhe was a relation of Turpin. To which one of 
the company, a great wit, ſhaking his head, and 
then his fides, anſwered, He believed ſhe was near- 
er related to Turpis; at which there was an univer- 
= ſal laugh. They were proceeding thus with the poor 
1 girl, when ſomebody ſmoaking the caſſock peep. 
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mg forth from under the great coat of Adams, cried 
out, What have we here? a parſon ? How, fir- 
rah,“ ſays the juſtice, do you go robbing in the 
dreſs of a clergyman ? let tell me you, your habit 
will not entitle you to the benelit of the clergy.” 
Yes,” ſaid the witty fellow, he will have one be- 
nefit of clergy,. he will be exalted above the heads 
of the people ;? at which there was a ſecond . 
And now the witty ſpark, ſeeing his jokes take, be- 

an to riſe in ſpirits; and turning to Adams, chal- 
Tana him to cap verſes, and provoking him by gi 
ving the firſt blow, he repeated, 


Malle meum levibus cord” eſt vilebile telis. 


Upon which Adams, with a look full of ineffable 
contempt, told him, He deſerved ſcourging for bis 
pronunciation. The witty fellow anſwered, What 


do you delerve, Doctor, for not being able 2 
„ Wer 
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« ſwer the firſt time? Why, I'll give you one, you 
« blockhead—with an 8. 


Si licet, ut ſulvum ſpectatur in ignibus haurum. 


© What, can'ſt not with an M nenther ? thou art 
a pretty fellow for a parſon—. Why didit not ſteal 
© ſome of the parſon's Latin as well as his gown?” An- 
other at the table then anfwered, If he had, you would 
have been too hard for him; I remember you at 
the college a very devil at this ſport; I have ſeen 
you catch a freſh man : for nobody that knew you, 
wonld engage with you,” I have forgot thoſe 
things now,” cried the wit. I believe ] could have 
done pretty well formerly.—Let's fee, what did L 
end with—an M again—ay 
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* Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorums. 


1 could have done it once.” © Ah! Evil betide 
© you, and ſo you can now,“ faid the other, * nobody 
© in this country will undertake you.“ Adams could 
hold no longer; .“ Friend,” ſaid he, I have a boy 
not above eight years old, who would inſtruct thee 
© that the laſt verſe runs thus: 


« Ut ſunt divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Ap3llo, virorum. 


« PI hold thee a guinea of that,” ſaid the wit, throw- 
ing the money on the table. And VII go your 
* halves,” cries the other. Done,“ anſwered Adams; 
but upon applying to his pocket, he was forced to 
retract, and ee Be had no money about him ; which 
fet them all a-Jaughing, and confirmed the triumph of 
his adverſary, which was nut moderate, any more 
than the approbation he met with from the whole 
company, who told Adams, he mult go a little longer 
to ſchool before he attempted to attack that gentle- 
man in Latin. 

The clerk having finiſhed the depoſitions, as well 
of the fellow himſelf, as of thoſe who apprehended the 
priſoners, delivered them to the juſtice ; who having 
{worn the ſeveral witneſſes, without reading a cyllable, 
ordered his clerk to make the mittimus. 
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Adams then ſaid, « He hoped he ſhould not be 
condemned untheard.* No, no,“ cries the juſtice, 
* you will be aſked what you have to ſay for yourſelf, 
when you come on Four trial: we are not trying 
you now ; I ſhall ovly commit you to gaol; if you 
can Prove YOur INNOCENCE at Size, you will be found 
« Ignor»-mas, and fo no harm done.“ Is it no pu- 
« niſhment, Sir, for an innocent man to ly ſeveral 
* months in gavl? cries Adams: * I beg you would 
Wat calt hear me before you ſigu the mittimus.' 
* What fipnifics all you can ſay ? ſays the juſtice, 
is it nat here in black and white againſt you? I muſt 
tell you, you are a very impertinent fellow, to take 
* up ſo much of my time.-So make haſte with his 
«© mitt.mna.? 

The clerk now acquainted the juſtice, that among 
other ſufpiciqus things, as a penknife, Cc. found in 
Adams's pocket, they had diſcovered a book written, 
as he apprehended in cyphers: for no one could read 
a we.d in it. © Ay,” fays the juſtice, © the fellow may 
© be more than a common robber, he may be in a 
plot againſt the government—Produce the book.” 
Tpou which the poor manuſcript of ZEſchylus, which 
Adams had tranſcribed with his own hand, was 
bro lt forth; and the juſtice looking at it ſhook his 
bend, and turning to the riſoner aſked the meaning 
of thoſe cyphers. _ Cookers ' anſwered Adams, it 
© is 2 manufcript of Atfchylus.* „Who? who ? ſaid 
the juſticck. Adams repeated, Aſchylus.“ That 
is an outlandiſh name,” cried. the clerk. A ficti- 
« tious name rather, I believe,“ ſaid the juſtice. One 


of the company declared it looked very much like 


Greek. * Greek? ſaid the juſtice, © why ?tis all 
« writing.? „No,“ ſays the other,“ I don't poſitively 
« ſay it is ſo; for it is a very ſong time ſince I have 
ſcen any Greek : there's one,“ fays he, turning to 


the parſou of the pariſh, who was preſent, „will tell 
« us immediately.“ The parſon taking up the book, 
and putting on his ſpectacles and gravity together, 
muttered ſome words to himſelf, and then pronounced 
aloud—* Ay, indeed, it is a Greek manuſcript, a very 
fine piece of antiquity. I make no doubt but it was 
| | s {tolen 
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e ſ\olen' from the ſame clergyman from whom the 
rogue took the caſſock.“ „What did the raſcal 
© mean by his Aſchylus?' ſays the juſtice, «* PoohY 
anſwered tlis Doctor, with a contemptuous grin, 
« do you think that fellow knows any thing of this 
book? ſchylus ! ho! ho! I ſee now what it is— 
« a manuſcript of one of the fathers. 1 know a 
© nobleman who would give a great deal of money for 
ſuch a piece of antiquity.— Ay, ay, queſtion and 
anſwer. [he beginning is the catechiſm in Greck. 
—Ay, ay,—Pcl/aki tei. What's your name? — 
Ay, what's your name? ſays the juſtice to Adams, 
who anſwered, It is /Eſchvlus, and I will maintain 
it. — Oitis! ſays the juſtice, make Mr. E- 
ſchylus his mittimus. I will teach you to banter 
© me with a falſe name.“ 

One of the company having looked ſtedfaſtly at 
Adanis, aſked him, If he did not know lady Booby ? 
Upon which Adams, preſently calling him to mind 
anſwered in a rapture, O Squire, are you there? J 
© believe you will inform his Worſhip I am innecent.” 
I can indeed ſay,” replied the Squire, that I am 
* very much ſurpriſed to ſee you in this ſitustion;“ 
nd then addreiling himſelf to the juſtice, he ſaid, 

Sir, I alſure you, Mr. Adams is a clergyman as he 
© app-ars, and a gentleman of a very good character. 
© I with you would enquire a little farther into this 
affair: for I am convinced of his innccenee.“ 
* Nay,” ſays the juſtice, if he is a gentleman, and 
* you are fure he is innocent, I don't deſire to com- 
© mit him, not I ; I will commit the woman by her- 
« felf, and take your bail for the gentleman ; look 
into the book, clerk, and ſce how it is to take 
bail: come—and make the mittimus for the wo— 
man as faſt as you can.” Sir,“ cries Adams, I 
© alſure you ſhe is as innocent as myſelf,” Perhaps, 
ſaid the Squire, there may be ſome miſtake ; pray 
let us hear Mr. Adams's relation.“ „With all my 
* heart,” anſwered the juſtice, and give the gentle- 
man a glaſs to wet his whiſtle before he begins. 
I know how to behave myſelf to gentlemen as well 
as another. Nobody can ſay I have committed a 
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© gentleman, ſince I have been in*the commiſſion.” 
Adams then began the narrative, in which, though he 
was very prolix, he was uninterrupted, unleſs by fe. 
veral hums and ha's of the juſtice, and his deſire to 
repeat thoſe parts which ſeemed to him moſt materia], 
When he had finiſhed, the juſtice, who, on what the 
Squire had laid, believed every ſyllable of his ſtory 
on his bare affirmation, notwithſtanding the depoſi- 
tions on oath to the contrary, began to let looſe ſe. 
veral rognes and raſcals ageinſt the witneſs, whom 
he ordered to ſtand forth, but in vain : the ſaid wit- 
neſs, long fince, findivg what turn matters were lik: 
to take, had privily withdrawn, without attending 
the iſſue. The juſtice now flew into a violent pai- 
fion, and was hardly prevailed with not to commit the 
innocent fellows, who had been impoſed on as well as 
himſelf, He ſwore, They had beſt find out the 
fellow who was guilty of perjury, and bring him be- 
fore him within two days, or he would bind them 
all over to their good behaviour. They all promiſed 
to uſe their beſt endeavours to that purpoſe, and were 
diſmiſſed, Then the juſtice inſiſted, that Mr. Adams 
Mould fit down and take a glaſs with him; and the 
parſon of the pariſh delivered him back the manu- 
ſcript without ſaying a word; nor would Adams, 
who plainly diſcerned his ignorance, expoſe it. As 
for Fanny, ſhe was, at her own requeſt, recommended 
to the care of a maid-fervant of the houſe, who help- 
ed her to new dreſs, and clean herſelf. 

The company in the parlour had not been long 
ſeated, before they were alarmed with a horrible up- 
roar from without, where the perſons who had appre- 
hended Adams and Fanny, had bcen regaling, ac- 
eording to the cultom of the houſe, with the juitice's 
firong beer. Theſe were all fallen together by the 
ears, and were cn!ling each other without any mercy. 
The juſtice himſelf (allied out, and, with the dignity 
of his preſence, ſoon put an end to the fray, On his 
return into the parlour, he reported, That the oc- 
cafion of the quarrel was no other than a diſpute, 
to whom, if Adams had been convicted, the greater 
ſhare of the reward for apprehending him had _ 
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longed. All the company langhed at this, except 
Adams, who taking his pipe from his mouth, fetched 
a deep groan, and 1aid, He was concerned to lee ſo 
litigious a temper in men: that he remembered a 
{tory ſomething like it in one of the pariſhes where 
his cure lay: * There was,“ continued he, © a com- 
« petition between three young ſcllows for the place 
© of the clerk, which I diſpoſed of, to the beſt of my 
abilities, according to merit: that is, I gave it to 
him who had the happieſt knack at ſetting a pialm, 
The clerk was no ſooner eſtabliſhed in his place, 
than a contention began between the two diſap- 
pointed candidates concerning their excellence, each 
* contending, on whom, had they two been the only 
* competitors, my election would have fallen. This 
© diſpute frequently diſturbed the congregation, and 
introduced a diſcord * into the pfalmody, till I was 
© forced to ſilence them both. But alas, the litigt- 
* ous ſpirit could not be ſtifled ; and being no longer 
able to vent itſelf in ſinging, it now broke forth in 
fighting. It produced many battles, (for they were 
very near a match); and, I believe, would have 
ended fatally, had not the death of the clerk given 
me an opportunity to promote one of them to his 
place; which preſently put an end ta the diſpute, 
and entirely reconciled the contending parties. 
Adams then proceeded to make ſome philoſophical 
obſervations on the folly of growing warm in dif- 
putes, in which neither party is intereſted. He then 
applied himſelf vigorouſly to ſmoaking ; and a Jong 
lilence enſued, which was at length broke by the ju- 
ilice ; who began to fing forth his own praiſes, and 
to value himſelf exceedingly on his nice diſcernment 
in the cauſe which had lately been before him. He 
was quickly interrupted by Mr, Adams, between whom 
and his Worſhip a diſpute now aroſe, whether he ought 
not, in ſtrictneſs of law, to have committed him, the 
ſaid Adams; in which the latter maintained he ought 
to have been committed, and the juſtice as = 44 
mently held he ought not. This had moſt probably 
produced a whe (for both were very violent and 
politive in their opinions), had not Fanny accidentally 
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heard, that a young fellow was going from the ja— 
ſtice's houſe to the very inn where the Kage conch, in 
which Joſeph was, put up. Upon this news, ſhe im- 
mediateiy fent for the Parſon out of the parlour, 
Adams, when he found her refolute to go, (though ſhe 
would not own the reaſon, but preteuded ſhe could 
not bear to ſce the faces of thoſe who had ſuſpected 
ler of ſuch a crime) was as fully determined to go 
with her; he accordingly too“ leave of the juſtice and 
company, and ſo ended a diſpute in which the law 
ſeemed thametully to iatend to ſet a magiſtrate and 
a divine together by the cars, 


CHAP. XII. 


Avery delightful adventure, as well 12 the perſons cone 
cerned, as to the pryd-natured reader. 
| 8 


DAMS, Fanny, and the guide, ſet out toge— 
ther, about one in the morning, the moon being 
then juſt riſen. They had not gone above a mile, be- 
fore a moſt violent ſtorm of rain obliged them to take 
thelter in an inn, or rather ale-houſe ; where Adams 
immediately procured himſelf a good fire, a toaſt 
and ale, and a pipe, and began to ſmoke with great 
content, utterly forgetting every thing that had hap- 
pened. 

Fanny likewiſe fat down by the fire ; but was much 
more 4mpatient at the ſtorm. She preſently engaged 
the eyes of the hoſt, his wife, the maid of the houle, 
and the young fellow who was their guide; they all 
conceived they had never ſeen any thing half fo 
handſome : and indeed, Reader, if thou art of an 
amorous hue, I adviſe you to ſkip over the next para- 

raph: which, to render our hiſtory perfect, we are 
obliged to ſet down, humbly hoping, that we may 
eſcape the fate of Pygmalion: for if it ſhould happen 
to us, or to thee, to be ſtruck with tliis picture, we 


ſhould be perhaps in as helpleſs a condition as Nar- 


_ ciffus 3 and might ſay to ourſelves, © vod petis ff 
nuſquam. Or, if the fineſt features in it ſhould ſet 


Lady ——'s image before our eyes, we ſhould be fill 
in 
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in as bad ſituation, and might ſay to our deſires, 
Calum ipſum petimus flultitta. 

Fanny was now in the nineteenth year of her age; 
ſhe was tall and delicately ſhaped ; but not one of 
thoſe ſlender young women, who ſeem rather intend- 
ed to hang up in the hall of an anatomiſt, than for 
any other purpoſe. On the contrary, ſhe was fo plump, 
that ſhe ſeemed burſting through her tight ſtays, eſpe- 
cially in the part which confined her iwelling breaſts. 
Nor did her hips want the aſſiſtance of a hoop to ex- 
tend them. The exact ſhape of her arms denoted 

the form of thoſe limbs which ſhe concealed ; and 
though they were a little reddened by her labour, 
yet, if her ſleeve flipped above her elbow, or her hand- 
kerchief diſcovered any part of her neck, a whiteneſs 
appeared which the finelt Italian paint would be un- 
able to reach. Her hair was of a cheſnut brown, and 
Nature had been extremely laviſh to her of it, which 
ſhe had cut, and on Sundays uſed to curl down her 
neck in the modern faſhion. Her forehead was high, 
her eye-brows arched, and rather full than otherwiſe. 
Her eyes black and ſparkling ; her noſe juſt inclining 
to the Roman; her lips red and moiſt, and her under- 
lip, according to the opinion of the ladies, too pout- 
ing. Her teeth were white, but not exactly even. The 
{mall-pox had left one only mark on her chin, which 
was ſo large, it might have been miſtaken for a dimple, 
had not her left cheek produced one ſo near a neigh- 
bour to it, that the former ſerved only for a foil to the 
latter. Her complexion was fair, a little. injured by 
the ſun, but overſpread with ſuch a bloom, that the 
linelt ladies would have exchanged all their white for 
it: add to theſe a countenance, in which, though ſhe 
was extremely baſkful, a ſenſibility appeared, almoſt 
incredible z and a ſweetneſs, whenever ſhe ſmiled, be- 
yond either imitation or deſcription. To conclude all, 
ſhe had a natural gentility, ſuperior to the acquilition 
of art, and which ſurprifed all who beheld her. 

This lovely creature was fitting by the fire with 
Adams, when her attention was ſuddenly engaged by 
a voice from au iaucr room, which ſung the follow- 
ing ſong. 

The 
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AY, Chloe, where muſt the fwwain ſtray, 
Who is by thy beauties undone, 

To waſh their remembrance away, 

To what diftant Lethe muſt run? 
The wwretch who is ſentenc'd to dis, 

May efcape, and leave juſtice behind ; 
From his country perhaps he may fly e 

But © can he fly from his mind ! 


O rapture ! unthought of before, 
To be thus of Chloe poſſeſt; 
Nor ſhe, nor no tyrant*'s hard power, 
Her image can tear ſrom my breaf}. 
But ſelt not Narciſſus more joy ? 
With his eyes he beheld his lod charms ; 
Yet what he beheld, the fond boy 
More eagerly wiſh'd in his arms, 


How can it thy dear image be, 
Which fills thus my boſom with avoe ? 
Cau ought bear reſemblance to thee, 
Which grief and not joy can beſtow ? 
This counterfeit ſnatch from ui Fart, 
Ye powrs, tho with torment I rave, 
Tho' mortal will prove the fell ſmart, 
I then ſhall find reſt in my grave. 


Ab ! fee the dear nymph ger the plain 
Come ſmiling and tripping along, 
A thouſand Loves dance in her train ; 
The Graces around her all throng. 
To meet her ſoft Zerphyrus ſliet, 
And wafts all the ſweets from the fart; 
Ah! Rogue, whilſt he kifſes her eyes, 
More faveets from her breath he devours, 


My feul, whilt I gaze, is on fire x 
But her labs were fo tender and kind, 
y hp: almsft reached my defire, 
And left lame Deſpair far bei ind. 
F, af} 5 rted 
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Tranſported with madneſs J. flew, 
And eagerly ſeiz'd on my bliſs ; 

Her boſom but half ſhe withdrew, 
But half ſhe refusr'd my fond Kiſs. 


Advances like theſe made me held; 

J whiſper'd her, Love, —were alone. 
The reſi let immortals unfold, 

No language can tell but their own. 
Ah! Chloe, expiring, I cry'd, 

How long I thy craelty bore ? 
Ab ! Strephon, ſhe bluſhing reply ds 


You neer was fo preſſing before. 


Adams had been ruminating all this time on a paſ- 
ſage in /Eſchylus, without attending in the leaſt to the 
voice, though one of the moſt melodious that ever was 
heard; when caſting his eyes on Fanny, he cried out, 
© Bleſs us, you look extremely pale.“ Pale! Mr. A- 
* Adams,” ſays ſhe, « O Jeſus l' and fell backward in her 
chair. Adams jumped up, flung his Aſchylus into 
the fire, and fell a roaring to the people of the houte 
for help. He ſoon. ſummoned every one into the 
room, and the ſongſter among the reſt : but, O rea- 
der, when this nightingale, who was .no ether than 
Joſeph Andrews himſelf, faw his beloved Fanny in 
the fituation we have deſcribed her, cauſt thou con- 
ceive the agitation of his mind? If thou canſt not, 
wave that ineditation to behold his happineſs, when 
elaſping her in his arms, he found life and blood re- 
turning into her cheeks; when he ſaw her open her 
beloved eyes, and heard her with the ſofteſt accent 
whiſper, « Are you Joſeph Andrews ? Art thou my 
© Fanny ? he anſwered eagerly, and pulling her to 
his heart, he imprinted numberleſs kiſſes on her lips, 
without conlidering who were preſent. 

If prudes are offended at the luſciouſneſs of this 


picture, they may take their eyes off from it, and ſur- 
vey parſon Adams dancing about the room in a rap- 
ture of joy. Some philoſophers may perhaps doubt, 
whether he was not the happieſt of the three; for 
the goodneſs of his heart enjoyed the bleſſings which 
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were exulting in the breaſts of both the other two, 
together with his own. Dut we ſhall leave ſuch dif. 
quiſitions, as too deep for us, to thoſe who are build. 
ing ſome favourite hypotheſis, which they will refuſe 
no metaphyhcal rubbiſh to eret and ſupport : for our 
part, we give it clearly on the [ide of joſeph, whole 
happineſs was not only greater than the Parſon's, but 
of longer duration: for as ſoon as the firſt tumults of 
Adams's rapture were over, he caſt his eyes towards 
the fire, where Mſchylus lay expiring ; and immedi— 
ately reſcued the poor remains, to wit, the ſheep-ſkin 
covering of his dear friend, which was the work of 
his own hands, and had been his inſeparable compa- 
mon for upwards of thirty years. 

Fanny had no ſooner perfectly recovered herſelf, 
than ſhe began to reſtrain the impetuoſity of her tranſ- 
ports; and reflecting on what ſhe had done and ſut. 
fered in the preſence of ſo many, ſhe was immedi— 
ately covered with confuſion ; and puſhing Joſeph 
gently from her, ſhe begged him to be quiet : nor 
would admit of either kiſs or embrace any longer. 
Then ſeeing Mrs. Slipſſop, ſhe curteſied, and offered 
to advance to her, but that high woman would not 
return her curteſies; but caſling her eyes another way, 
immediately withdrew into another room, muttering 
as ſhe went, ſhe wondered who the creature was. 


e HAF. XIII. 


A diſſertation concerning high people and low people, ali“ 
Mrs. Slipſlop's departure in us very good temper of 
mind, and the evil plight in which ſhe left Adams 
and his company. 


T will doubtleſs ſeem extremely odd to many read- 

ers, that Mrs. Slipſlop, who had lived ſeveral 
years in the ſame houſe with Fanny, ſhould in a ſhort 
ſeparation utterly forget her. And indeed the truth 
is, that ſhe remembercd her very well. As we would 
not willingly therefore, that any thing ſhould appear 
unnatural in this our hiſtory, we will endeavour to 
explain the reaſons of her conduct; nor do we doubt 


being able to ſatisfy the moſt curious reader, = 
18. 
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Mrs. Slipſſop did not in the leaſt deviate from the 
common road in this behaviour ; and indeed, had ſhe 
done otherwiſe, ſhe muſt have deſcended below her- 
felf, and would have very juſtly been liable to cen— 
ſure. | 

Be it known then, that the human ſpecies are di— 
vided into two ſorts of people, to wit, Iligh people 
and Low pcople. As by high people, I would not be 
underſtood to mean perſons literally born higher in 
their dimenſions than the reſt of the ſpecies, nor me- 
taphorically thoſe of exaltel character or abilities; 
ſo by low people I cannot be conflrucd to intend the 
reverſe. High people ſignify no other than people of 
faſhion, and low people thoſe of no faſhion. Now 
this word /a/hion hath, by long uſe, loſt its original 
meaning, from which at preſent it gives us a very dif- 
ſerent idea : for I am deceired, if by perſons of fa- 
ſhion we do not generally include a conception of 
birth and accompliſhments ſuperior to the herd of man- 
kind; whereas, in reality, nothing more was originally 
meant by a perſon of faſhion, than a perſon who dreſſed 
himſelf in the faſhion of the times; aud the word 
really and truly ſignifies no more at this day. Now, 
the world being thus divided into people of faſhion, 
and people of no faſhion, a fierce contention aroſe be- 
tween them ; nor would thoſe of one party, to avoid 
ſuſpicion, be ſeen publickly to ſpeak to thoſe of the 
other, though they often held a very good correſpon- 
dence in private. In this contention, it is diificult to 
ſay which party ſucceeded : for, whilſt the people of 
faſhion ſeized ſeveral places to their own uſe, ſuch as 
courts, aſſemblies, operas, balls, @&:. ; the people of 
no faſhion, beſides one royal place, called his Ma- 
jeſty's bear-garden, have been in conſtant poileſſion of 
all hops, fairs, revels, &c. "I'wo places have been 
agreed to be divided between them, uamely the church 
and the play-houle ; where they ſegregate themſelves 
from each other in a remarkable manner; for as the 
people of faſhion exalt themſelves at church over the 
heads of the people of no faſhiou, ſo, in the play- 
houſe, they abaſe themſelves in the ſame degree under 
their feet, This — I have. never met with 


any 
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any one able to account for: it is ſuſſicient, that ſo 
far from looking on each other as brethren in the 
Chriitian language, they ſeem ſcarce to regard each 
other as of the ſame ſpecies. This the terms, ſtrange 
« perſons, people one does not know, the creature, 
« wretches, beaſts, brutes,' and many other appel- 
lations, evidently demonſtrate ; which Mrs. Slipſlop 
having often heard her miſtreſs uſe, thought ſhe had 
alſo a right to. uſe in her turn: and perhaps ſhe 
was not miſtaken ; for theſe two parties, eſpecially 
thoſe bordering nearly on each other, to wit, the 
loweſt of the high, and the higheſt of the low, often 
change their parties according to place and time ; for 
thoſe who are people of faſhion in one place, are often 
people of no faſhion in another. Aad with regard 
to time, it may not be unpleaſant to ſurvey the pic- 
ture of dependence like a kind of ladder : as for in- 
ſtance; early in the morning ariſes the pollilion, or 
fome other boy, which great families, no more than 
great ſhips, are without, and falls to bruſhing the 
clothes, and cleaning the ſhoes of John the footman, 
who being dreſſed himſelf, applies his hand to the ſame 
labours for Mr. Second-hand, the Squire's gentleman); 
the gentleman, in the like manner, a little Jater in 
the day, attends the ſquire; the ſquire is no ſooner 
equipped, than he attends the levee of my lord; 
which is no ſooner over, than my lord himſelf is ſeen 
at the levee of the favourite; who, after the hour of 
homage 1s at an end, appears himſelf to pay homage 
to the levee of his ſovereign. Nor is there, perhaps, 
in this whole ladder of dependence, any one ſtep at a 
rreater diſtance from the other, than the firſt from the 
{Boca ſo that, to a philoſopher, the queſtion might 
only ſeem, whether you would chooſe to be a great 
man at fix in the morning, or at two in the afternoon. 
And yet there are ſcarce two of theſe, who do not 
think the leaſt familiarity with the perſons below them 
a condeſcenſion, and, if they were to go one ſtep far- 
ther, a degradation. 1 a 
And now, reader, I hope thou wilt pardon this 
long digreſſion, which ſeemed to me neceſſary to vin- 
dicate the great character of Mrs. Slipſlop, from _ 
o 
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low people, who have never ſeen high people, might 
think an abſurdity ; but we who know them, muſt 
have daily found very high perſons know us in one 
place, and not in another, to-day, and not to-morrow z 
all which it is difficult to account for, otherwiſe than 
I have here endeavoured; and perhaps, it the gods, 
according to the opinion of ſome, made men only to 
laugh at them, there is no part of our behaviour 
which anſwers the end of our creation better than 
this. 

But to return to our hiſtory : Adams, who Knew 
no more of this than the cat which ſat on the table, 
imagining Mrs. Slipſlop's memory had been much 
worle than it really was, followed her into the next 
room, crying out, Madam Slipſlop, here is one of 
© your old acquaintance : do but ſee what a fine wo- 
© man ſhe is grown ſince ſhe left Lady Booby's ſervice.“ 
I think 1 reflect ſomething of her, anſwered ſhe, 
with great dignity, but I can't remember all the in- 
* ferior ſervants in our family.“ She then proceeded 
to ſatisfy Adams's curiolity, by tclling him, « When 
« ſhe arrived at the inn, ſhe found a chaiſe ready for 
her; that her lady being expected very ſhortly in 
the country, ſhe was obliged to make the utmoſt 
© haſte, and, in commenſuration of Joſeph's lame- 
« neſs, ſhe had taken him with her ;? and laſtly, « That 
© the exceſſive virulence of the ſtorm had driven them 
* into the houſe where he found them.* After which, 
ſhe acquainted Adams with his having left his horſe, 
and expreſſed ſome wonder at his having ſtrayed ſo far 
out of his way, and at meeting him, as ſhe ſaid, in 
the c:mpany of that wench, who ſhe feared was no 
« becter than ſhe ſhould be.“ | 


The horſe was no ſooner put into Adame's head, 


on the character of Fanny. He proteſted, He be- 
« hieved there was not a chaſter damſel in the univerſe. 
c 1 heartily wiſh, I heartily with,” cried he, (ſnap- 

ing his fingers), „that all her betters were as good. 

le then proceeded to inform her of the accident of 
their NN but when he came to mention the cir- 
cumltance of delivering her from the rape, ſhe ſaid, 


P' 2 ſhe 
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ſhe thought him properer for the army than the 
clergy : that it d, not become a clergyman to lay 
violent hands on any one; that he ſhould have ra- 
ther prayed that ſhe might be ſtrengthened. Adams 
laid, He was very far from being aſhamed of what 
he had done: ſhe replied, Want of ſhame was not 
the currycuriftic of a clergyman. This dialogue 
might have probably grown warmer, had not Joſeph 
vppertunely entered the room, to aſk leave of Ma- 
dam Slipſſop to introduce Fanny: but ſhe poſitively 
tefuled to admit any ſuch trollops; and told him, 
She world have been burnt, before ſhe would have 
in{tered him to get into a chaiſe with her, if ſhe had 
once reſpected him of having his ſluts waylaid on the 
road for him; adding, That Mr. Adams acted a very 
pretty part, and ſhe did not doubt but to ſee him a 
biſhop. He made the belt bow he could, and cricd 
out, © I thank you, Madam, for that right reverend 
* appellation, which 1 ſhall take all honeſt means 
© to deſerve.“ „Very honelt means,” returned ſhe 
with a ſneer, © to bring good people together.“ At 
theſe words, Adams took two or three irides acrols 
the room, when the coachman came to inform Mrs. 
Slipſlop, That the ſtorm was over, and. the moon 
ſhone very bright. She then ſent for Joſeph, who 
was ſitting without with his Fanny, and would have 
had him gone with her : but he peremptorily reful- 
ed to leave Fanny behind; which threw the good 
woman into a violent rage. She faid, She would 
inform her Lady what doings were carrying on, and 
did not doubt but ſhe would rid the pariſh of all fuch 
people; and concluded a long ſpeech, full ef bitter- 
neſs and very hard words, with ſome reflections on the 
clergy, not decent to repeat: at laſt, finding Joſeph 
immoveable, ſhe Jung herſelf into the chaiſe, caſting 
a look at Fanny as the went, not unlike that which 
Cleopatra gives Octavia in the play. To ſay the 
truth, ſhe was moſt diſagreeably diſappointed by the 
preſence of Fanny; ſhe had, from her firlt ſeeing Jo- 
ſeph at the inn, conccived hopes of fomething which 
might have been accompliſlicd at an ale-houſe as well 
as a palace. Indeed, it is probable Mr, Adams had 

reſcued 
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reſcued more than Fanny from the danger of a rape 
that evening. 

When the chaiſe had carried off the enraged Slip- 
flop, Adams, Jofeph, and Fanny aſſembled over the 
fire; where they had a great deal of innocent chat, 
pretty enough; but, as poſſibly it would not be very 
entertaining to the reader, we ſhall haſten to the 
morning ; only obſerving, that none of them went to 
bed that night. Adams, when he had ſmoaked three 
pipes, took a comfortable nap in a great chair, and 
left the lovers, whoſe eyes were too well employed to 
permit any defire of ſhutting them, to enjoy by them- 
ſelves, during ſome hours, an happineſs, which none 
of my readers, who have never been in love, are ca- 
pable of the leaſt conception of, though we had as 
many tongues as Homer deſired to deſcribe it with, 
and which all true lovers will reprefent to their own 
minds, without the leaſt aſſiſtance from us. 

Let it ſuffice then to ſay, that Fanny, after a thou- 
fand entreaties, at laſt gave up her whole ſoul to Jo- 
feph, and almoſt fainting in his arms, with a ſigh in- 
fraitely ſofter and ſweeter too thaw any Arabian breeze, 
ſhe whiſpered to his lips, which were then cloſe to hers, 
O Joſeph, you have won me; I will be yours for e- 
ver.“ Joleph having thanked her on his knees, and 
embraced her with an eagerneſs which ſhe now almolt 
returned, leaped up in a rapture, and awakened the 
Parſon, earneſtly begging him, that he would that in- 
tta:t join their hands together. Adams rebuke him 
for his requeſt, and told him, He would by no means 
conſent to any thing contrary to the forms of the 
church: that he had no licence, nor indeed would he 
adviſe him to obtain one. That the church had pre- 
ſcribed a form, namely, the publication of banns, with 
which all good Chriitians ought to comply, and to 
the omiſſion of which he attributed the many miſe- 
ries which befe! great folks in marriage; conc:uding, 
As many as are joined together otherwiſe than 
* God's word doth allow, are not joined together by 
* Gon, neither is their matrimony lawful.” Fanny 
agreed with the Parſon, laying to Joſeph, with a bluſh, 

e allured him ſhe would not conſent to any ſuch 

s 35 thing, 
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thing, and wondered at his offering it. In which re. 
ſolution ſhe was comforted, and commended by Adams, 
and Joſeph was obliged to wait patiently till after the 
third publication of the banns, which however he ob. 
tained the conſent of Fanny, in the prefence of Adams, 
to put in at their arrival. 

The ſun had been now riſen ſome hours, when Jo— 
ſeph, finding his leg ſurpriſingly recovered, propoſed 
to walk forwards ; but when they were all ready to 
ſet out, an accident a little retarded them. This was 
no other than, the reckoning, which amounted to ſeven 
ſhillings; no great ſum, if we conſider the immenſe 
quantity of ale which Mr. Adams poured in. Indeed 


they had no objection to the reaſonableneſs of the 


bill, but many to the probability of paying it; for 
the fellow who had taken poor Fanny's purſe, had un- 
luckily forgot to return it. So that the accompt 
Rood thus : - 


Mr. Adams and Company, Dr. L. o 7 © 
In Mr. Adams's pocket 6 : 0 o 61 
In Mr. Joſeph's - - - 0.00 
In Mrs. Fanny's - 0 Oo © 


Balance L. o 6 12 


They Rood ſilent ſome few minutes, ſtaring at each o- 
ther, when Adams whipt out on his toes, and aſked 
the hoſteſs, If there was no clergyman in that pariſh? 
She anſwered there was. Is * wealthy ?? replied 
he; to which ſhe likewiſe anſwered in the affirmative. 
Adams then ſnapping his fingers, returned overjoyed 
to his companions, crying out, Heureka; Heure- 
* ka;? wuich not being underſtood, he told them in 
plain Engliſh, they need give themſelves no trou- 
ble; for he hed a brother in the pariſh, who would 
defriy the reckoniag, and that he would juſt ſtep to 


his houle and fetch the money, and return to them ut 
ſtantly. 


CHAP. 
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C-H A. P. XIV. 


An interview between Par/en Adams and Parſon 
rulliber. 


ARSON Adams came to the honſe of Parſon 

Trulliber, whom he found ſtripped into his waiſt— 
coat, with an apron on, and a pail in his hand, juſt 
come from ſerving his hogs; for Mr. Trulliber was 
a parſon on Sundays, but all the other fix might more 
properly be called a farmer. He occupied a ſmall 
piece of land of his own, beſides which, he rented a 
conliderable deal more. His wife milked his cows, 
managed his dairy, and followed the markets with 
butter and eggs. The hogs fell chiefly to his care, 
which he carctully waited on at home, and attended 
to fairs; on which occaſion, he was liable to many 
jokes, his own ſize being, with much ale, rendered 
little inferior to that of the beaſts he fold. He was 
indeed one of the largeſt men you ſhould ſee, and 
could have acted the part of Sir John Falftaff with- 
out {tuffing. Add to this, that the rotundity. of his 
belly was conſiderably increaſed by the ſhortneſs of 
his ſtature, his ſhadow aſcending very near as far in 
height when he lay on his back, as when he ſtood on 
his legs. His voice was loud and hoarſe, and his ac- 
cent extremely broad: to complete the whole, he had 
a ſtatelineſs in his gait, when he walked, not unlike 
that of a gooſe, only he ſtalked flower. 

Mr. Trulliber being informed, that ſomebody 
wanted to ſpeak with him, immediately ſlipped off his 
apron, and clothed himſelf in an old night-gown, 
being the dreſs in which he always ſaw his company 
at home. His wife, who informed him of Mr. 
Adams's arrival, had made a ſmall] miſtake; for ſhe 
had told her huſband, She believed here was a man 
come for ſome of his hogs. This ſuppoſition made 
Mr. Trulliber haften with the utmoſt expedition to at- 
tend his gueſt, He no ſooner ſaw Adams, than, not in 
the leaſt doubting the cauſe of his errand to be what 
his wife had imagined, he told him, He was come 


in very good tine ; that he expected à dealer that 
very 


0 
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very afternoon ; and added, They were all pure « -] 
fat, and upwards of twenty ſcore a piece. Adams 
anſwered, He believed he did not know him. Ves, 
« yes,* cned Trutliber, © I have feen you often at fair; 
„hy, we have dealt before now, mun, I warrant 
you; yes, yes,” cries he, © I remember thy face very 
« well, but won't mention a word more till you have 
© ſeen them, thongh I have never fold thee a flitch of 
© ſuch bacon as is now in the ſtye.“ Upon which he 
laid violent hands on Adams, and dragged him into 
the hogs-itye, which was indeed but two ſteps from 
his parlour-window. "They were no ſooner arrived 
there than he ery'd out, Do but handle them; ſtep 
in, friend, art welcome to handle them, whether dat 
* buy or no.“ At which words, opening the gate, 
he puſhed Adams into the pig-itve, mliſting on it, 


that be ſhould handle them, before be would talk one 


word with him. Adams, whoſe natural complaiſance 


was beyond any artificial, was obliged to comply be- 
fore he was ſuffered to explain himſelf; and Jaying 
hold on one of their. tails, the unruly beaſt gave ſuch 
a ſudden ſpring, that he threw poor Adams all along 
in the mire. Trulliber, inſtead of aſſiſting him to 
get up, burſt into a laughter, and entering the ſtye, 
ſaid to Adams, with ſome contempt, * Why, doſt not 
© know how to handle a hog ? and was going to lay 
hold of one himſelf ; but Adams, who thought he had 
carried his complaitance. far enough, was no ſooner on 
his legs, than he eſcaped out of the reach of the aui- 
mals, and cried out, Nihil habeo cum poreiss I am a 
« clergyman, Sir, and am not come to buy hogs. 
Trulliber anſwered, He was ſorry for the miſtake ; 
but that he muſt blame his wife 3? adding, She was 
« a fool, and always committed blunders.” He then 
deſired him to walk in and clean himſelf; that he 
would only faſten up the ſtye and follow him. Adams 
deſired leave to dry his great coat, wig and hat by the 


fire, which Trulliber granted. Mrs. Trulliber would 


have brought him a baſon of water to waſh his face; 
but her buſband bid her be quiet, like a fool as ihe 
was, or ſhe would commit more blunders; and then 
directed Adams to the pump, While Adams was thus 


em ploy ed, 
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employed, Trulliber, who had conceived no great re- 
ſpe& for the appearance of his gueſt, faſtened the par- 
lour-door, and now conducted him into the kitchen; 
telling him, He believed a cup of drink would do him 
no harm; and whiſpered his wife to draw a little of 
the worſt ale. After a ſhort ſilence, Adams ſaid, I 
fancy, Sir, you already perceive me to be a clergy- 
man.“ Ay, ay, cries 'Trulliber, grinning; © I per- 
© ceive you have ſome caſſock; 1 will not venture to 
* caale it a whole one.“ Adams anſwered, *©« It was 
indeed none of the beſt ; but he had the misfortune 
« to tear it about ten years ago in paſling over a ſtile.” 
Mrs. Trulliber returning with the drink, told her huſ- 
band, She fancied the gentleman was a traveller, 
and that he would be glad to eat a bit.“ Trulliber 
bid her hold her impertinent tongue ; and aſked 
her, If parfons uſed to travel without horſes ? add- 
ing, He ſuppoſed the gentleman had none, by his 
having no boots on. * Yes, Sir, yes,” ſays Adams, 
I have a horſe, but I left him behind me.“ I am 
6 7 to hear you have one,” ſays Trulliber; * for, 
I aſſure you I don't love to fee clergymen on foot; 
it is not ſeemly, nor ſuiting the dignity of the cloth.“ 
Here Trulliber made a Jong oration on the dignity of 
the cloth, (or rather ene, not much worth relating, 
till his wife had ſpread the table and ſet a meſs of 


porridge on it for his breakfaſt. He then ſaid to A- 


dams, I don't know, friend, how you came to caale 
on me; however, as you are here, if you think pro- 
per to eat a morſel, you may.“ Adams accepted 
the invitation, and the two parſons ſat down together, 
Mrs. Trulliber waiting behind her huſband's chair, 
as was, it ſeems, her cuſtom. 'Trulliber ate heartily, 
but ſcarce put any thing in his mouth without find- 
ing fault with his wife's cookery. All which the poor 
womau bore patiently. Indeed ſhe was ſo abſolute 
an admirer of her huſband's greatneſs and impor- 
tance, of which ſhe had frequent hints from his own 
mouth, that ſhe almoſt carried her adoration to an 
opinion of his infallibility. To ſay the truth, the 
parſon had exerciſed her more ways than one; and 
the pious woman had fo well edified by her huſband's 

ſerm ous, 
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ſermons, that ſhe had reſolved to receive the bad 
things of this world together with the good. She 
had indeed been at firſt a little contentious ; but he 
had Jong ſince got the better, partly by her love for 
this, partly by her fear for that, partly by her reli- 
gion, partly by the reſpect he paid himſelf, and partly 
by that which he received from the pariſh : ſhe had, 
in ſhort, abſolutely ſubmitted, and now worfhipped 


her huſband as Sarah did Abraham, calling him (not 


lord but) maſter. Whilſt they were at table, her 
huſband gave her a freth example of his greatneſs ; 
for, as ſhe had juſt delivered a cup. of ale to Adams, 
he ſnatched it out of his hand, and crying out, I 
© caal'd vurſt,”* ſwallowed down the ale. Adams de- 
ny'd it; it was referred to the wife, who, though her 
conſcience was on the fide of Adams, durſt not give 
it againſt her huſband. Upon which he ſaid, „No, 
Sir, no; I ſhould not have been ſo rude to have 
© taken it from you, if you had caal'd vurſt; but I'd 
have you know I'm a better man than to ſuffer the 
* beſt he in the kingdom to drink before me in my 
own houſe, when I caale vurſt.” 

As ſoon as their breakfaſt was ended, Adams be- 
gan in the following manner: * I think, Sir, it is 
high time to inform you of the buſineſs of my em- 


* baſly. I am a traveller, and am paſſing this way 


in company with two young people, a lad and a 
* daraſel, my pariſhioners, towards -my own cure : 
« we ſtopped at a houſe of hoſpitality in the pariſh, 
* where they directed me to you, as having the cure.“ 
* Though I am but a curate,” ſays Trulliber, 
believe I am as warm as the vicar himſelf, or per- 
haps the rector of the next pariſh too; I believe I 
could buy them both.“ Sir,“ cries Adams, I 
rejoice thereat. Now, Sir, my buſineſs is, that 
we are, by various accidents, ſtripped of our money, 
and are not able to pay our reckoning, being feven 
ſhillings. I therefore requeſt you to aſſiſt me with 
the loan of thoſe ſeven ſhillings, and alſo ſeven 
ſhillings more, which, peradventure, I ſhall return 
to you; but if not, I am convinced you will joy- 
fully embrace ſuch an opportunity of laying up à 
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etreaſure in a better place than any this world af- 
© fords.? | oF 

Suppoſe a ſtranger who entered the chambers of 
a lawyer, being imagined a client, when the lawyer 
was preparing his palm for the fee, ſhould pull out a 
writ againſt him. Suppoſe an apothecary, at the door 
of a chariot, containing ſome great doctor of eminent 
ſkill, ſhould, inſtead of directions to a patient, preſent 
him with a potion for himſelf. Suppoſe a miniſter 
ſhould, inſtead of a good round ſum, treat my Lord 
„or Sir ——, or Eſq; —— with a good broom- 
ſtick. Suppoſe a civil companion, or a led captain 
ſhould, inſtead of virtue, and honour, and beauty, 
and parts, and admiration, thunder vice and infamy, 
and uglineſs, and folly, and contempt in his pa- 
tron's ears. Suppoſe, when a tradeſman firſt carries 
in his bill, the man of faſhion ſhould pay it; or ſup- 
poſe, if he did fo, the tradeſman ſhould abate what 
he had overcharged on the ſuppoſition of waiting. 
In ſhort, —ſuppoſe what you will, you never can, 
nor will ſuppoſe any thing equal to the aftoniſhment 
which ſeized on Trulliber, as ſoon as Adams had 


ended his ſpeech. A while he rolled his eyes in ſi- 


lence, ſometimes ſurveying Adams, then his wife, 
then caſting them on the ground, then lifting them 
up to Heaven. At laſt he burſt forth in the follow- 
ing accents: Sir, I believe I know where to lay 
© up my little treaſure as well as another; I thank 
God, if I am not ſo warm as ſome, I am con- 
tent; that is a bleſſing greater than riches ; and he 
© to whom that is given, need aſk no more. To be 
content with a little, is greater than to poſſeſs the 
world, which man may poſſeſs without being ſo. 
* Lay up my treaſure! what matters where a man's 
* treaſure is, whoſe heart is in the ſcriptures ? there 
is the treaſure of a Chriſtian.” At theſe words the 
water ran from Adams's eyes; and catching 'Trul- 
liber by the hand in a rapture, «© Brother,” \ he, 
« Heayen bleſs the accident by which I came to ſee 
you; 1 would have walked many a mile to have 
* communed with you ; and believe me, I will ſhortly 
pay you a ſecond viſit ; but my friends, I fancy, 
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* by this time, wonder at my ſtay; ſo let me hare 
© the money immediately.” 'Trulliber then put on 
a ſtern look, and cried out, Thou doſt not intend 
to rob me? At which the wife burſting into 
tears, fell on her knees, and roared out, O dear 
Sir, for Heaven's ſake don't rob my maſter, we are 
© but poor people.” Get up for a fool as thou art, 
© and go about thy buſineſs,” ſaid Trulliber, . doit 
« think the man will venture his life? he is a beg- 
© gar, and no robber.” Very true indeed,” an- 
ſwered Adams. I wiſh, with all my heart, the 
tithing man was here,” cries 'Trulliber, I would 
have thee puniſhed as a vagabond, for thy impu- 
dence. Fourteen ſhillings, indeed! I won't give 
thee a farthing. I believe thou art no more a cler- 
yman than the woman there, (pointing to his wife); 
— if thou art, doſt deſerve to have thy gown 
ſtript over thy ſhoulders, for running about the 
country in ſuch a manner.” I forgive your ſuſ- 
pictons,” ſays Adams; but ſuppoſe I am not a 
clergyman, I am nevertheleſs thy brother ; and 
thou, as a Chriſtian, much more as a clergyman, 
art obliged to relieve my diſtreſs.” « Doft preach 
to me?? replied Trulliber, < doſt pretend to in- 
ſtrut me in my duty? © Iſacks, a good ſtory,” crics 
Mrs. Trulliber, to preach to my maſter.* Silence, 
woman,“ cries Trulliber; I would have thee know, 
friend, (addreſſing himſelf to Adams), I ſhall 
not learn my duty from ſuch as thee; I know what 
charity 18, better than to give it to vagabonds.? Be- 
ſides, if we were inclined, the poor's rate obliges 
us to give ſo much charity,” cries the wife. Pugh! 
© thou art a fool. Poor's reate! hold thy nonſenſe,” 
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anſwered Trulliber : and then, turniog to Adams, he 


told him, « He would give him nothing.“ I am 
£ ſorry,” anſwered Adams, that you do know what 
charity is, ſince you practiſe it no better; I muſt 
« tell you, if you wal to your knowledge for your 
* juſtification, you will find yourſelf deceived, though 
e you ſhould add faith to it without good works. 
Fellow, cries Trulliber, * doſt thou Henk againſt 
© faith in my houſe ? Get out of my doors; 1 will no 
6 longer 
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longer remain under the ſame roof with a wretch 
* who ſpesks wantonly of faith and the Scriptures,” 
Name not the Scriptures,” ſays Adams. How, 
© not name the Scriptures! Do you diſbelieve the 
« Scriptures?” cries Trulliber. “ No, but you do,“ 
anſwered Adams, if I may reaſon from your prac- 
tice: for their commands are ſo explicit, and their 
rewards and puniſhments ſo immenſe, that it is im- 
poſſible a man ſhould ſtediaſtly believe without obey- 
ing. Now, there is no command more expreſs, no 
duty more frequently enjoined than charity, Who- 
ever therefore is void of charity, I make no ſcruple 
of pronouncing that he is no Chriſtian,” I would 
not adviſe thee,” ſays Trulliber, „to ſay that I am 
no Chriſtian ; I won't take it of you: for I believe 1 
am as good a man as thyſelf :? (and indeed, though 
he was now rather too corpulent for athletic exerciſes, 
he had in his youth been one of the beſt boxers and 
cudgel-players in the country.) His wiſe, ſeeing 
him clench his ſiſt, interpoſed, and begged him not to 
fight, but ſhew himſelf a true Chriſtian, and take the 
jaw of him. As nothing could provoke Adams to 
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Urike, but an abſolute affault on himſelf or his friend, 


he ſmiled at the angry look and geſtures of Trulli- 
ber ; aud telling him, he was forry. to ſee fuch men 
in orders, departed without further ceremony. 


CHAP. XV.- 


An adventure, the conſequence of” a new inſlauce which 


Parſon Adams gave of his forgetſulneſs. 


HEN he came back to the inn, he found 
| Joſeph and Fanny fitting together. They 
were ſo far from thinking his abſence long, as he 
had feared they would, that they never once miſſed 
or thought of him. Indeed I have, been often affured 
by both, that they ſpent theſe hours in a moſt de- 
lightful converſation ; but as I never could prevail on 


either to relate it; ſo I cannot communicate it to the 


reader. | ; 
Adams acquainted the lovers with the ill ſucceſs of 
his enterpriſe. They were all greatly confounded, 
none 
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none being able to propoſe any method of departing, 


till Joſeph at laſt adviſed calling in the holteſs, and 
deſiring her to truſt them ; which Fanny ſaid ſhe de- 
ſpaired of her doing, as ſhe was one of the ſoureſt- 
faced women ſhe had ever beheld. 

But ſhe was agreeably diſappointed ; for the hoſteſs 
was no ſooner affcd the queſtion than ſhe readily a— 
greed ; and with a courteſy and ſmile, wiſhed them a 


$290 journey. However, leſt Fanny's ſkill in phy- 


ognomy ſhould be called in queſtion, we will ven- 
ture to aſſign one reaſon, which might probably in- 
cline her to this confidence and good humour. When 
Adams ſaid he was going to viſit his brother, he 
had unwittingly impoſed on Joſeph and Fanny; who 
both believed he had meant his natural brother, and 
not his brother in divinity; and had ſo informed the 


| Hoſteſs on her enquiry after him. Now Mr. Trulliber 


had, by his profeſſions of piety, by his gravity, au- 
ſterity, reſerve, and opinion of his great wealth, ſo 
rreat an authority in his pariſh, that they all lived 
in the utmoſt fear and apprehenſion of him. It was 
therefore no wonder that the hoſteſs, who knew it 
was in his option whether ſhe ſhould ever fell another 
mug of drink, did not dare to aftront tiis ſuppoſed 
brother by denying him credit. . 

They were now juſt on their departure, when A- 
dams recollected he had left his great coat and hat at 
Mr. Trulliber's. As he was not deſirous of renew- 
ing his viſit, the hoſteſs herſelf, having no ſervant at 
home, offered to fetch it. 

This was an unfortunate expedient : for the hoſteſs 
was ſoon undeceived in the opinion ſhe had entertain- 
ed of Adams, whom Trulliber abuſed in the grolleſt 
terms, eſpecially when he heard he had had the allu- 
rance fo pretend to be his near relation, 

At her return, cherefore, ſne entirely changed her 
note. She ſaid, olks might be aſhamed of travel]- 
ing about, and pretending to be what they were not: 
that taxes were high, and for her part, ſhe was ob- 
Jiged to pay for what ſhe had; ſhe could not there- 

fore poſſibly, nor would ſhe traſt any body, no not 
her own father; that money was never ſcarcer, 
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and ſhe wanted to make up a ſum. That ſhe expect- 


ed therefore they ſhould pay their reckoning betore 


they left the houſe. 

Adams was now greatly perplexed : but ache knew 
that he could eaſily have borrowed ſuch a ſum in his 
own pariſh, and as he knew he would have lent it him- 
ſelf to awy mortal in diſtreſs, fo he took Irefr cou 
rage, and ſallied out all round the pariſh, but to no 
purpoſe ; he returned as pennyleſs as he went, groan— 
ing and lamenting, that it was poſſible, in a country 
profeſſiug Chriſtianity, for a wretch to itarve in the 
midſt of his fellow-creatures who abounded, 

Whilſt he was gone, the hoſteſs, who ſtayed as a 
ſort of guard with Joſeph and Fanny, entertained 
them with the goodneſs of parſon Trulliber. And 
indeed he had not only a very good character, as to 
other qualities, in the neighbourhood, but was reput- 
ed a man of great charity : for though he never gave 
a farthing, he had always that word in his mouth. 

Adams was no ſooner returned the ſecond time, 


than the ſtorm grew exceeding high, the hoſteſs de- 


claring, among other things, thateif they offered to 
ftir without paying her, ſhe would ſoon overtake them 
with a warrant. 

Plata and Ariſtotle, or ſomebody elſe hath ſaid, 
THAT WHENS TME MOST EXQUISITE CUNNING FAILS, 
CHANCE OFTEN HITS THE MARK, AND THAT BY 
MEANS THE LEAST EXPECTED. Virgil expreſſes this 
very boldly, 


Turne, quod optanti divum promittere nemo 
Auderet valuenda dies, en! attulit ultro, «+ 


I would quote more great men if I could: but my 
memory not permitting me, I will procecd to exem- 
PI theſe obſervations by the following inſtance. 

acre chanced (for Adams had not cunning enough 
to contrive it) to be at that time in the ale-houſe, a 
fellow, who had been formerly a drummer in an Iriſh 
regiment, and now travelled the country as a pedlar. 
Ins man having attentively liſtened to the diſcourſe 
of the hoſteſs, at laſt took Adams aſide, and aſked 
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him what the ſum was for which they were detained, 
As ſoon as he was informed, he ſighed, and faid, He 
was ſorry it was ſo much: for that he had no more 
than ſix ſhillings and ſtxpence in his pocket, which he 
would lend them with all his heart. Adams gave a 
caper, and cried out, It would do: for that he had 
$xpence himſelf, And thus theſe poor people, who 
could not engage the compaſſion of riches and piety, 
were at length delivered out of their diftreſs by the 
charity of a poor pedlar. 


[ ſhall refer it to my reader to make what obſerva. 


tions he pleaſes on this incident ; it is ſufficient for 
me to inform him, that after Adams and his compa- 
nions had returned him a thouſand thanks, and told 
him where he might call to be repaid, they all ſallied 
out of the houſe without any compliments from their 
hoſteſs, or indeed without paying her any ; Adams 
declaring he would take particular eare never to call 
there again, and ſhe, on her ſide, aſſuring them the 
wanted no fuch gueſts, 


CH AP. XVI. 


A very curious adventure, in which Mr. Adams gave 
Aa much, greater inflance of the honeſt ſimplicity of 
tis heart than of his experience in the ways of this 
world. 


UR travellers had waked about two miles from 
that inn, which they had more reaſon to have 


miltaken for à caſtle, than Don Quixote ever had any 


of thoſe in which he ſojourned, ſceing they had met 
with ſuch difficulty in eſcaping Bey fs walls; when 
they came to a pariſh, and beheld a ſign of invitation 
hangiug out. A gentleman ſat ſmoaking a pipe 
at the door; of whom Adams enquired the road, and 
received {u courteous and obliging an anſwer, ac- 
companicd with ſo ſmiling a countenance, that the 
good Parſon, whoſe heart was naturally diſpoſed to 
love and affection, began to aſk ſeveral other que- 
tions; particularly the name of the pariſh, and who 
was the owner of a large houſe whoſe front they 
then had in proſpet. The gentleman anſwered as 

obligingly 
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obligingly as before; and as to the houſe, acquainted 
kim it was his own. He then proceeded in the follow- 
ing manner: „Sir, I preſume by your habit you are 
« a clergyman : and as you are travelling on foot, I 
ſuppole a glaſs of good beer will not be difagree- 
able to you; and I can recommend my landlord's 
within, as ſome of the belt in all this country. What 
ſay you, will you halt a little and let us take a pipe 
together? there is no better tobacco in the king- 
dom.“ This propoſal was not diſplealing to A- 
dams who had allayed his thirſt that day with no bet- 
ter liquor than what Mrs. Trulliber's cellar had pro- 
duced; and which was indeed little ſuperior either in 
richneſs or flavour to that which diſtilled from thote 
grains her gererons huſband beſtowed on his hogs. 
Having therefore abundantly thanked the gentleman 
for his kind invitation, and bid Joſeph and Fanny fol- 
low him, he entered the ale-houſe, where a large loaf 
and cheeſe, and a pitcher of beer, which truly anſwer— 
ed the character given of it, being ſet before them, the 
three travellers {eli to eating, with appetites infinitely 
more voracious than are to be found at the moſt ex- 
quiſite eating-houſes in the pariſh of St. James's. 

The gentleman expreſſed great delight in the 
hearty and cheerfu] behaviour of Adams; aud parti- 
cujarly in the familiarity with which he converſe 
with Joſzph and Fanny, whom he often called his 
children, a term he explained to mean no more thau 
his pariſhioners ; ſaying, He looked on all thoſe whom 
God had entruſted to his cure, to ſtand to him in that 
relation. The gentleman, ſhakivg him by the haud, 
highly applauded thofe ſentiments, * They are in- 
« deed,? ſays he, the true principles of a Chriſtian 
divine; and I heartily with they were univerſal : but 
on the contrary, I am ſorry to ſay, the parſon of 
our pariſh, inſtead of eſteeming his poor pariſhioners 
as a part of his family, ſeems rather to conſider 
them as not of the ſame ſpecies with himſelf. He 
leldom ſpeaks to any, unleſs fome few of the richieſt 
of us; nay, indeed he will not move his hat to the 
others. I often laugh, when I behold kim on Stfa- 
days ſtrutting along the church-yard like a turky- 
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cock, throngh rows of his pariſhioners ; who bow, 
to him with as much ſubmiſſion, and are as unte- 
garded as a ſet of ſervile courtiers by the proudeſt 
pringe in Chriſtendom. Bat if ſuch temporal pride 
is ridicalous, ſurely the ſpiritual is odious and de- 
teſtable : if ſuch a puſfed-np empty human bladder, 
ſtrutting in princely rohes, juſt moves one's deri- 
hon ; furely in the habit of a prieſt it muſt raiſe our 
ſcorn.” | 

« Douvtleſs,* anfwered Adams, © your opinion is 
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right; but I hope ſuch examples are rare. The 


= 

« ciergy whom I have the honour to know, maintaiy 
© a different behaviour; and you will allow me, Sir, 
that the readinels which too many of the laity ſhow 
© to conteran the order, may be one reaſon of their 
« avoiding too much humility? Very true indeed, 
ſays the gentleman; I find, Sir, you are a man of 
excellent ſenſe, and am happy in this opportunity 


may not be diſadvantageaus to you neither. At 
preſ.ut, I ſhall only ſay to you, that the incumbent 
o: this living is old and infirm ; and that it is in 
my gift. B Hor, give me your hand; and aſſure 
yourſelf of it at his 2 Adams told him, He 
was never more confounded in his life, than at his 
utter in capacity to make any return to, ſuch noble 
aud unmerited generoſity.“ A mere trifle, Sir, 
cries the gen leman, © ſcarce worth your acceptance; 
* alittle mor- than three hundred a-year. I wiſh it 
« was double the value for your ſake” Adams bow- 
ed, and cried from the emotions of his gratitude ; 
when the other aſked him, If he was married, or 
had avy children beſides thoſe in the ſpiritual ſenfe 
he had mentioned. „ Sir,” replied>the parſon, I 
© have a wife and fix at your ſervice.” That is un- 
lucky,“ fas the gentleman ; + for I would other- 
wilc have taken you into my own houſe as my 
chablain; however, I have auother in the pariſh, 
For the parſonage-houſe ia not good enough) which 
[ will furuiſh for you. Pray, does your wife under- 
land a dairy? * I can't profeſs ſhe does,“ ſays 
Adams. I am lorry for it,” quoth the * c 
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« I would have given you half a dozen cows, and 
very good grounds to have maintained them.” * Sir,? 
ſaid Adams, in an ecſtacy, you are too liberal; 
indeed you are.“ Not at all,” cries the gentleman, 


I efteem riches only as they give me an opportu- 


© nity of doing good; and I never ſaw one whom L 
© had a greater inclination to ſerve.” At which words 
he ſhook him heartily by the hand, and told him 
he had ſufficient room in his houfe to entertain him 
and his friends. Adams begged he might give him 
no ſuch trouble; that they could be very well ac- 


commodlated in the houſe where they were; forget- 


ting they had not a fixpenny piece among them. The 
gentleman would not be denied; and informing him- 
telf how far they were travelling, he ſaid, it was too 
iong a journey to take on foot, and begged that they 
would favour him, by ſuffering him to lend them a 
ſervant and horſes ; adding withal, that if they would 
do him the pleaſure of their company only two days, 
he would furniſh them with his coach and fix. Adams 
turning to Joſeph, ſaid, « Flow lucky is this gentle- 
man's goodneſs to you, who I am afraid would be 
« ſcarce able to hold out on your lame leg ” and then 
add:iling the perſon who made him thels liberal pro- 
miſes, + Ju much bowing, he cried out, © Bleſſed be 
the hour which firit introduced me to a man of your 
charity! you are indeed a Chriſtian of the true pri- 
mitive kind, and an honcur to the country wherem 
you live, I would willugly havg taken a pilgrimage 
to the holy land to have beheld you: for the ad- 
vautages which we draw from your goodneſs, give 
me little pleaſure, i compariſon of what I enjoy. 
{or your own ſake; when I contider the treaſures 
you are by theſe means laying up for yourſelf in a 
country that paſſeth not away, We will therefore, 
molt generous Sir, accept your goodneſs, as well 


e TE 


© the entertainment you have ſo kindly offered us at 


your hoale this evening, as the accommodation of 
your horſes to-morrow morning.“ He then began 
to ſearch for his hat, as did Joſeph for his ; and both 
they and Fanny were in order of departure, when. the 
gemtieman Ropping ſhort, and ſceming to meditate, 
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by himſelf for the ſpace of about a minute, exclaimed 
thus: © Sure never any thing was ſo unlucky ; I 
© had forgot that my houſe-keeper was gone abroad, 
and hath locked up all my rooms: indeed I would 
break them open for you, but ſhall not be able to 
furniſh you with a bed; for ſhe has likewiſe put 
away all my linen. I am glad it entered into my 
head, before I had given you the trouble of walk. 
ing there; beſides, I believe you will find better 
accommodations here than you expected. Land- 
lord, you can provide good beds for theſe people, 
can't you? © Yes, and pleaſe your worſhip,” cries 
he hott, and inch as no lord or juſtice of the peace 
in the kingdom need be aſhamed to ly in.“ I am 
heartily forry,” ſays the gentleman, * for this diſap- 
pointment. I am reſolved I will never ſuffer her 
to carry away the keys again,” Pray, Sir, let it 
not make you uneaſy,” cries Adams, we ſhall do 
very well here; and the loan of your horſes is a fa- 
vour we ſhall be incapable of making any return to, 
Ay!“ ſaid the ſquire, the horſes ſhall attend you 
here, at what. hour in the morning you pleaſe. 
And now, after many civilities too tedious to enume— 
rate, many ſqueezes by the hand, with molt affec:ion- 
ate looks and ſmiles at each other, and after appoint— 
ing the horſes at ſeven the next morning, the gentle- 
man took his leave of them, and departed to his own 
houſe. Adams and his companions returned to the 
table, where the parſon ſmoaked another pipe, and 
then they all retired to reſt. 

Mr. Adams role very early, and called Joſeph out 
of his bed, between whom a very fierce diſpute co{u- 
ed, whether Fanny ſhould ride behind Joſeph, or be- 
hind the gentleman's ſervant ; Joſeph inſiſting on it, 
that he was perfectly recovered, and was as capable 
of taking care of Fanny as any other perſon could be. 
But Adams would not agree to it, and declared he 
would not traſt her behind him; for that he was 
weaker than he imagined himſelf to be. 

This diſpute continued a long time, and had be- 
gun to be very hot, when a ſervant arrived from their 
good friend to acquaint them, that he was por 
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nately prevented from lending them any horſes ; for 
that his groom had, unknown to him, put his whole 
{table under a courſe of phyſic. 

This advice preſently ſtruck the two diſputants 
dumb; Adams cried out, Was ever any thing ſo 
« unlucky as this poor gentleman ! I proteft of 
more ſorry on his account than my own. You ſee, 
Joſeph, tow this good-natured man is treated by 
his ſervants; one locks up his linen, another phy- 
ſics his horſes ; and I ſuppoſe by his being at this 
houſe lait night, the butler had locked up his cel- 
lar. Bleſs us! how good nature is uſed in this 
world ! I proteſt I am more concerned on his account 
than my own.” So am not I,” cries Joſeph ; not 
that I am much troubled about walking on foot; 
all my concern is, how we ſhall get out of the houſe ; 
unleſs Gop ſends another pedlar to redeem us. But 
certainly this gentleman has ſuch an affection for 
you, that he would Jend you a larger ſum than we 
owe here; which is not above four or five ſhillings.? 
Very true, child,“ anſwered Adams; « I will write 
a letter to him, and will even venture to ſolicit him 
for three half-crowns ; there will be no harm in 
having two or three ſhillings in our pockets 3 as we 
have full forty miles to travel, we may poſſibly have 
occahion for them.“ | 
Fanny being now riſen, Joſeph paid her a viſit, 
and left Adams to write his letter, which having finiſh- 
ed, he diſpatched a boy with it to the gentleman, and 
then ſeated himſelf by the door, lighted his pipe, and 
betook himſelf to meditation. 

The boy ſtaying longer than ſeemed to be neceſ- 
ſary, Joſeph, who with Fanny was now returned to 
the pariſon, expreſſed ſome apprehenſions, that the 
gentleman's ſteward had locked up his purſe too. 
To which Adams anſwered, It might very poſſibly be; 
and he ſhould wonder at no liberties which the de- 
vil might put into the head of a wicked ſervant to 
take with To worthy a maſter : but added, 'That as 
the ſum was fo ſmall, ſo noble a gentleman would be 
ealily able to procure it in the pariſh ; though he 
kad it not in his own pocket. Indeed,” ſays he, if 
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© it was four or five guineas, or any ſuch large quan- 

© tity of money, it might be a different matter.“ 
They were now ſat down to breakfaſt over ſome 
toaſt and ale, when the boy returned, and informed 
them, that the gentleman was not at home. „Very 
« well cries Adams; but, why, child, did you got 
« ſtay till his return ? Go back again, my good boy, 
© and wait for his coming home: he cannot be gone 
„far, as his horſes are all fick ; and, beſides, he had 
© no intention to go abroad; for he invited us to ſperd 
this day and to-morrow at his houſe : therefore go 
© back child, and tarry till his return home.“ The 
meſſenger departed, and was back again with great 
expcdition ; bringing an account, that the gentleman 
was gone a Jong journey, and would not be at home 
again this month. At theſe words Adams ſeemed 
greatly confounded, ſaying, * This muſt be a ſudden 
« accident, as the ſickneſs or death of a relation, or 
«* ſome ſuch unforeſeen misfortune 3? and then turn- 
ing to Joſeph, cried, . I wiſh you had reminded me 
to have borrowed this money laſt night.“ Joſeph 
ſmiling, anſwered, He was very much deceived, if 
the gentleman would not have found ſome excuſe to 
avoid lending it. I own,” ſays he, I was never 
* much pleaſed with his profeſſing fo much Kindneſs 
for you at ſirſt fight : for I have heard the gentle- 
men of our cloth in London tell many ſuch Rfories 
of their maſters. But when the boy brought the 
meſſage back of his not being at home, I preiently 
knew what would follow ; for whenever a man of 
faſhion doth not care to fulſfil his promiſes, the cu- 
ſtom is, to order his ſervants that he will never be 
at home to the perſon ſo promiſed. In London they 
call it denying him. I have myſelf denied vir 
Thomas Booby above an hundred times ; and when 
the man hath danced attendance for about a month, 
or ſometimes longer, he is acquainted in the end, 
that the gentleman is gone out of town, and could 
do nothing in the buſineſs. «© Good Lord!“ fays 
Adams, E * wickedneſs is there in the Chriſt:an 
« world ! I profeſs almoſt equal to what I have read 
© of the Heathens. But ſurely, Joſeph, your ſuſpi- 
cions 
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e cions of this gentleman muſt be unjuſt ; for what 
« a filly fellow muſt he be, who would do the devil's 
« work for nothing? and can'ſt thou tell me any inte- 
t reſt he could poflbiy propoſe to himſelf by decei- 
© ving us in his profeſſions ?? - © It is not for me,” an- 
ſwered Joſeph, to give reaſons for what men do, to 
« a gentleman of your learning.“ Lou ſay right,” 
quoth Adams; knowledge of men is only to be. 
« Jearnt from books; Plato and Seneca for that; and 


< thoſe are authors, I am afraid, child, you never 


read.“ Not I, Sir, truly,” anſwered Joſeph ; all 
I know is, it is a maxim among the gentlemen of 
our cloth, that thoſe maſters who promiſe the moſt, 
perform the leaſt; and I have often heard them 
ſay, they have found the largeſt vails in thoſe fami- 
lies where they were rot promiſed any. But, Sir, 
inſtead cf conſidering any farther theſe matters, it 
would be oar wiſeſt way to contrive ſome method of 
getting out of this houſe : for the generous gentle- 
man, inſtead of doing us any ſervice, hath left us 
the whole reckoning to pay. Adams was going to 
© anſwer, when their hoſt came in, and, with a kind of 
« jcering ſmile, ſaid, Well, maſters! the Squire hath 
© not ſent his horſes for you yet. Land help me! 
how eaſily ſome folks make promiſes!” How!“ ſays 
Adams, have you ever known him to do any thing 
of the kind before? + Ay, marry have I,” anſwer- 
ed the hoſt; © it is no buſineſs. of mine, you know, 
Sir, to ſay any thing of a gentleman to his faces 
but now he is not here, I will aſſure you, he hath 
© not his fellow within the three next market towns. 
© I own, I could not help laughing, when I heard him 
offer you the living; for thereby hangs a good jeſt, 
I ͤ thought he would have offered you my houſe next; 
for one is no more his to diſpoſe of than the other. 
At theſe words, Adams bleſſing himſelf, declared, He 
had never read of ſuch a moniter : but what vexes 
me moſt, ſays he, is, that he hath decoyed us in- 
to running up a long debt with you, which we are 
not able to pay; for we have no money about us 
and, what is worſe, live at ſuch a diſtance, that if 
you ſhould truſt. us, I am afraid you would loſe your 
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money for want of our finding any conveniency of 
ſending it.” „ Truſt you, maſter !“ ſays the hoſt, 
that 1 will, with ail my heart; I honeur the clergy 
too much to deny truſting one of them for ſuch a 
trifle ; beſides, I like your fear of never paying 
me. I have loſt many a debt in my life-time ; but 
was promiſed to be paid them all in a very ſhort 
time. I will ſcore this reckoning for the novelty of 
it. It is the firſt, I do aſſure you, of its kind. But 
what ſay you, Maſter, ſhall we have t'other pot be- 
fore we part? It will waſte but a little chalk more; 
and if you never pay me a ſhilling, the loſs wil 
not rum me.* Adams liked the invitation very well, 
eſpecially as it was delivered with ſo hearty an ac- 
cent. He (hook his hoſt by the hand, and, thank- 
ing him, ſaid, he would tarry anather pot, rather 
or the pleaſure of ſuch worthy company, than for 
« the liquor ;* adding, . He was glad to find ſome 
Chriitians left in the kingdom; for that he almoſt 
began to ſuſpect that he was ſojourning in a country 
£ inhabited only by Jews and Turks.” — an 
The kind hoſt produced the liquor, and Joſeph 
with Fanny retired into the garden, where, while they 
ſolaced themſelves with amorous diſcourſe, Adams fat 
down with his hoſt; and both filling their glaſſes, 
and lighting their pipes, they began that dialogue 
which the reader will find in the next chapter. 


HAP. XVII. 


dialogue between Mr. Abraham Adams and 4 
hoſt, which, by the diſagreement in their opinions, ſceu. 
ed to threaten an unlucky cataſirophe, had it not been 
timely prevented by the return of" the lovers. 
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6 IR,' ſaid the hoſt, © I aſſure you, you are not 
0 the firſt to whom our 'ſquire hath promiſed more 
than he hath performed. He is ſo famous for this 
practice, that his word will not be taken for much 
by thoſe who know him. I remember a young fel- 
low whom he promiſed his parents to make an ex- 
ciſeman. The poor people, who could ill afford 
it, bred their ſon to writing and accounts, and other 

learning 
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© learning, to qualify him for the place ; and the boy | 
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held up his head above his condition with theſe 
hopes; nor would he go to plough, nor to any other 
kind of work; and went conſtantly drefted as fine as 
could be, with two clean holland ſhirts a week, 
and this for ſeveral years; till at laſt he followed 
the ſquire up to London, thinking there to mind 
him of his promiſes : but he could never get fight 
of him. So that, being out of money and buſineſs, 
he fell into evil company and wicked courſes ; 
and in the end catne to a ſentence of tranſporta- 
tion, the news of which broke the mother's heart. 
I will tell you another true ſtory of him: There 
was a neighbour of mine, a farmer, who had two 
ſons whom he bred up to the buſineſs. Pretty lads 
they were ; nothing would ſerve the ſquire, but 
that the * muſt be made a parſon. Upon 
which, he perſuaded the father to ſend him to ſchool, 
promiſing, that he would afterwards maintain him 
at the univerſity; and, when he was of a proper 
age, give him a living. But after the lad had been 
ſeven years at ſchool, and his father brought him to 
the ſquire with a letter from his maſter, that he was 
fit for the univerſity ; the ſquire, inſtead of mind- 
ing his promiſe, or ſending him thither at his ex- 
pence, only told his father, That the young man 
was a fine ſcholar; and it was pity he could not 
afford to keep him at Oxford for four or five years 
more, by which time, if he could get him a curacy, 
he might have him ordained. The farmer ſaid, 
He was not a man ſufficient to do any ſuch thing. 
Why then, anſwered the ſquire, I am very ſorry 
you have given him ſo much learuing z for, if he can- 
not get his urig by that, it will rather ſpoil him 
for any thing elſe; and your other ſon, who cau 
hardly write his name, will do more at ploughing 
and ſowing, and is in a better condition than he. 
And indeed ſo it proved; for the poor lad, not find- 
ing friends to maintain him in his learning, as he 
had expected, and being unwilling to work, fell to 
drinking, though he was a very Tober lad before; 
and, in a ſhort time, partly with grief, and partly 
R with 
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with good liquor, fell into a conſumption, and died. 
Nay, I can tell you more ſtill : There was another, 
a young woman, and the handſomeſt in all this 
neiglibuui hood, whom he enticed up to London, 
promiling to make her a gentlewoman to one of 
your women of quality : but, inſtead of keeping his 
word, we have ſince heard, after having a child by 
her himſelf, ſhe became a common whore; then 
kept a coffee-houſe in Covent-Garden ; and a little 
after died of the French diſtemper in a gaol. I could 
tell you many more ſtories: but how do you ima- 


gine he ſerved me myſelf? You muſt know, Sir, I 


was bred a ſea-faring man, and have been many 
2 till at Jaſt came to be maſter of a ſhip 
myſelf; and was in a fair way of making a fortune, 
when I was attacked by one of thoſe carked Guarda- 
coſtas, who took our ſhips before the beginning of 
the war; and after a fight, wherein ö loſt the 
greateſt part of my crew, my rigging being all de- 
moliſhed, and two ſhots received between wind and 
water, I was forced to ſtrike. The villains carried 
off my ſhip, a brigantine of an hundred and fifty 
tons, a pretty creature ſhe was, and put me, a man 
and a boy, into a little bad pink, in which, with 
much ado, we at laſt made Falmouth ; though 1 
believe the Spaniards did not imagine ſhe could 
poſſibly live a day at ſea, Upon my return hither, 
where my wife, who was of this country, then lived, 
the ſquire told me, He was ſo pleaſed with the de- 
fence I had made againſt the enemy, that he did not 
fear getting me promoted to a lieutenancy of a man 
of war, if I would accept of it ; which I thankfully 
aſſured him I would. Well, Sir, two or three years 
paſſed, during which I had many repeated promiſes, 
not only from the ſquire, but (as he told me) from 
the lords of the admiralty. He never returned from 
London, but I was affured I might be ſatisfied now, 
for I was certain of the firſt vacancy ; and, what 
ſurpriſes me ſtill, when I reflect on it, theſe aſſur- 


ances were given me with no leſs confidence, after 


ſo many diſappointments, than at firſt, At laſt, 


Sir, growing weary, and ſomewhat ſuſpicious, ces 
« ſo 
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« ſo much delay, I wrote to a friend in London, who 
© I knew had ſome acquaintance at the beſt houſe in 
the admiralty, and defired him to back the ſquire's 
© intereſt : for, indeed, I feared he had ſolicited the 
© affair with more coldneſs than he pretended. — And 
© what anſwer do you think my friend ſent me !— 
Truly, Sir, he acquainted me, That the ſquire had 
never mentioned my name at the admiralty in his 
© life; and, unleſs I had much faithfuller intereſt, ad- 
* viſed me to give over my pretenſions; which I im- 
© mediately did; and, with the concurrence of my 
© wife, reſolved to ſet up an ale-houſe, where you are 
+ heartily weleome : and ſo my ſervice to you; and 
may the ſquire, and all ſuch ſneaking raſcals, go to 
© the devil together.” Oh fy Y ſays Adams; Oh 
« fy! He is, indeed, a wicked man; but Gop will, I 
hope, turn his heart to repentance. Nay, if he could 
© but once ſee the meanneſs of this deteſtable vice 
£ would he but once reflect, that he is one of the moſt 
© ſcandalous as well as pernicious liars ; fure he muſt 
« deſpiſe himſelf to ſo intolerable a degree, that it 
would be impoſlible for him to continue a moment 
© in ſuch a courſe. And, to confeſs the truth, not- 
© withſtanding the baſeneſs of this character, which 
© he hath too well deſerved, he hath in his counte- 
« nance ſufficient ſymptoms of that bona irdoles, that 
* ſweetneſs of diſpoſition which furniſhes out a good 
« Chriſtian,* Ahl maſter, maſter,” ſays the hoſt, if 
* you had travelled as far as I have, and converſed 
* with the many nations where I have traded, you 
* would not give any credit to a man's countenance. 
Symptoms in his countenance, quotha! I would 
look there; perhaps, to ſee whether a man has had 
the ſmall-pox, but for nothing elſe.” He ſpoke this 
with fo little regard to the parſon's obſervation, that 
it a good deal nettled him; and, taking the pipe 
haſtily from his mouth, he thus anſwered : © Maſter of 
mine, perhaps I have travelled a great deal farther 
© than you, without the aſſiſtance of a ſhip. Do you 
imagine ſailing. by different cities or countries is 
© travelling ? * , | 
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I can go farther in an afternoon than you in a twelve. 

month. What, I ſappoſe you have ſeen the pillars 

of Hercules, and perhaps the walls of Carthage, 

Nay, you may have heard Scylla, and ſeen Charyb- 

dis ; you may have entered the cloſet where Archi- 
medes was found at the taking Syracuſe. I ſuppofe 

you have ſailed among the Cyclades, and paſſed the 

famous ſtraits which take their name from the un- 
fortunate Helle, whoſe fate is ſweetly deſcribed by 

Apollonius Rhodius. You have paſſed the very ſpot, 

I conceive, where Dædalus fell into that ſea, his 

waxen wings being melted by the ſun; you have 

traverſed the Euxine ſea, I make no doubt; nay, 
you may have been on the banks of the Caſpian, 
and called at Colchis, to ſee if there is ever another 
golden fleece.“ Not I, truly, maſter,” anſwered the 
oft, © I never touched at any of theſe places.“ But 
I have been at all theſe,” replied Adams. Then 

I ſuppoſe,* cries the hoſt, you have been at the 

Eaſt Indies; for there are no ſuch, I will be ſworn, 
either in the Weſt or the Levant.* Pray where's 

the Levant ? quoth Adams, that ſhould be in the 

Eaſt Indies, by right.'”—* Oho! you are a pretty 

traveller,” cries the hoſt, and not know the Levant. 

My ſervice to you maſter z you muſt not talk of 
theſe things with me! you muſt not tip us the tra- 
veller; it won't go here.” Since thou art ſo dull 

to miſunderſtand me till,” quoth Adams, I will 
inform thee ; the travelling I mean is in books, the 

only way of travelling by which any knowledge 1s 
to be acquired. From them I learn what I aſſerted 

juſt now, that Nature generally imprints ſuch a por- 
traiture of the mind in the countenance, that a {kil- 

ful phyſiognomiſt will rarely be deceived. I pre- 

ſume you Love never read the ftory of Socrates to 
this purpoſe, and therefore I will tell it you. A 

certain phyſiognomiſt aſſerted of Socrates, that he 
plainly diſcovered by his features, that he was 2 
rogue in his nature. A character fo contrary to the 

tenor of all this great man's actions, and the 
generally 
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generally received opinion concerning him, incenſed 
the boys of Athens ſo, that they threw ſtones at 
the phyſiognomiſt, and would have demoliſhed him 
for his ignorance, had not Socrates himſelf prevent- 
ed them, by confeſſing the truth of his obſervations, 
and acknowledging, That, though he corrected his 
diſpoſition by philoſophy, he was indeed naturally 
as inclined to vice as had been predicated of him. 
Now, pray reſolve me,—How ſhould a man know 
this ſtory, if he had not read it?? Well, maſter, 
ſaid the hoſt, + and what ſignifies it whether a man 
« knows it or no? He who goes abroad, as I have 
« done, will always have opportunities enough of 
* knowing the world, without troubling his head 
© with Socrates, or any ſuch fellows! —— Friend,“ 
cries Adams, if a man ſhould ſail round the. world, 
and anchor in every harbour of it, without learn- 
ing, he would return home as ignorant as he went 
out.“ Lord help you,“ anfwered the hoſt, there 
was my boatſwain, poor fellow! he could ſcarce ei- 
ther write or read, and yet he would navigate a 
ſhip with any maſler of a man of war; and a very 
© pretty knowledge of trade he had too.“ Trade,“ 
anſwered Adams, as Ariſtotle proves in his firſt 
chapter of politics, is below a philoſopher, and 
© unnatural, as it is managed now.“ The hoſt looked 
ſtedfaſtly at Adams, and after a minute's filence, 
alked him, If he was one of the writers of the Ga- 
zetteers ? „for I have heard,” ſays he, they are writ 
« by parſons.“ *« Gazettcers!” anſwered Adams, 
« What is that?” It is a dirty news-paper,” replied 
the hoſt, which hath been given away all over the 
© nation for theſe many years, to abuſe trade and ho- 
neſt men, which I would not ſuffer to ly on my 
table, though it hath been offered me for nothing.” 
Not 1, truly,” faid Adams, I never write any thing 
but ſermons; and I afſure yon I am no enemy to 
trade, whilſt it is conſiſtent with honeſty; nay, I 
have always looked on the tradeſman as a very va» 
luable member of ſociety, and perhaps inferior to 
none but the man of learning.“ No, I believe he 
is not, nor to him neither,” anſwered the hoſt. « Of 
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what uſe would learning be in a country without 
trade! What would all you parſons do to clothe 
your backs and feed your bellies? Who fetches you 
your filks, and your linens, and your wines, and 
all the other neceſſaries of life? 1 ſpeak chiefly with 
regard to the ſailors. * You ſhould ſay the extra- 
vagancies of life,” replied the parſon; * but admit 
they were the neceſſaries, there is ſomething more 
neceſſary than life itſelf, which is provided by learn- 
ing; I mean the learning of the elergy. Who 
clothes you with piety, meekneſs, humility, charity, 
patience, and all the other Chritltian virtues? Who 
feeds your fouls with the milk of brotherly love, and 
dicts them with all the dainty food of holineſs, 
which at once cleanſes them of all impure carnal af. 
fections, and fattens them with the truly rich ſpirit 
of grace ?—Who doth this? Ay, who indeed 
cries the hoſt ; for I do not remember ever to have 
« ſeen any ſuch clothing, or ſuch feeding. And ſo in 
the mean-time, maſter, my ſervice to you.“ Adams 
was going to anſwer with ſome ſeverity, when Joſeph 
and Fanny returned, and preſſed his departure ſo ea- 

erly, that he would not refuſe them; and ſo, ſp- 
In bis erabſtic, he took leave of his hoſt, (neither of 
them being ſo well pleaſed with each other as they had 
been at their firſt fitting down together), and with Jo- 
ſeph and Fanny, who both expreſſed much impatience, 
departed, and now all together renewed their journey. 
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F 
Matter prefatory in praiſe of Biography. 


OTw1THsSTANDING the preference which may be 
vulgarly given to the authority of thoſe ro- 
mance-writers, who entitle their books, „The hiſto 
« of England, the hiſtory of France, of Spain,” gs. 
it is moſt certain, that truth is to be found only in 
the works of thoſe who celebrate the lives of great 
men, and are commonly called biographers, as the 
others ſhould indeed be termed topographers, or cho- 
rographers : words which might well mark the di- 
ſtinction between them; it being the buſineſs of the 
latter chiefly to deſcribe countries and cities, which, 
with the aſſiſtance of maps, they do pretty juſtly, 
and may be depended upon: but as to the actions and 
characters of men, their writings are not quite ſo au- 
thentic, of which there needs no other proof than 
thoſe eternal contradictions occurring between two 
topographers who undertake the hiſtory of the ſame 
country: for inſtance, between my Lord Clarendon 
and Mr. Whitelock, between Mr. Echard and Rapin, 
and many others; where, facts being ſet forth in a 
different light, every reader believes as he pleaſes. 
and, we. the more judicious and ſuſpicious very 
jultly eſteem the whole as no other than a romance, 
in which the writer hath indulged a happy and fertile 
invention, But though theſe widely differ in the nar- 
rative of facts; ſome aſcribing victory to the one, 
and others to the other party; ſome repreſenting the 
ſame man as a rogue, while others give him a great 
and honeſt r yet all agree in the ſeene where 
the fact is ſuppoſed to have happened, and where the 
perſon, who is both a rogue and an honeſt man, liv- 
ed. Now, with us biographers, the caſe is different 
the facts we deliver may be relied on, though we often 
miſtake the age and gountry wherein they * 
| or 
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for though it may be worth the examination of critics, 
whether the ſhepherd Chryſoſtom, who, as Cervantes 
informs us, died for love of the fair Marcella, who 
hated him, was ever in Spain, will any one doubt but 
that ſuch a filly fellow hath really exiſted? Is there in 
the world ſuch a ſceptic as to diſbelieve the madneſs 
of Cardenio, the perfidy of Ferdinand, the imperti- 
nent curiofity of Anſelmo, the weakneſs of Camilla, 
the irreſolute friendſhip of Lothario; though, perhaps, 
as to the time and place where thoſe ſeveral perſons 
lived, that good hiſtorian may be deplorably deh. 
cient : but the moſt known inſtance of this kind is 
in the true hiſtory of Gil Blas, where the inimitable 
biographer hath made a notorious blunder in the 
country of Dr. Sangrado, who uſed his patients as 
a vintner doth his wine-veſſels, by letting out their 
blood, and filling them up with water. Doth not 
every one, who is the leaſt verſed in phyſical hiſtory, 
know that Spain was not the country in which this 
doctor lived? The ſame writer hath likewiſe erred 
in the country of his archbiſhop, as well as that of 
thoſe great perſonages whoſe underſtandings were too 
ſublime to taſte any thing but tragedy, and in many 
others. The ſame miſtakes may ſikewiſe be obſerved 
in Scarron, the Arabian Nights, the Hiſtory of Ma- 
rianne and le Paiſan Parvenu, and perhaps ſome few 
other writers of this claſs, whom I have not read, nor 
do at preſent recolie& ; for I would by no means be 


thought to comprehend thoſe perſons of ſurpritng 


enius, the authors of immenſe romances, or the mo- 
, novel and Atalantis writers ; who, without any 
aſſiſtance from Nature or hiſtory, record perſons who 
never were, or will be; and facts which never did, 
nor poſſibly can happen : whoſe heroes are of ther 
own creation, and their brains the chaos whence all 
their materials are ſclected. Not that ſuch writers 
deſerve no honour; ſo far otherwiſe, that perhaps 
they merit the higheſt : for what can be nobler than 
to be as an example of the wonderful extent of hu- 
man genius! One may apply to them what Balzac 
ſays of Ariſtotle, that they are a ſecond nature, ( for 
they have no communication with the firſt) ; by 2 
| N author 
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authors of an inferior claſs, who cannot . ſtand alone, 
are obliged to ſupport themſelves as with crutches : 
but theſe of whom I am now ſpeaking, ſeem to be 
poſſeſſed of thoſe ſtilts, which the excellent Voltaire 
tells us in his Letters, © carry the genius far off, but 
with an irregular pace ;* indeed far out of the ſight 
of the reader, 


Beyond the realm of Chaos and old Night. 


But to return to the former claſs, who are content= 
ed to copy Nature, inſtead of forming originals from 
the confuſed heap of matter in their own brazns ; is 
not ſuch a book as that which records the achieve- 
ments of the renowned Don 8 more worthy the 
name of a hiſtorysthan even Mariana's : for whereas 
the Jatter is confined to a particular period of time, 
and to a particular nation, the former 1s the hiſtory of 
the world in general, at leaſt that part which 1s po- 
liſhed by laws, arts, and ſciences ; and of that from 
the time it was firſt poliſhed to this day; nay, and 
forwards, as long as it ſhall ſo remain. | 

I ſhall now proceed to apply theſe obſervations to 
the work before us; for indeed I have ſet them down 
principally to obviate ſome obſtructions, which the 
good-nature of mankind, who are always forward to 
{ee their friends virtues recorded, may put to particu- 
lar parts. I queſtion not but ſeveral of my readers 
will know the lawyer in the ſtage-coach the moment 
they hear his voice. It is likewiſe odds, but the wit 
and the prude meet with ſome of their acquaintance, 
as well as all the reſt of my charaQters. 'To prevent 
therefore any ſuch malicious applications, I declare 
here, once for all, I deſcribe not men but manners ; 
not an individual, but a ſpecies. Perhaps it will be 
anſwered, Are not the characters then taken from 
life? To which I anſwer in the affirmative; nay, I 
believe I might aver, that I have writ little more than 
I have ſeen. The lawyer is not only alive, but hath 
been ſo theſe 4000 years; and I hope Gov will in- 
dulge his life as many yet to come. He hath not in- 
deed confined himſelf to one profeſſion, one religion, 
or one country; but when the firſt mean ſelfiſh crea- 
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ture appeared on the human ſtage, who made Self 
the centre of the whole creation, would give him- 
ſelf no pain, incur no danger, advance no money 
to aſſiſt or preſerve his fellow-creatures ; then was 
our Jawyer born : and whilſt ſuch a perſog as I have 
deſcribed exiſts on earth, ſo long ſhall he remain up- 
on it. It is therefore doin Fim little honour, to 
imagine he endeavours to mimic ſome little obſcure 
fellow, becauſe he happens to reſemble him in one 
particular feature, or perhaps in his profeſſion ; where. 
as his appearance in the world is calculated for much 
more gener: and noble purpoſes ; nut to expoſe one 
pitiful wretch to the ſmall and contemptible circle of 
his acquaintance ; but to hold the glais ro thouſands 
in their cloſets, that they may contemplate their de- 
formity, and endeavour to reduce it, and thus, by 


2 private mortification, may avoid public ſhame. 


This places the boundary between, and diſtinguiſhes 
the ſatiriſt from the libeller; for the former pri- 
vately corrects the fault for the benefit of the per- 
ſon, like a parent; the latter publickly expoſes the 
perſon himſelf, as an example to others, like an exe- 
cutioner. 

There are, beſides, little circumſtances to be con- 
ſidered; as the drapery of a picture, which though 
faſhion varies at different times, the reſemblance of 
the countenance is not by thoſe means diminiſhed, 
Thus, 1 believe, we may venture to ſay, Mrs. Tow- 
wouſe is coeval with our lawyer; and though per- 
haps, during the changes which ſo long an exiltence 
mult have paſſed through, ſhe may, in her turn, have 
ſtood behind the bar at an inn; I will not ſcruple to 
affirm, ſhe hath likewiſe, in the revolution of ages, fat 
on a throne. In ſhort, where extreme turbulency of 
temper, avarice, and an inſenſibility of human miſery, 
with a degree of hypocriſy, have united in a female 
compoſition, Mrs. 'Tow-wouſe was that woman: and 
where a good inclination, eclipſed by a poverty of 
ſpirit and underſtanding, hath glimmered forth in a 
man, that man hath been no other than her ſneuking 
huſband, 

I ſhall 
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I ſhall detain my reader no longer than to give 
him one caution more of an oppoſite kind: For as, 
in moſt of our particular characters, we mean not to 
laſh individuals, but all of the like ſort ; ſo in our ge- 
neral deſcriptions, we mean not univerſals, but would 
be underſtood with many exceptions : For inſtance, 
in our deſcription of high people, we cannot be in- 
tended to include ſuch, as, whilſt they are an honour 
to their high rank by a well-guided condeſcenſion, 
make their ſuperiority as eaſy as poſſible, to thoſe 
whom fortune hath chiefly placed below them. Of 
this number I could name a peer, no leſs elevated by 
Nature than by Fortune, who, whilſt he wears the 
nobleſt enſigns of honour on his perſon, bears the 
trueſt ſtamp of dignity on his mind, adorned with 
greatneſs, enriched with knowledge, and embelliſh- 
ed with genius. 1 have ſeen this man relieve with 
generoſity, while he hath converſed with freedom, 
and be to the ſame perſon a patron and a companion. 
I could name a commoner, raiſed higher above the 
multitude by ſuperior talents, than is in the power of 
his prince to exalt him; whoſe behaviour to thoſe he 
hath obliged, is more amiable than the obligation it- 
ſelf, and who 1s ſo great a maſter of affability, that if 
he could diveſt himſelf of an inherent greatneſs in 
his manner, would often make the loweſt of his ac- 
quaintance forget who was the maſter of that palace 
in which they are ſo courteouſly entertained. © Theſe 
are pictures which muſt be, I believe, known: I de- 
clare they are taken from the life, and not intended 
to exceed it. By thoſe high people therefore whom 1 
have deſcribed, I mean a Ft of wretches, who, while 
they are a diſgrace to their anceſtors, whaſe honours 
and fortunes they inherit, (or perhaps a greater to 
their mother, for ſuch degeneracy is ſcarce credible 
have the inſolence to treat thoſe with diſregard, who 
are at leaſt equal to the founders of their own ſplen- 
dor. It is, I fancy, impoſſible to conceive a ſpectacle 
more worthy of our indignation, than that of a 
tellow who is not only a blot in the eſcutcheon of a 
great family, but a ſcandal to the human ſpecies, 
maintaining a ſupercilious behaviour to men who are 
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an honour to their nature, and a diſgrace to their for. 
tune. 

And now, reader, taking theſe hints along with you, 
you may, if you pleaſe, proceed to the ſequel of this 
our true hiſtory. 


CH AP. I 


A night-ſcene, auberein ſeveral wonderful adventures le. 
fel Adams and his foll;w-travellers. 


T was ſo late when our travellers left the inn or 
ale-houſe, (for it might be called either) that they 
had not travelled many miles before night overtoo: 
them, or met them, which you pleaſe. The reader 
muſt excuſe me if I am not particular as to the way 
they took : for as we are now drawing near the ſcat 
ef the Boobies; and as that is a tickliſh name, which 
malicious perſons may apply according to their evil 
inclinations, to ſeveral worthy country *ſquires, a 
race of men whom we look upon as entirely inoffen- 
five, and for whom we have an adequate regard, 


we ſhall lend no aſſiſtance to any ſuch malicious pur- 


poſes. 

Darkneſs had now orerſpread the hemiſphere, when 
Fanny whiſpered Joſeph, That ſhe begged to ret 
© herſelf a little; for that ſhe was ſo tired the could 
« walk no farther.” Joſeph immediately prevailed 
with parſon Adams, who was as briſk as a bee, to top. 
He had no ſooner ſeated himſelf, than he lamented the 
loſs of his dear Æſchylus; but was a little comforted, 
when remanded, that, if fle had it in his poſſeſſion, he 
could not ſee to read. 

The ſcy was ſo clouded, that not a ſtar appeared. 
It was indeed, according to. Milton, darkneſs viſible. 
This was a circumſtance, however, very favourable 
to Joſeph : for Fanny, not ſuſpicious of being over- 


ſeen by Adams, gave a looſe to her paſſion, which 


ſhe had never done before ; and, reclining her head on 
his boſom, threw her arm careleſly round him, and 
ſuffered him to lay his cheek cloſe to hers. All this 


infuſed ſuch happineſs into Joſeph, that he * 
are 


or- 
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his 
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Have changed his turf for the fineſt down in the fineſt 


palace in the univerſe. 

Adams ſat at ſome diſtance from the lovers, and 
being unwilling to diſturb them, applied himſelf to 
meditation 3 in which he had not ſpent much time, 
before he diſcovered a light at ſome diſtance that 
ſeemed approaching towards him. He immediately 
hailed it; but, to his ſorrow and furpriſe, it ſtop- 
ped for a moment, and then diſappeared. He then 
called to Joſeph, aſking him, If he had not ſeen the 
light? Joſeph anſwered, He had. And did yon 
not mark how it vaniſhed ? returned he: © thongh 
I am not afraid of ghoſts, I do not abſolutely diſ- 
believe them.“ 

He then entered into a meditation on thoſe unſub- 
ſtantial beings ; which was ſoon interrupted by feve- 
ral voices which he thought almoſt at his elbow, though 
in fact they were not ſo extremely near. However, 
he could diſtinctly hear them agree on the murder of 
any one they met. And a little after heard one of 
them ſay, He had killed a dozen fince that day fort- 
night. . 

8 now fell on his knees, and committed him- 
ſelf to the care of Providence; and Poor Fanny, who 
likewiſe heard thoſe terrible words, embrated Jo- 
ſeph ſo cloſely, that had not he, whoſe ears were alſo 
open, been apprehenfive on her. account, he would 
have thought no danger which threatened only him- 
ſelf, too = a price for ſuch embraces. 

Joſeph now drew forth his penknife, and Adams 
having finiſhed his ejaculations, graſped his crabſtick, 
his only weapon, and coming up to Joſeph, would 
have had him quit Fanny, and place her in the rear; 
but his advice was fruitleſs, ſhe clung cloſer to him, 
not at all regarding the preſence of Adams, and in a 
ſoothing voice declared, She would die in his arms. 
Joſeph, claſping her with inexpreſſible eagerneſs, whif- 
pered her, That he preferred death iu hers to life 
oy of N N Any brandiſhing his crabftick, ſaid, 

e delpued death as much as any j | r. 
peated aloud, . 8 8 FL 0 ah ad 
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Eſi hic, eſi animns contemptor et illum, 
Qui vita bene credat emi quo tendis, honorem. 


Upon this the voices ceaſed for a moment, and then 
one of them called out, D n you, who is there? 
To which Adams was prudent enough to make no re- 
ply ; and of a ſudden he obſerved half a dozen lights, 
which ſeemed to riſe all at once from the ground, and 
advance brifkly towards him. This he immediately 
concluded to be an apparition, and now beginning w 
conceive that the voices were of the ſame kind, he 
called out, In the name of the Lord, what wouldſt 
© thou have? He had no ſooner ſpoke than he heard 
one of the voices cry out, D—n them; here they 


as if a number of men had been engaged at quarter- 
ſtaff. He was juſt advancing towards the place of 
combat, when Joſeph, catching him by the ſkirts, 
begged him that they _— take the opportunity of 
the dark to convey away Fanny from the danger which 
threatened her. He preſently complied, and Joſeph 
lifting up Fanny, they all three made the beſt of their 
way; and without looking behind them, or being 
overtaken, they had travelled full two miles, poor 
Fanny not once complaining of being tired, when 
they ſaw far off ſeveral lights fexttered? at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from each other, and at the fame time found 
themſelves on the deſcent of a very ſteep hill. Adams's 
foot ſlipping, he inſtantly diſappeared, which greatly 
frighted both Joſeph and Fanny ; indeed if the light 
had permitted them to ſee it, they would ſcarce have 
refrained laughing to ſee the Parſon rolling down the 
hill, which he did from top to bottom, without re- 
ceiving any harm. He then hollowed as loud as he 
could, to inform them of his ſafety, and relieve them 
from the fears which they had conceived for him. Jo- 
ſeph and Fanny halted ſome time, conſidering what 
to do; at laſt they advanced a few paces, where the 
declivity ſeemed leaſt ſteep ; and then Joſeph, wy 
his Fanny in his arms, walked firmly down the hill, 
without making a falſe ſtep, and at length landed her 


at the bottom, where Adams ſoon came to them. 
| Learn 


come ;' and ſoon after heard ſeveral hearty blows, 
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Learn hence, my fair countrywomen, to conſider 
your own weakneſs, and the many occaſions on which 
the ſtrength of a man may be uſeful to you; and duly 
weighing this, take care, that you match not your- 
ſelves with the ſpindle-ſhanked beaus and petit-mattres 
of the age, who, inſtead of being able, like Joſeph 
Andrews, to carry you in luſty arms through the rug- 
ged ways and downhill ſteeps of lite, will rather want 
to ſupport their feeble limbs with your ſtrength and 
aſſiſtance. | 

Our travellers now moved forwards, where the 
neareſt light preſented itſelf, and having croſſed a 
common held, they came to a meadow, where they 
ſeemed to be at a very little diſtance from the light, 
when, to their grief, they arrived at the banks of a 
river. Adams . made a full ſtop, and declared 
he could ſwim, but doubted how it was poſſible to 
get Fanny over; to which Joſeph anſwered, If they 
« walked along its banks, they might be certain of 
© ſoon finding a bridge, eſpecially as, by the number 
« of lights, they might be aſſured a pariſh was near.” 
Odſo, that's true indeed,” ſaid Adams, I ü did not 
© think of that.“ Accordingly Joſeph's advice being 
taken, they paſſed over two meadows, and came to 
a little orchard, which led them to a houſe. Fanny 
begged of Joſeph to knock at the door, aſſuring him 
ſhe was ſo weary that ſhe could hardly ftand on her 
feet. Adams, who was foremoſt, performed this ce- 
remony, and the door being immediately opened, a 
plain kind of a man appeared at it. Adams acquaint- 
ed him, that they had a young woman with them, 
who was ſo tired with her journey, that he ſhould be 
much obliged to him, if he would ſuffer her to come 


in and reſt herſelf, The man, who ſaw Fanny by the 


light of the candle which he held in his hand, per- 
ee N innocent and modeſt look, and having no 
apprehenſions from the civil behaviour of Adams, 
preſently anſwered, that the young woman was very 
welcome to reſt herſelf in his houſe, and ſo were her 
company. He then ufhered them into a very decen: 
room, where his wife was ſitting at a table; ſhe im- 
mediately roſe up, and aſſiſted them in ſetting forth 
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chairs, and deſired them to ſit down, which they had 
no ſooner done, than the man of the houſe aſked them, 
Tf they would have any thing to refreſh themſelves 
with? Adams thanked him, and anſwered, He ſhould 
be obliged to him for a cup of his ale, which 
was likewiſe choſen by Joſeph and Fanny. Whilſt 
he was gone to fill a very large jug with this liquor, 
his wife told Fanny ſhe ſeemed greatly fatigued, and 
defired her to take ſomething ſtronger than ale; but 
the refuſed, with many thanks, ſaying it was true, 
ſhe was very much tired, but a little reſt ſhe hoped 
would reſtore her. As ſoon as the company were 
all ſeated, Mr. Adams, who had filled himſelf with 
ale, and by public permiffion had hghted his pipe, 
turned to the maſter of the houſe, aſking him, If 
evil ſpirits did not uſe to walk in that neighbour- 
hood? To which receiving no anſwer, he began to 
inform him of the adventure which they had met with 
on the downs; nor had he proceeded far in his ſtory, 
when ſomebody knocked very hard at the door. The 
company expreſſed ſome amazement, and Fanny and 
the good woman turned pale; her huſband went 
forth, and whilit he was abſent, which was ſome 
time, they all remained fileat looking at one another, 
and heard ſeveral voices diſcourſing pretty loudly. 
Adams was fully perſuaded that ſpirits were abroad, 
and begun to meditate ſome exorciſms ; Joſeph a 
little iuclined to the ſame opinion; Fanny was more 
afraid of men; and the good woman herſelf began 
to ſulpect her gueſts, and imagined thoſe without 
were rogues belonging to their gang. At length 
the maſter of the houſe returned, and Jaughing, told 
Adams he had diſcovered his apparition ; that the 
murderers were ſheep-ſtealers, aud the twelve perions 
murdered, were no other than twelve ſheep : add- 
ing, that the ſhepherds had got the better of them, 
had ſecured two, and were proceeding with them t9 
a jultice of peace, This account greatly relieved the 
fears of the whole company ; but Adams muttered to 
himſelf, „He was convinced of the truth of appart- 
«© tions for all that.“ 
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They now ſat cheerfully round the fire, till the maſt 
er of the houſe, having ſurveyed his gueſts, and per- 
ceived that the caſſock, which, having fallen down, 
appeared under Adams's great coat, and the ſhabby 
hvery of Joſeph Andrews, did not well ſuit with the 
familiarity between them, began to entertain ſome 
ſuſpicions not much to their advantage: addreſſing 
himſelf therefore to Adams, he ſaid, he perceived he 
was a clergyman by his dreſs, and ſuppoſed that 
honeſt man was his footman. * Sir,* anſwered A- 
dams, I am a clergyman at your ſervice ; but as to 
that young man, whom you have rightly termed 
honeft, he is at preſent in nobudy's ſervice ; he ne- 
ver lived in any other family than that of Lady 
Booby, from whence he was diſcharged, 1 aſſure 
you, for no crime.* Joſeph ſaid, © he did not won- 
der the gentleman was ſurpriſed to ſee one of Mr. 
Adams's eharacter condeſcend to fo much goodneſs 
with a poor man.“ Child,“ ſaid Adams, I ſhould 
be aſhamed of my cloth, if I thought a poor man, 
* who is honeſt, below my notice or my familiarity : 
I know not how thoſe that think otherwiſe, can 
© profeſs themſelves followers and ſervants of him. who 
made no diſtinction, unleſs, peradventure, by. pre 
* ferring the poor to the rich.“ Sir,“ ſaid. he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the gentleman,. ©. theſe two poor 
young people are my pariſhioners, and I look 
© on them and love them as my children. There is 
* ſomething ſingular enough in their hiſtory, but TI 
have not now time to recount it.” The maſter of 
the houſe, notwithitanding the ſimplicity which diſ- 
covered itſelf in Adams, knew too much af the world 
to give a haſty belief to profeſſions. He was not yet 
quite certain that Adams had any more of the cler- 
22 in him than his caffock. To try him there- 
ore further, he aſked him, If Mr. Pope had lately 
publiſhed any thing new? Adams anſwered, He 
© had heard great commendations of that poet, but 
© that he had never read; nor knew any of his works.“ 
* Ho! ho!“ ſays the gentleman to himſelf, have I 
* caught you? © What,” ſaid he, * have you never 
+ ſeen. his Homer?? Adams anſwered, he had ne- 
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ver read any tranſlation of the claſſics.” « Why 
« truly,” reply'd the gentleman, © there is a dignity 
in the. Greek language which I think no modern 
tongue can reach.“ * Do you underſtand Greek, 
« Sir ”? ſaid Adams haſtily. * A little, Sir,“ anſwered 
the gentleman. © Do you know, Sir,” cry'd Adams, 
« where I can buy an /Eſchylus ? an unlucky misfor- 
© tuae lately happened to mine.“ ALfchylus was be- 
von! the geutleman, though he knew him very well 
by name; he therefore returning back to Homer, aſk- 
ed Adams, What part of the Iliad he thought moſt 
excellent ?2 Adams return'd, His queſtion would be 
properer, what kind of beauty was the chief in 
poetry; for that Homer was cqually excellent in 
them all. ; | 

« And indeed,“ continued he, © what Cicero ſays of 
a complete orator, may well be adapted to a great 
* poct ; * He ought to comprehend all perfections.“ 
Homer did this in the molt excellent degree; it is 
not without reaſon therefore, that the philoſopher, 
in the 22d chapter of his Poetics, mentions him 
* by no other appellation than that of The Poet: He 
« was the father of the drama, as well as the epic: 
not of tragedy only, but of comedy alſo ; for his 
« Margites which is deplorably loſt, bore, ſays Ari- 
« ſtotle, the ſame analogy to comedy, as his Odyſley 
and Tliad to tragedy. To him therefore we owe 
« Ariſtophanes, as well as Euripides, Sophocles, and 
« my poor /Eſchylus. But if you pleaſe we will 
« confine ourſelves (at leaſt for the preſent) to the J- 
« liad, his nobleſt work; though neither Aciltole nor 
« Horace gave it the preference, as I remember, to 
the Odyſſey. Firſt, then, as to his ſubject, can auy 
thing be more ſimple, and at the ſame time more 
« noble? He is tightly praiſed by the firſt of thoſe ju- 
« dicious critics, for not chooſing the whole war, which 
« though he ſays. it hath a complete beginning and end, 
« would have been too great for the underſtanding to 
« comprehend at one view. I have therefore often 
wondered why ſo correct a writer as Horace ſhould, 
« in his epiſtle to Lollius, call him the Trojani Belli 
« Scripterem, Secondly, his action, termed by Ari- 
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ſtotle, Pragmaton Syſtaſis; is it poſſible for the 
mind of man to conceive an idea of ſuch perfect 
unity, and at the ſame time ſo replete with great- 
neſs? And here I muſt obſerve, what I do not re- 
member to have ſeen noted by any, that Harmot- 
ton, that agreement of his action to his ſubje& : 
for as the fubject is anger, how agreeable is his 
ation, which is war? from which every incident 
ariſes, and to which every epiſode immediately re- 
lates. Thirdly, his manners, which Ariſtotle places 
ſecond in his deſcription of the ſeveral parts of tra- 

edy, and which he ſays are included@ in the action; 
Y Lis at a loſs whether I ſhould rather admire the 
exactneſs of his judgment in the nice diſtinction, or 
the immenſity of his imagination in their variety. 
For, as to the former of theſe, how accurately. 1s 
the ſedate, injured reſentment of Achilles, diftin- 
guiſhed from the hot inſulting paſſion of Agamem- 
non ! How widely doth the brutal courage of Ajax 
differ from the amiable bravery of Diomedes ; and 
the wiſdom of Neſtor, which is the reſult of long 
reflection and experience, from the cunning of 
Ulyſſes, the effect of art and ſubtilty only! If we 
conſider their variety, we may cry out with Ariſtotle 
in his 24th chapter, That no part of this divine poem 
is deſtitute of manners. Indeed, I might affirm, 
that there is ſcarce a character in human nature un- 
touched in ſome part or other. And as there is no 
paſſion which he is not able to deſcribe, fo is there 
none in his reader which he cannot raiſe. If he 
hath any ſuperior excellence to the reſt, J have been 
inclined to 9 it in the pathetic. I am ſure I ne- 
ver read with dry eyes the two epiſodes, where An- 
dromache is introduced, in the former lamenting the 
danger, and in the latter the death of Hector. 
The images are ſo extremely tender in theſe, that 
I am convinced the poet had the worthieſt and beſt 
heart imaginable, Nor can I help obſerving how 
Sophocles falls ſhort of the beauties of the original, 
in that imitation of the diſſuaſive: ſpeech of Andro- 
mache, which he hath put into the mouth of Tec- 
meſſa. And yet Sophocles was the greateſt genius 


who 
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who ever wrote tragedy ; nor have any of his ſuccef. 
ſors in that art, that is to ſay, neither Euripides nor 
Seneca the tragedian, been able to come near him, 
As to his ſentiments and dition, I need ſay no- 
thing ; the former are particularly remarkable for 
the utmoſt perfection on that head, namely, pro. 
priety; and as to the latter, Ariſtotle, whom doubt. 
leſs you have read over and over, is very diffuſe. 
ſhall mention but one thing more, which that great 
critic in his diviſion of tragedy called Opſis, or the 
ſcenery, and which is as proper to the epic as to the 
drama, with this difference, that in 'the former it 
falls to the ſhare of the poet, and in the latter to 
that of the painter. But did ever painter imagine 
a ſcene like that in the 13th and 14th lliad ? where 
the reader ſees, at one view, the proſpect of Troy, 
with the army drawn up before it : the Grecian 
army, camp, and fleet ; Jupiter fitting on mount 
Ida, with his head wrapt in a cloud, and a thunder- 
belt in bis hand, looking towards Thrace; Neptune 
driving through the ſea, which divides on each fide 
to permit his paſſage, and then ſeating himfelf on 
mount Samos: the heavens opened, and the deitics 
all ſeated on their thrones. This is ſublime ! This 
is poetry | Adams then rapt out a hundred Greek 
verſes, ard with ſuch a voice, emphaſis, and action, 
that he almoſt friglitened the women; and as for the 
eutleman, he was fo far from entertaining any further 
Pufpicion of Adams, that he now doubted whether he 
had not a biſhop in his houſe. He ran into the moſt 
e ye encomiums on his learning; and the 
goodnels of his heart began to Gilate to all the {tran- 
gers. He ſaid he had n compaſſion for the poor 
young woman, who looked pale and faint with her 
journey ; and in truth he conceived a much higher 
opinion of her quality than it deſerved. . He ſaid, He 
was ſorry he could not accommodate them all : but it 
they were contented with his fire-ſide, he would fit up 
with the men; and the young woman might, if ſhe 
pleaſed, . his wife's bed, which he adviſed her 
to ; for that they muſt walk upwards of a mile to any 
houſe of entertainment, and that not very good 424 
r ther. 
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ther. Adams, who liked his ſeat, his ale, his to- 
bacco, and his company, perſuaded Fanny to accept 
this kind propoſal, in which ſolicitation he was ſe⸗ 
conded by Joſeph. Nor was ſhe very difficultly pre- 
vailed on; for ſhe had ſlept little the laſt night, and 
not at all the preceding, fo that love itſelf was ſcarce 
able to keep her eyes open any longer. 'The offer 
therefore being kindly accepted, the 2 woman pro- 
duced every thing eatable in her houſe on the table, 
and the gueſts *. heartily invited, as heartily re- 
galed themſelves, eſpecially Parſon Adams. As to the 
other two, they were examples of the truth of that 
phy ſical obſervation, that love, like other ſweet things, 
is no whetter of the ſtomach. 

Supper was no ſooner ended, than Fanny, at her 
own requeſt, retired, and the good woman. bore her 
company. The man of the houſe, Adams, and Jo- 
ſeph, who would modeſtly have withdrawn, had not 
the gentleman inſiſted on the contrary, drew round. 
the fire-ſide, where Adams (to uſe his own words) re- 
pleniſhed his pipe, and the gentleman produced a 
bottle of excellent beer, being the beſt liquor in his 
houſe. | 

The modeft behaviour of Joſeph, with the grace» 
fulneſs of his perſon, the character which Adams gave 
of him, and the friendſhip he ſeemed to entertain for 
him, began to work on the gentleman's affections, 
and raiſed in him a curioſity to. know the fingularity 
which Adams had mentioned in his hiſtory, This cu- 
rioſity Adams was no ſooner informed of, than, with 
Joſeph's conſent, he agreed to gratify it, and accord - 
ingly related all he knew, with as much tenderneſs as 
was poſhble for the character of Lady Booby ; and 
concluded with the long, faithful, and mutual paſſion 
between him and Fanny, not concealing the mean- 
neſs of her birth and education. Theſe latter cir- 
cumftances entirely cured a jealouſy which had lately 
riſen in the gentleman's mind, that Fanny was the 
daughter of ſome perſon of faſhion; and that Joſeph 
had run away with her, and Adams was concerned in 
the plot. He was now enamoured of his gneſts, drank 
their healths with great cheerfulneſs, aud returned 
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many thanks to Adams, who had fpent much breath; 
for he was a circumſtantial teller of a ſtory. 

Adams told him it was now in his power to return 
that favour ; for his extraordinary goodneſs as well 
as that fund of literature he ,was maſter of *, which 
he did not expect to find under ſuch a roof, had raiſed 
in him more curioſity than he had ever known, 
Therefore, ſaid he, if it be not too troubleſòme, Sir, 
your hiſtory, if you pleaſe, 

The gentleman anſwered, He could not refuſe hin 
what he had ſo much right to inſiſt on; and after 
ſome of the common apologies, which are the uſual 
preface to a ſtory, he thus — 


C HAP. III. 


In which the gentleman relates the hiſfory of his life. 


IR, I am deſcended of a good family, and was 
born a gentleman. My education was liberal, 
and at a A's ſchool, in which I proceeded ſo far as to 
become maſter of the Latin, and to be tolerably verſed 


in the Greek language. My father died when 1 was 


ſixteen, and left me maſter of myſelf. He bequeath- 
ed me a moderate fortune, which he intended I ſhould 
not receive till I attained the age cf twenty-five : for 
he conſtantly aſſerted that was full early enough to 
gie up any man entirely to the guidance of his own 
iſcretion. However, as this intention was ſo ob- 
ſeurely worded in his will, that the lawyers adviſed 
me 


The author hath by ſome been repreſented to have made 2 
blunder here: for Adams had indeed thewn ſome learning, (fay 
they), perhaps all the author had; but the gentleman hath ſhewn 
none, unleſs his approbation of Mr. Adams be ſuch : but ſurely 
it would be prepoſterous in him to call it fo. I have, however, 
notwithſtanding this criticiſm, which I am told came from the 
mouth of # great oratox in a public coffee-houſe, left this blunder 
as it ſtood in the firſt edition. I will not have the vanity to ap- 
ply to any thing in this work, the obſervation which M. Dacier 
makes in her preface to her Ariſtophanes; ** ſe tiens pour une ma- 
xine conſtaute, qu'une beaute mediocre plait plus genctale- 
* ment qu'une beauté ſans defaut.“ Mr. Congreve hath made 
ſuch another blunder in his Love for Love, where Tattle tell“ 
Miſs Prue, © She ſhould admire him as much for the beamy bt 
« commend; in her, as if he bimſelf was poſſeſſed of it. 
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me to conteſt the point with my truſtees ; I own I paid 
ſo little regard to the inclinations of my dead father, 
which were ſufficiently certain to me, that I followed 
their advice, and ſoon ſucceeded : for the truſtees did 
not conteſt the matter very obſtinately on their ſide. 
« Sir,” ſaid Adams, may I crave the favour of your 
* name? The gentleman anſwered, my name was 
« Wilſon,? and then proceeded. : 

I ſtayed a very little while at ſchool after his 
death ; for, being a forward youth, I was extremely 


impatient to be in the world: for which I thought my 


parts, knowledge, and manhood, thoroughly quah- 
fied me. And to this early introduction into life, 
without a guide, J impute all my future misfortunes ; 
for beſides the obvious miſchiefs which attend this, 
there is one which hath not been ſo generally obſerved. 
The firſt impreſſion which mankind receives of you, 
will be very difficult to eradicate. How unhappy 
therefore, muſt it be to fix your character in hfe, be- 
fore you can poſſibly know its value, or weigh the 
conſequences of thoſe ations which are to eſtabliſh 
your fature reputation ? | 

A little under ſeventeen I left my ſchool, and 
went to London, with more than ſix pounds in my 
pocket. A great ſum as I then conceived ; and 
which I was afterwards ſurpriſed to find ſo ſoon con- 
ſumed. | 

The character I was ambitious of attaining, was 
that of a fine gentleman ; the firſt requiſites to which 
I apprehended were to be ſupplied by a taylor, a peri- 
wig-maker, and ſome few more tradeſmen, who deal 
in furniſhing out the human body. Notwithſtandigg 
the lowneſs of my purſe, I found credit with them 
more ealily than I expected, and was ſoon equipped 
to my wiſh. This I own then agreeably ſurpriſed 
me; but I have fince learned, that it is a maxim 
among many tradeſmen at the polite end of the town, 
to deal as largely as they can, reckon as high as they 
can, and arreſt as ſoon as they can. 

The next qualifications, namely, dancing, fencing, 
riding the great horſe, and muſic, came into my 
head ; but as they required expence and time, 2 
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forted myſelf, with regard to dancing, that I had 
learned a little in my youth, and could walk a mi. 
nuet genteelly enough ; as to fencing, I thought my 
good-humour would preſerve me from the danger of 
'a quarrel; as to the horſe, I hoped it would not be 
thought of; and for muſic, I imagined I could eaſily 
acquire the reputation of it; for I had heard ſome 
of my ſchool- fellows pretend to knowledge in operas, 
without being able to ſing or play on the fiddle. 

Knowledge of the town ſeemed another ingre- 
dient; this T thought I ſhould arrive at by frequent- 
ing public places. Accordingly, I paid conſtant at- 
tendance to them all; by which means I was ſoon 
maſter of the faſhionable phraſes, learned to cry up 
the faſhionable diverſions, and knew the names and 
faces of the moſt faſhionable men and women. 

Nothing now ſeemed to remain but an intrigue, 
which I was reſolved to bave immediately; I mean 
the reputation of it: and indeed I was ſo ſucceſsful, 
that in a very ſhort time I had half a dozen with the 
fineſt women in town. 

At theſe words Adams fetched a deep groan, and 
then, bleſſing himſelf, cried out, Good Lord! what 
wicked times are theſe !* 

Not fo wicked as you imagine, continued the 
gentleman 3 for I aſſure you, they were all veltal 
_ virgins for any thing which I Knew to the contrary. 
The reputation of intriguing with them was all 1 
ſought, and was what I arrived at : and perhaps I only 
flattered myſelf even in that; for very probably the 
perſons to whom I ſhewed their billets, knew as well 
as I that they were counterfeits, and that I had writ- 
ten them to myſelf. | 

Write letters to yourſelf!” ſaid Adams, ſtaring 

O Sir, anſwered the gentleman, it is the very 
error of the times. Half our modern plays have one 
of theſe characters in them. It is incredible the pains 
J have taken, and the abſurd methods I employed to 
traduce the character of women of diſtinction. When 
another had ſpoken in raptures of any one, I have an- 
ſwered, D n her, ſhe! we ſhall have her at 
« H=o—d's very ſoon.“ When he hath replied, © He 
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«© thought her virtuous,” I have anſwered, Ay, thou 
« wilt always think a woman virtuous, till ſhe is in 
« the ſtrects ; but you and I, Jack or Tom, (turning 
to another in company) know better.“ At which 
I have drawn a paper out of my pocket, perhaps a 
taylor's bill, and kiſſed it, crying, at the ſame time, 
© By gad I was once fond of her.” 

Proceed, if you pleaſe, but do not ſwear any 
more,” ſaid Adams. 

Sir, ſaid the gentleman, I aſk your pardon. Well, 
Sir, in this — of life L continued full three years. 
— What courſe of life ? anſwered Adams: I do 
not remember you have mentioned any.*-—Your re- 
mark is juſt, ſaid the gentleman, ſmiling, I ſhould ra- 
ther have ſaid, in this courſe of doing nothing. I re- 
member ſome time afterwards I wrote the journal of 


one day, which would ſerve, I believe, as well for any 


other, during the whole time. 1 will endeavour to 
repeat it to you. 

In the morning I aroſe, took my great ſlick, and 
walked out in my green frock, with my hair in papers, 
(a groan from Adams), and ſauntered about till ten. 

Went to the auction; told Lady —- ſhe had a dirty 
face; laughed heartily at ſomething Captain -— ſaid; 
I can't remember what ; for I did not very well hear 
it; whiſpered Lord —; bowed to the Duke of-—; 
and was going to bid for a ſnuff-box ; but did not, for 
fear I ſhould have had it. 


From 2 to 4, dreſſed myſelf. A groau. 
4 to 6, dined. - A. groan. 
6 to 8, coffee-houſe. 
8 to 9, Drury Lane play-houſe. 
9 to 10, Lincoln's-Inn- Fields. 
10 to 12, Drawing-room. | 
ole A great groan. 


At all which places nothing happened worth re- 
marks At which Adams ſaid, with ſome vebemence, 
Sir, this 18 below the life of an animal, hardly above 
vegitation ; and I am ſurpriſed what could lead a 
man of your ſenſe into it.“ What leads us into 
1 more 
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more follies than you imagine, Doctor, anſwered the 
entleman, vanity : for as contemptible a creature as 
TRL and I aſſure you, yourſelf cannot have more 
contempt for ſuch a wretch than I now have, I then 
admired myſelf, and ſhould have defpiſed a perſon of 
your preſent appearance, (you will pardon me) with 
all your learning, and thoſe excellent qualities which 
I have remarked in you. Adams bowed, and begged 
him to proceed. After I had continued two years in 
this courſe of life, ſaid the gentleman, an accident 
happened which obliged me to change the ſcene. As 
I was one day at St. James's coffee-houſe, makin 
very free with the character of a young lady of qua- 
lity, an officer of the guards, who was preſent, thought 
proper to give me the lie. I anſwered, I might 
poſſibly be miſtaken; but I intended to tell no more 
than the truth. To which he made no reply, but 
by a ſcernful ſneer. After this J obſerved a ſtrange 
coldneſs in all my acquaintance ; none of them ſpoke 
to me firſt, and very few returned me even the civi- 
lity of a bow. The company 1 ufed to dine with 
left me out, and, within a weck, I found myſelf in as 
much ſolitude at St. James's, as if 1 had been in a 
deſart. An honeſt elderly man, with a great hat and 
long ſword, at Jaft told me, he had a compaſſion for 
my youth, and therefore adviſed me to. ſhew the 
world I was not ſuch a raſcal as they thouglut me to 
be. I did not at firſt underſtand him: but he ex- 
plained himſelf, and ended with telling me, If 1 would 
write a challenge to the captain, he would, out of 
pure charity, go to him with it. A very charitable 
« perſon, truly,” cried Adams. I defired till the next 
day, continued the gentleman, to conſider on it, and, 
retiring to my lodgings, I weighed the conſequences 
on both ſides as fairly as I could. On the one, I 
ſaw the rilic of this alternative, either loſing my 
ovn life, or having on my hands the blood ot a 
man with whom I was not in the leaft angry. I (von 
determined, that the good which appeared on the 0- 
ther was not worth this hazard. I therefore reſolved 
to quit the ſcene, and pretently retired to the Temple, 
where I took chambers. Here I toon got a frelh fet 
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of acquaintance, who knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened to me. Indeed they were not greatly to my 
approbation; for the beaus of the Temple are only 
the ſhadows of the others. They are the afication 
of aſſectation. The vanity of theſe is ſtill more r:di- 
culous, if poſſible, than of the others. Here I met 
with ſmart fellows, who drank with lords they did not 
know, and intrigued with women they never ſew. 
Covent- Garden was now the fartheſt ſtretch of my 
ambition, where I ſhone forth in the balconies at the 
lay-houſes, viſited whores, made love to orange- 
wenches, and damned plays. This career was ſoon put 
a ſtop to by my ſurgeon, who convinced me of the ne- 
ceflity of confining myſelf to my room for a month: 
at the end of which, having had leiſure to retject, 1 
reſolved to quit all farther converſation with beaus 
and ſmarts of every kind, and to avoid, if poſſible, 
any occaſion of returning to this place of confinement. 
I think,” ſaid Adams, the advice of a month's 
retirement and reflection was very proper; but 1 
© ſhould rather have expected it from a divine than a 
« ſurgeon.” The gentleman ſmiled at Adams's ſim- 
plicity, and, without explaining himſelf farther on 
ſuch an odious ſubject, went on thus: I was no ſooner 
perfectly reſtored to health, than I found my paſlion 
for women, which I was afraid to ſatisfy as I had 
done, made me very uneaſy ; I determined therefore 
to keep a miſtreſs, Nor was I long before I fixed my 
choice on a young woman, who had before been kept 
by two gentlemen, and to whom I was recommend- 
ed by a celebrated bawd. I took her home to my 
chambers, and made her a ſettlement during cohabi- 
tation. This perhaps would have been very ill paid; 
however, ſhe did not ſuffer me to be perplexed on 
that account; for, before quarter-day, I found her at 
my chambers in too familiar converſation with a young 


fellow who was dreſſed like an officer, but was indeed 


a_city-apprentice. Inſtead of excuſing her inconftan- 
cy, ſhe rapped out half a dozen of oaths, and, ſnappine: 
her fingers at me, ſwore ſhe ſcorned to couline herſefk 
to the beſt man in England. Upon this we part- 
ed, and the fame bawd preſently provided her an- 


2 other 
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other keeper, I was not ſo much concerned at our 


{eparation, as I found, within a day or two, J had rea. 0 
ſon to be for our meeting : for I was obliged to pay N 
a ſecond viſit to my ſurgeon. I was now forced to * 
do penance for ſome weeks, during which time I con- 
tracted an acquaintance with a beautiful young girl, 1 
the daughter of a gentleman, who, after haeing been T 
torty years in the army, and in all the campaigns un- j; 
der the Duke of Marlborough, died a lieutenant on 11 
half. pay; and had left a widow with this only child, R 
in very diſtreſſed circumſtances ;z they had only a ſmall- *. 
penſion from the government, with what little the 5 
daughter could add to it by her work; for ſhe had 3 
great excellence at her needle. This irl was, at my h 
urſt acquaintance with her, ſolicited. in marriage by Q 
a young fellow ia good cireumſtances. He was ap- . 
prentice to a linen-draper, aud had a little fortune {1 
ſufficient to ſet up his trade. The mother was great- 5 
ly pleaſed with this match, as indeed ſhe had ſuffi- v 
cient reaſon. However, I ſoon prevented it. I re- n 
preteated him in fo low a light to his miſtreſs, and ſ, 
made ſo good an uſe of flattery, promiſes, and pre- {] 
{cnts, that, not to dwell longer on this ſubject than is 1 
neceſliry, 1 prevailed with the poor girl, and convey- v 
ed her away from her mother! In a word, I de- p 
bauched her——f( At which words Adams ftarted up, {1 
fetched three ſtrides acroſs the room, and then re- 0 
placed himfſelt in his chair.) You are not more affect- y 
ed with this part of my ſtory than myſelf; I affure }; 
you it will never be ſufficiently repented of in my own 1 
opinion; but if you already deteſt it, how much more 2 
will your indignation be raiſed when you hear the }; 
fatul conſequences of this barbarous, this villanous 0 
action! If you pleaſe, therefore, I will here deſiſt t 
« By no means,” cries Adams, go on, I beſeech you; a 
« and Heaven grant you may liacerely repent of this 
and many other things you have related.'—I was 1 
now, continued the gentleman, as happy as the pol- n 
ſcflion” of a fine young creature, who had a good n 
education, and was endued with many agrecable qua- 0 
lities, could make me. We lived ſome months with 8 
valt foudneſs together, without any company or con- t 
verſation 
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verſation more than we fonnd in one another ; but 
this could not continue always; and though I ſtill pre- 
{erved a great affection for her, I began more and 
more to want the relief of other company, and conſe- 
quently to leave her by degrees, at laſt, whole days to 
herſelf. She failed not to teſtify ſome uncaſinets on 
theſe occaſions, and complained of the melancholy 
life ſhe led; to remedy which, I introduced her into 
the acquaintance of ſome other kept miſtreſſes, with 
whom ſhe uſed to play at cards, and frequent plays, 
and other diverſions. She had not lived long in this 
intimacy, before I perceived a viiible alteration in her 
behaviour 3 all her modeſty and innocence vanithed 
by degrees, till her mind became thoroughly tainted. 
She alteted the company of rakes, gave herſelf all 
manner of airs, was never eaſy but abroad, or when 
ſhe had a party at my chambers. She was rapacious 
of money, extravagant to exceſs, looſe in her con- 


verſation; and if ever I demurred to any of her de- 


mands, oaths, tears, and fits, were the immediate con— 
ſequences. As the firſt raptures of fondneſs were long 
ſince over, this behaviour ſoon eſtranged my affections 
from her; I began to reflect with pleaſure that the 
was not my wite, and to conceive an intention of 
parting with her; of which having given her a hint, 
the took care to prevent me the pains of turning her 
out of doors, aud accordingly departed hericlt, ha- 
ving firſt Lroke open my eicrutore, and taken with 
her all ſhe could find, to the amount of about 2001. 
In the firſt heat of my reſentment, I reſolved to pur- 
ſue her with all the vengeance of the law; but as ſhe 
lad the good luck to eſcape me during that ferment, 
my paſhon afterwards cooled; and having reflected 
that I had been the ürſt aggreſſor, and had done her 
an injury, for which J could make her no reparation, 
by robbing her of the innocence cf her mind, and 
hearing at the ſame time that the poor old woman her 
mother had broke her heart on the daughter's elope- 
ment trom her, I, concluding myſelf ber murderer, 
(As you very well might,” cries Adams, with a 


groan ;) was pleaſed, that God Almighty had taken 


this method of puniſhing me, and relolved quietly to 
T 3 ſubmit 


* 
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ſubmit to the loſs. Indeed I could wiſh I had never 


heard more of the poor creature, who became in the 
end an abandoned profligate; and, after being ſome 
years a common proftitute, at laſt ended her miſerable 
life in Newgate, — Here the gentleman fetched a dee 
ſigh, which Mr. Adams echocd very loudly. ; and both 
eontinued ſtlent, looking on cach other for ſome mi. 
nutes. At laſt the gentleman proceeded thus: I had 
been perfectly conſtaut to this girl during the whole 
time 1 kept her: but the had ſcarce departed before I 
tifcovered more marks of her infidelity to me than the 
loſs of my money. In thort, I was forced to make a 
third viſit to my ſnrgeon, out of whole hands I did 
not get a haſt y diſcharge. 

I now forſwore all future dealings with the ſex, 
complained loudly that the pleaſure did not compen- 
ate the pain, and railed at the beantiful creatures, in 
as grols language as Juvenal himſelf formerly reviled 
them in. I looked on all the town-harlots with a de- 
teltation not eaſy to be conceived ; their perſons ap- 


peared to me as painted palaces, inhabited by diſeaſe 


and death : nor could their beauty make them more 
deſirable objects in my eyes, than gilding could make 
me covet a pill, or golden plates a coffin. But, 
though 1 was no longer the abſolute ſlave, I found 
Jome reaſons to own myſelf ſtill the ſubject of love. 
My hatred for women decreaſed daily; and I am not 


politive but time might have betrayed me again to 


lome common harlot, had I not been fecured by a paſ- 
ſion for the charming Sapphira, which having once 
entered upon, made a violent progreſs in my heart. 
Sapphira was wite to a man of faſhion and gallantry, 
and one who ſcemed, I own, every way worthy of her 
affections, which however he had not the reputation 
of having. She was indeed a coquette achevee, * Pray 
Sir, ' lays Adams, * what is a coquette ? I have met 


« with the word in French authors, but never could 


« aſſign any idea to it. I believe it is the ſame with 
« wie Sottc. anplicè, a ſool.“ Sir, anſwered the gen- 
tleman, perheps you are not much miſtaken : but 


as it is a particular kind of tolly, I will endeavour to 


delcribe it. Were all ereatures to be ranked in the 2 
| 1 des do DUCK x 
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der of creation, according to their uſefulneſs, T know 
few animals that would not take place of a coquette ; 
nor indeed hath this creature much pretence to any 
thing beyond iuſtinct: for, though ſometimes we might 
imagine it was animated by the paſſion of vanity, yet 
far the greater part of its actions fall beneath even 
that low motive; for inſtance, ſeveral abturd geſtures 
and tricks, infinitely more fooliſh than what can be 
obſerved in the moſt ridiculous birds and bealts, and 
which would perſuade the beliolder, that the filly 
wretch was aiming at our contempt. Indeed its cha- 
racteriſtie is affectation, and this led and governed by 
whim only: for, as beauty, wiſdom, wit, good-nature, 
politeneſs, and health, are ſometimes affected by this 
creature 3 ſo are uglineſs, folly, nonſenſe, ill- nature, 
i1!-breeding and ſickneſs, likewiſe put on by it in their 
turn. Its life is one conſtant lie; and the only rule 
by which you can form any judgment of them, is, 
that they are never what they ſeem. If it was poſſible 
for a coquette to love, (as it is not, for if ever it at- 
tains this paſſion, the coquette ceaſes inſtantly), it 
would wear the face of indifference, if not of hatred, 
to the beloved object; you may therefore be aſſured, 
when they endeavour to perſuade you of their hking, 
that they are indifferent to you at leaſt. And indeed, 
this was the caſe of my Sapphira, who no ſooner ſaw 
me in the number of her admirers, than ſhe gave me 
what is commonly called encouragement ; ſhe would 
often look at me, and, when the perceived me meet 
her eyes, would inftantly take them off, diſcovering 
at the ſame time as much ſurpriſe and emotion as 
poſſible. "Theſe arts failed not of the ſucceſs ſhe in- 
tended 3 and, as I grew more particular to her than 
the reſt of her admircrs, ſhe advanced in propor- 
tion, more directly to me than to the others. She af- 
fected the low voice, whiſper, liſp, ſigh, ſtart, laugh, 
and many other indications of paſſion, which daily de- 
ceive thouſands, When I played at whiſt with her, 
ſhe would look earneſtly at me, and at the ſame time 
loſe deal, or revoke; then burſt into a ridiculous 


laugh, and cry, La! I can't imagine what I was 


* thinking of.“ To detain you no longer, after 1 
. = 
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had gone throvgh a ſufficient courſe of gallantry, as 
I thought, and was thoroughly convinced I had roifed 
A violent paſſion 1 in my mittreſs ; I fought an oppor. 
tunity of coming to an eclairciſſement with her. She 
avoided this as much as poſiible ; however, great afſi. 
duity at length preſented me one. I will nut deſcribe 
all the partic: lars of this interview; let it ſuffice, th; 
till ſhe could no longer pretend not to fee my drift 

ſe firit rn ear a violeut furpriſe, and immediately 
after as violent a paſſion : ſhe wondered what I h 20 
ſeen 1a ker conduct, which could induce me to affront 
her in this manner: and, breaking from me the fir{ 
moment ſhe could, told me, I had no other way ta 
eſcape the conſequence of her reſentment, than by 
never ſceing, or at leait ſpeaking to her more. I was 
not contented with this anſwer z I ſtill purſued her, 
but to no purpoſe; and was at length convinced, that 
her huſband had the ſole poſſeſſion of her perſon; 
and that neither he nor any other had made any im- 
preſſion on her heart. I was taken off from follos- 
ing this tgnis fatuus by ſome advances which were 
made me by the wife of a citizen, who, though nei- 
ther very young nor handſome, was yet too agree- 

able to be rejected by my amorous conltitution. | 
accordingly ſoon ſatisfied her, that ſhe had not cal 
away her hints on a barren or cold {oil : on the con- 
trary, they inſtantly produced her an ca, ger aid de- 
firing lover. Nor did ſhe give mc any reaſon to 
complain; The met the warmth ſhe had raiſed wich 
equal ander- I had no longer a coquette to dec! 
with, but one who was wiſer than to proſtitute the 
noble paſſion of love to the ridiculous Juſt of vanity 
We preſently underſtood one another; and as tic 
pleaſures we ſought lay in a mutual gratifiention we 
ſoon found and enjoyed them. I thought my! lelf at 
ſirſt greatly happy in the poffeſſion of this new mi- 
firefs, whoſe fondneſs would have quick!y ſurſeited 
a more ſickly appetite ; but it had a dilterent chect 
on mine; ſhe carried my paſſion higher by it than 
youth or beauty had been able: buc my happiucts 
could not long continue uniaterrupted. The appre- 


henſions we lay under from the jealouſy of fart 
rey 
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band, gave us great uneaſineſs. Poor wretch ! 1 
« pity him,” cried Adams. He did indeed deſerve 
it, ſaid the gentleman ; for he loved his wife with 
reat tenderneſs; and 1 aſſure you it is a great ſatiſ- 
action to me that I was not the man who firſt ſeduced 
her affections from him. Theſe apprehenſions ap- 
peared alſo too well-grounded ; for, in the end, he 
diſcovered us, and procured witneſſes of our careſſer 
He then proſecuted me at law, and recovered 3000}. 
damages; which much diſtreſſed my fortune to pay: 
and, what was worſe, his wife, being divorced, came 
upon my hands, I led a very uneaſy life with her; 
for, beſides that my paſſion was now much abzted, her 
exceſſive jealouſy was very troubleſome. #: length 
death rid me of an inconvenience, which the confi- 
deration of my having been the author of her miſ- 
fortunes would never faffer me to take any other me- 
thod of diſcarding. 

I now bade adieu to love, and reſolved to purſue 
other leſs dangerous and expenfive pleaſures. 1 fell 
into the acquaintance of a ſet of jolly companions, 
who ſlept all day, and drank all night: fellows who 
might rather be ſaid to conſume time than to live. 
Their beft converſation was nothing but noiſe: 
ſinging, hollowing, wrangling, drinking, toaſting, 
ip—wing, ſmoaking, were the chief ingredients of 
our entertainment. And yet, bad as they were, they 
were more tolerable than our graver ſcenes, hich 
were either exceſſive tedious narratives of dull com- 
mon matters of fact, or hot diſputes about trifling 
matters, which commonly ended in a wager. This 
way of life the firſt ſerious reflection put a period to; 
and I became member of a club frequented by youn 
men of great abilities. The bottle was now only called 
in to the aſſiſtance of our converſation, which rolled 
on the decpeſt points of philoſophy. Theſe gentle- 
men were engaged in a ſearch after truth, in the pur- 
ſuit of which, they threw afide all the prejudices of 
education, and 4 themſelves only by the in— 
fallible guide of human reaſon. This great guide, 
after having ſhewn them the fajſhood of that very 
2nctent, but fimple tenet, That there is ſuch a being 
2% 
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as a Deity in the univerſe, helped them to eſtabliſh, 
in his ſtead, a certain rule of right, by adhering to 
which, they all arrived at the utmoſt purity of morals, 
Reflection made me as much delighted with this ſo. 
ciety, as it had taught me to deſpiſe and deteſt the 
former. I began now to eſteem myſelf a being of a 
higher order than I had ever before conceived ; and 
was the more charmed with this rule of right, as! 
really fonnd in my own nature nothing repugnant to 
it. I held in utter contempt all periyus who wanted 
any other inducement to virtue, beſies her intrinſe 
beauty and excellence; and had ſo high an opinion 
of my preſent companions, with regard to their mo- 
rality, that I would have truſted them with whatever 
was neareſt and deareſt to me. Whilit I was en- 
paged in this delightful dream, two or three accidents 
happened ſucceſſively, which at firſt much {ſurpriſed 
me. For, one of our greateſt philoſophers, or rule 
of right- men, withdrew himſelf from us, taking with 
him the wife of one of his moſt intimate friends. 
Secondly, another of the ſame ſociety left the club, 
without remembering to take leave of his vail. A 
third having borrowed a ſum of money of me, for 
which I received no ſecurity, when I aſked him to 
repay it, abſolutely denied the loan. Theſe ſeverai 
practices, ſo inconſiſtent with our golden rule, made 
me begin to ſuſpect its infallibility ; but when I com- 
municated my thoughts to one of the club, he faid, 
There was nothing abſolutely good or evil in itſelf; 
that actions were denominated good or bad by the 
circumſtances of the agent: That, poſſibly, the man 
who ran away with his neighbour's wife, might be 
one of very good inclinations, but over-prevailed 
on by the violence of an unruly paſſion, and, in 
other particulars, might be a very worthy member 
of ſociety : that if the beauty of any woman created 
in hiin an uncaſineſs, ke had a right, from nature, to 
relieve himſelf ; with many other things, whiz 

then detelted ſo much, that T took leave of the {- 
ciety that very evening, and never returned to 
again. Being now reduced to a ſtate of folitude, wit!) 
L did not like, I became a great flequenter of the 
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play-houſes, which, indeed, was always my favourite 
diverſion, and moſt evenings paſſed away two or 
three hours behind the ſcenes, where I met with ſe- 
veral pocts, with whom I made engagements at the 
taverns. Some of the players were hkewiſe of our 
arties. At theſe meetings we were generally enter- 
tained by the poets with reading their performances, 
and by the players with repeating their parts: upon 
which occaſions, I obſerved the gentleman who fur- 
niſhed onr entertaiament, was commonly the beſt 
pleaſed of the company ; who, thongh they were pret- 
ty civil to him to his face, ſeldom failed to take the 
firſt opportunity of his abſence to ridicule him. Now 
T made ſome remarks, which probably are too ob- 
vious to be worth relating. Sir,“ ſays Adams, 
« your remarks, if you pleate.” Firſt, then, ſays he, 
I concluded, that the general obfervation, That wits 
are moit inclined to vanity, 1s not true. Men are 
equally vain of riches, #rength, beauty, honours, Ge. 
But theſe appear of themſelves to the eyes of the be- 
holders 3 whereas, the poor wit is obliged to produce 
his performance to ſhew you his perfection; and, on 
his readineſs to do this, that vulgar opinion 1 have 
before mentioned is grounded: but doth not the per- 
ſon who expends vaſt ſums in the furniture of his houſe, 
or the ornaments of his perſon, who conſumes much 
time, and employs great pains in dreſſing himſelf, or 
who thinks himfelf paid for ſelf-denial, labour, or 
even villany, by a title or a ribbon, facrifice as much 
to vanity, as the poor wit, who is deſirous to read 
you his poem or his play? My ſecond remark was, 
That vanity is the worſt of paiſions, and more apt 
to contaminate the mind than any other: for, as ſclf- 
iſhnels is much more general than we pleaſe to allow 
it, fo it is natural to hate aud envy thoſe who ſtand 
between us and the good we deſire. Now, in luſt 
and ambition, theſe are few; and even in avarice, we 
find many who are no ocbQacles to our purſuits; but 
the vain man ſceks pre-eminence z and every thing 
which is excellent or praize-worthy in another, renders 
him the mark of his antipathy. Adams now began 
to tumble in his pockets, and ſoon cricd out, O la! I 
have 
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© have it not about _me.*— Upon this, the gentleman 
aſking him what he was ſearching for; he ſaid, He 
ſearched after a ſermon, which he thought his maſter. 
piece, againſt vanity. * Fy upon it, fy upon it,” cries 
he, why do I ever leave that ſermon out of my poc. 
© ket? I wiſh it was within five miles; I would wil. 
« lingly fetch it, to read it to you.“ The gentleman an- 
ſwered, That there was no need, for he was cured of the 
paſſion. * And for that very reaſon,” quoth Adams, « [ 
would read it, for I am confident you would admire 
© it. Indeed I have never been a greater enemy to any 
« paſſion than that filly one of vanity.* The gen- 
tleman ſmiled, and proceeded. From thns fociety 
I eaſily paſſed to that of the gameſters, where nothing 
remarkable happened, but the finiſhing my fortune, 
which thoſe gentlemen ſoon helped me to the end of, 
This opened ſcenes of life hitherto unknown: pover- 
ty and diſtreſs, with their horrid train of duns, at 
torneys, bailiffs, haunted me day and night. My 
clothes grew ſhabby, my credit bad, my friends and 
acquaintanee of all kinds cold. In this ſituation, the 
ſtrangeſt thought imaginable came into my head; and 
what was this, but to write a play? for I had ſuſh- 
cient leiſure; fear of bailifſs contined me every day 
to my room ; and having always had a little incli- 
nation, and ſomething of a genius that way, I ſet 
myſelf to work, and within a few months produced 
a piece of five acts, which was accepted of at the 
theatre. I remembered to have formerly taken tie- 
kets of other poets for their benefits, long before 
the appearance of their performances; and refolv- 
ing to follow a precedent which was ſo well ſuited 
to my preſent circumſtances, 1 immediately provided 
myſelf with a large number of little papers. Happy 


indeed would be the ſtate of poetry, would theſe 
tickets paſs current at the bake-houſe, the ale-houſe, 


and the chandler's ſhop: but alas! far otherwiſe; 
no taylor will take them in payment for buckram, can- 
vas, ſtay-tape; nor no bailiff for civility-money. They 
are indeed no, more than a paſſport to beg with, a 
certificate, that the owner wants five ſhillings, which 
induces well-diſpoſed Chriſtians to charity. I now 
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experienced what is worſe than poverty, or r2ther what 
is the worſt conſequence of poverty; J mean atten- 
dance and dependance on the great. Many a morning 
have I waited hours in the cold parlours of men of 
quality, where, aſter ſeeing the loweſt raſcals in lace 
and embroidery, the pimps and buſſoons in faſhion 
2dmitted, I have been ſometimes told, on ſending in 
my name, that my Lord could not poſſibly fee me 
this morning: a ſufficient aſſurance that I ſhould | 
never more get entrance mto that houſe. Sometimes 
have been at laſt admitted; and the great man hath 
rhought proper to excuſe himſelf, by telling me he 
was tied np. Tied up, ſays Adams, pray what's 
« that? Sir, ſays the gentleman, the profit which 
bookſellers allowed authors for the beſt works, was 
ſo very ſmall, that certain men of birth and fortune 
ſome years ago, who were the patrons of wit and 
learning thought fit to encourage them farther, by 
entering into voluntary ſubſcriptions for their en- 
couragement. "Thus Prior, Rowe, Pope, and ſome 
other men of genius, received large ſums for their 
labours from the public. This ſeemed ſo eaſy a me- 
thod of getting money, that many of the loweit 
ſeribblers of the times ventured to publiſh their works 
in the ſame way; and many had the aſſurance to 
take in ſubſcriptions for what was not writ, nor ever 
intended. Subſcriptions in this manner growing in- 
finite, and a kind of tax on the public ; ſome perſons 
finding it not ſo eaſy a taſk to diſcern good from 
bad authors, or to know what genius was worthy 
encouragement, and what was not, to prevent the 
expence of ſubſcribing to ſo many, invented a me- 
thod to excuſe themſelves from all ſubſcriptions what- 

ever; and this was to receive a ſmall ſome of money 
in confideration of giving a large one if ever they 
ſubſcribed ; which n Wha done, and many more 
have pretended to have done, in order to filence all 
ſolicitation. The ſame method was likewiſe taken 
with playhouſe tickets, which were no leſs a public 
| gr and this is what they call being tied vp 
rom ſubſcribing. *« I can't ſay but the term is apt 
* enough, and ſomewhat Jr ſaid Adams; for 
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© a man of large fortune, who ties himſelf up, as you 
« call it, from the encouragement of men of merit, 
* ought to be tied up in reality.” Well, Sir, ſays 
the gentleman, to return to my ſtory. Sometimes I 
have received a guinea from a man of quality, given 
with as ill a grace as alms are generally to the meanelt 
beggar, and purchaſed too with as much time ſpent 
in attendance, as, if it had been ſpent in honeft in- 
duſtry, might have brought me more profit with in- 
tinitely more ſatisfaction. After about two months 
ſpent in this diſagrecable way with the utmolt morti- 
fication, when I was pluming my hopes on the . pro- 
ſpect of a plentiful harveſt from my play, upon ap- 
plying to the prompter to know when it came into 
rehearſal, he informed me he had received orders 
from the managers to return me the play again ; for 
that they could not poſſibly act it that ſeaſon; but if 
1 would take it and reviſe it againſt the next, they 
would be glad to ſee it again. I ſnatched it from 
him with great indignation, and retired to my room, 
where I threw myſelf on the bet in a fit of deſpair.— 
« You ſhould rather have thrown yourſelf on your 
« knees,” ſays Adams; for deſpair is ſinful.“ As 
ſoon, continued the'gentleman, as I had indulged the 
firſt tumult of my paſſion, I began to conſider coolly 
what courſe I ſhould take, in a ſituation without 
friends, money, credit, or reputation of any kind. 
After revolving many things in my mind, I could 
ſee no other poſſibility of furniſhing myſelf. with the 
miſerable neceſſaries of life, than to retire to a garret 
near the Temple, and commence hackney writer to 
the lawyers; for which I was well qualified, being 
an excellent penman. This purpoſe I reſolved on, 
and immediately put it in execution. I had an ac- 
quaintance with an attorney who had formerly tranſ· 
acted affairs for me, and to him I applied: but in- 
Read of furniſhing me with any bulineſs, he laughed 
at my undertaking, and told me, He was afraid 1 
ſhould turn his deeds into plays, and he ſhould ex- 

& to ſee them on the ſtage. Not to tire you with 
inſtances of this kind from others, 1 found that Plato 


Himſelf did not hold poets in greater abhorrence 


than 
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than theſe men of buſineſs do. Whenerer I durſt 
venture to a coffee-honſe, which was on Sundays only, 
a whiſper ran round the room, which was conllant- 
ly attended with a ſneer—That's poet Wilton: for 
I know not whether you have obſerved it, but there 
is a malignity ia the nature of man, which, when not 
weeded out, or at leaſt covered by a good education 
and politeneſs, delights in making another uneaſy 
or diſſatisfied with himfelf. This abundantly appears 
in all aſſemblies, except thoſe which are filled by peo- 
ple of faſhion, and eſpecially among the younger peo- 
ple of both ſexes, whoſe births and fortunes place them 
juſt without the polite circles ; I mean the lower claſs 
of the gentry, and the higher of the mercantile 
world, who are, in reality, the worſt bred part of 
mankind. Well, Sir, whilſt I continued in this mi- 
ſcrable tate, with ſcarce ſufficient buſineſs to keep 
me from ſtarving, the reputation of a poet * my 
bane, I accidentally became acquainted with a book- 
ſeller, who told me, It was a pity a man of my learn- 
ing and genius ſhould be obliged to ſuch a method 
of getting his livelihood; that he had a compaſſion 
for me, and if I would engage with him, he would 
undertake to provide handſomely for me. A man in 
my circumſtances, as he very well knew, had no 
choice. I accordingly accepted his propoſal with his 
conditions, which were none of the moit favourable, 
and fell to tranſlating with all my might. I had no 
longer reaſon to lament the want of buſineſs ; for he 
furniſhed me with ſo much, that in half a year I al- 
molt writ myſelf blind. I likewiſe contracted a di- 
[temper by my ſendentary life, in which no part of 
my body was exerciſed but my right arm, which 
rendered me incapable of writing for a long time. 
This unluckily happened to delay the publication of 
a work, and my laſt performance not having fold 
well, the bookleller declined any farther engage- 
ment, and aſperſed me to his brethren as a careleſs, 
idle fellow. I had, however, by having half-workec 
and halt-ftarved myſelf to death, during the time L 
was in his ſervice, ſaved a few guineas, with which, 
bought a eee to throw myſelt_. 
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into Fortunc's lap, and try if the would make me 8. 
mends for the injuries ſhe had dove me at the gaming— 
table. This purchaſe being made, left me almoſt pen- 
nylets; when, as if I had not been ſufficiently mile— 
rable, a bailiff in women's clothes got admittance to 
my chamber, whether he was directed by the book- 
teller, He arreited me at my taylor's ſuit for thirty- 
tive pounds; a ſum for which I could not procure 
bail, and was therefore conveyed to his honſe, where 
{ was locked up in an upper chamber. I had now 
neither health e was ſcarce recovered from my 
zudiſpoſition) liberty, money, or friends: and had 
abandoned all hopes, and even the deſire of life, 
* But this could not laſt long,” ſaid Adams; * for 
« doubtleis the taylor relcaſed you the moment he was 
truly acquainted with your affairs, and knew that 
« your circumſtances would not permit you te pay 
him.“ Oh, Sir, anſwered the gentleman, he knew 
that before he arreſted me; nay, he knew that no- 
thing but incapacity could prevent me paying my 
debts; for J had been his cuſtomer many years, had 
{pent vaſt ſums of money with him, and had always 
paid molt punctually in my proſperous days: but 
whcn 1 reminded him of this, with aſſurances, that, 
it he would not moleſt my endeavours, I would pay 
lim all the money J could by my utmoſt labour and 
zuduſtry procure, reſerving only what was ſufficient 
to preſerve me alive; he anſwered, his patience was 
worn gut; that 1 had put him off from time to time; 
that he wanted the money; that he had put it into 
a lawyer's hands; and if 1 did not pay him immed- 
atcly, or ſind ſecurity, I muſt ly in gaol, and expect 
no mercy. * He may expect mercy,” cries Adams, 
liarting from his chair, + where he will find none. 
How can ſach a wretch repeat the Lord's prayer, 
where the word, which is tranflated, I know not 
for what reaſon, Treſpaſſes, is in the original 
Debts? and as ſurely as we do not forgive others 
their debts, when they are unable to pay them; ſo 
ſurely ſhall we ourlclves be unſorgiven, when we 
are in no condition of paying.” He ceaſed, auch 
the gentleman procceded. While I was in this der 
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p'orable ſituation, a former acquaintance, to whom 
i had communicated my lottery-ticket, found me 
out, and, making me a viſit, with great delight in 
his countenance, thook me heartily by the hand, and 
wiſhed me joy of my good fortune: + For,” ſays he, 
© your ticket is come up a prize of 3000 J.“ Adams 
ſnapt his fingers at theſe words, in an ecltaſy of joy; 
which, however, did not continue long: for the gen- 
tleman thus proceeded. Alas! Sir, this was ouly a 
trick of fortune to {ink me the deeper : for I had 
diſpoſed of this lottery-ticket two days before, to a 
relation, who refuſed lending me a thilling without 
it, in order to procure myſelf bread. As [von as 
my friend was acquainted with my unfortunate ſale, 
he began to reviſe. me, and remind me of the ill 
conduct and miſcarriages of my life. He faid, « I 
* was one whom fortune could not fave, if the would; 
that I was now ruined beyoud any hopes of retrie- 
val, nor muſt expect any pity from my friends ; 
that it would be extreme weakneſs to compaſſionate 
the misfortunes of a man who ran headlong to his 
* own deſtruction.“ He then painted to me, in as 
tively colours as he was able, the happineſs I ſhould 
have now enjoyed, had I not fooliſhly diſpoſed of my 
ticket. 1 urged the plea of neceflity ; but he made 
no anſwer to that, and-began again to revile me, till 
I could bear it no longer, and defired him to tinith 
his viſit, I ſoon exchanged the bailiff's houſe for a 
priſon ; where, as I had not money ſufficient to pro- 
cure me a ſeparate apartment, I was crowded in with 
a great number of miſerable wretches, in common 
with whom I was deſtitute of every convenience of 
life, even that which all the brutes enjoy, wholeſome 
air. In theſe dreadful circumſtances I applied by let- 
ter to ſeveral of. my old acquaintance, and ſuch to 
whom J had formerly lent money without any great 
proſpect of its being returned, for their afhitance ;; 
but in vain. An excuſe infte.d of a_ denial was the 
entleſt anſwer I received. —— Whiltt 1 lauguiſhed 

in a condition too horrible to be deſcribed, and which 
in a laud of . humanity, and what is much more, 
Chriſtianity, ſeems a ſtrange puaiſhment for a little 
U 3 iaadverteney 
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in1dvertercy and indiſcretion ; whilſt I was in this 
condition, a fellow came into the priſon, and inquit- 
ing me out, delivered me che following letter: 


« SIR, 


% My father, to whom you ſold your ticket in the 
« Jafſt lottery, died the ſame day in which it came 
& up a prize, as you have poſhbly heard, and left 
« me fole heireſs of all his fortune. J am fo much 
„ touched with your preſent circumſtances, and the 
« unegſineſs you mult feel at having been driven to 
4% diſpoſe of what might have made you happy, tht 
« [I mull. defire your acceptance of the incloſed, and 
„ am, 
» Your humble ſervant, 


4% Harritr FlrakTy.” 


And what do vou think was incloſed ? © I don't 

* know,” cried Adams ; Not leſs than a guinea, I 
hope. — Sir, it was a bank note for 2001.—* 200]. 
cried Adams, in a rapture !—No leſs, I aſſure you, 
anſwered the gentſeman: a ſum, I was not half ſo de- 
ighted with, as with the dear name of the generous 
ir] that ſent it me; and who was not only the» beſt, 
4 the handſomeſt creature in the univerſe; and for 
whom I had long had a paſſion, which I never durit 
diſcloſe to her. 1 kiſſed her name a thouſand times, 
my eyes overflowing with tenderneſs and gratitude. 1 
repeated — But not to detain you with theſe raptures, 
I immediately acquired my liberty, and having paid 
all my debts, departed, with upwards of fifty pounds 
in my pocket to thank my kind deliverer. She hap- 
pened to be then out of town, a circumſtance which, 
upon reflection, pleaſed me; for by that means 1 had 
an opportunity to appear before her in a more decent 
dreſs. At her return to town within a day or two, | 
threw myſelf at her feet with the moſt ardent acknow- 
iedgments, which ſhe rejected with an unfeigued great- 
neſs of mind, and told me, I could not oblige her more 
than by never mentioning, or, if poſlible, thinking 
on a Circumltance which mult bring to my mind an 
accident that might be grievous to me to think on. 


She 
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She proceeded thus : * What I have done is in my 
« own eyes a trifle, and perhaps, infinitely leſs than 
« would have become me to do. And it you think of 
« engaging in any bufinefs, where a larger ſum may 
© be ſerviceable to you, 1 ſhall not be over rigid, either 
as to the ſecurity or intereſt.“ I endeavoured to ex- 
preſs all the gratitude in my power to this profuſion of 
goodneſs, though perhaps it was my enemy, and began 
to afflict my mind with more agomes than all the mi- 
ſeries Il had underwent; it aſfected me with ſeverer 
reſlections than poverty, diſtreſs, and priſons united, 
had been able to make me feel: for, Sir, theſe acts 
and profeſſions of kindneſs, which were ſufficient to 
have raiſed in a good heart the moi violent paſſion of 
friendſhip to one of the ſame, or to age and uglinefs 
in a different ſex, came to me from a woman, a youn 

and beautiful woman, one whoſe perfections I had 
long known; and for whom I had long conceived a 
violent paſſion, though with a deſpair, which made me 
endeavour rather to eurb and conceal, than to nourith 
or acquaint her with 1t. In ſhort, they came upon 
me united with beauty, ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs, ſuch 
bewitching ſmiles—O Mr. Adams! in that moment I 
loit myſelf and forgetting our different ſituations, nor 
conſidering what return I was making to her good- 
nets, by defiring her, who had given me fo much, to 
beſtow her all, I laid gently hold on her hand, and 
conveying it to my lips, LI preſſed it with inconceiv- 
able ardour; then, lifting. up my {ſwimming eyes, I 
ſaw her face and neck overſpread with one bluſh ; ſhe 
offered to withdraw her hand, yet not ſo as to de- 
liver it from mine, though I held it with the gentlett 
force. We both ſtood trembling, her eyes caft on 
the ground, and mine ſtedfaſtly fixed on her. Good 
Gop, what was then the condition of my foul ! burn— 
ing with love, defire, admiration, gratitude, and 
every tender paſſion, all bent on one charming object. 
Paſſion at Jait got the better of both reaſon and re- 
ſpe, and ſoftly letting ga her hand, I offered madly 
to claſp her in my arms ; when a little recovering 
herſelf, ſhe ſtarted from me, aſking me, with ſome 
ſhew of anger, if ſhe had any realvu to expect this 
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treatment from me. I then fell proſtrate before her, 
and told her, if I had offended, my life was abſo. 
lutely in her power, which I would in any manner 
loſe for her fake. Nay, Madam, faid I, vou ſha!! 
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not be io ready to puniſh me, as I to ſuffer. I own 
my guilt, I deteſt the reflection that I would have 
ſacrificed your happineſs to mine. Believe me, [ 
tincerely repent my ingratitude ; yet, believe me 
too, it was my paſſion, my unbounded paſſion for 
you, which hurried me fo far; I have loved you 
long and tenderly; and the goodneis you have ſhewn 
me hath innocently weighed down a wretch undone 
before. Acquit me of all mean, mercenary views; 
and, before I take my leave of you for ever, which 
I am refolved inſtantly to do, belicve me, that for- 
tune could have raiſed me to no height to which ! 
could not have gladly lifted you. O curſt be for- 
tune !'—* Do not,” ſays the, interrupting me with 


the ſweeteſt voice, do not curſe fortune, fince ſhe 
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hath made me happy; and if ſhe hath put your 
happineſs in my power, I have told you, you ſhall 
alk nothing in reaſon which I will refuſe.” Ma- 
dam,” ſaid I, you miſtake me, if you imagine, as 
you ſeem, my happineſs is in the power of fortune 
now. You have obliged me too much already; if 
I have any with, it is for ſome bleit- accident, by 
which I may contribute with wy liſe to the lat 
augmentation of your felicity. As for my ſelf, the 
only happineſs 1 can ever have, will be hearing ct 
yours; and if fortune would make that complete, | 
will forgive her all her wrongs to me.” + You may 
indeed,” anſwered ſhe ſmiling, for your own hap: 
pincſs muit be included in mine. I have long 
known your worth; nay, I muſt confeſs,“ ſaid he, 


bluiting, + I have long dilcovered that paſſion tor me 
* 


> 


you profeſs, notwithitanding thoſe endeavours, 
which I am convinced were unaffected, to conceal It; 
and if all I can give with reaſon will not ſuffice, —- 
take reaſon away,—and now I believe vou can. 
alk me what I will deny.*—She uttered theic words 


with a ſweetneſs not to be imagined. I immediately 
ſtarted ; my blood, which lay freezing at my heart, 
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ruſhed tumultuoſly any x every vein. I ſtood for 
4 moment filent ; then, flying to her, I caught her 
in my arms, no longer refilting,—and ſoftly told her, 
ſhe mult give me then herſelf. O Sir, — Can I de- 
ſcribe her look ? She remained ſilent, and almoit 
motionleſs, ſeveral minutes. At laſt, recovering her- 
ſelf a little, ſhe inſiſted on my leaving her, and in 
ſuch a manner, that I inſtantly obeyed: you may 
imagine, however, I ſoon ſaw her again. But I atk 
pardon, I fear I have detained you too long in relat- 
ing the particulars of the former interview. So far 
* otherwiſe,” ſaid Adams, licking his lips, * that 1 
could willingly hear it over again.” Well, Sir, 
continued the gentleman, to be as conciſe as poſlible, 
within a week ſhe conſented to make me the happieſt 
of mankind. We were married ſhortly after; and 
when I came to examine the circumitances of my 
wife's fortune, (which I do aſſure you I was not pre- 
ſently at leiſure enough to do) I found it amounted 
to about fix — pounds, moſt part of which lay 
in effects; for her father had been a wine-merchant, 
and ſhe ſeemed willing, if 1 liked it, that I ſhould 
carry on the ſame wk - 1 readily, and too incon- 
ſiderately, undertook it: for, not having been bred 
up to the ſecrets of the buſineſs, and endeavouring 
to deal with the utmoſt honeſty and uprightneſs, I ſoon 
found our fortune in a declining way, and my trade 
decreaſing by little and little : for my wines, which 
I never adulterated after their importation, and were 
ſold as neat as they came over, were univerſally de- 
cried by the vintners, to whom [I could not allow 
them quite as cheap as thoſe ho gained double the 
profit by a leſs price. I ſoon begau to deſpair of im- 
proving our fortune by theſe means; nor was I at all 
caiy at the viſits and familiarity of many who had 
been my acquaintance in my proſperity, but denied 
and ſhunned me in my adverlity, and now very for- 
wardly renewed thcir acquaintance with me. In 
ſhort, I had ſufficiently ſeen, that the pleaſures of the 
world are chiefly folly, and the buſiueſs of it moſtly 
knavery ; and both, nothing better than vanity : the 
men cr pleaſure tearing one auother to picces, from 
the 
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the emulation of ſpending money, and the men of hy. 
ſineſs, from envy in getting it. My happineſs con. 
lifted entirely in my wife, whom I loved with an in— 
expreſſible fondneſs, which was perfectly returned; 
and my proſpects were no other than to provide for 
our growing family; for he was now big of her ſe. 
cond child: I therefore took an opportunity to a% 
her opinion of entering into a retired life, which 
after hearing my reaſons, and perc-:tving my affectio: 
for it, ſhe readily embraced. We foon put our fa]! 
fortune, now reduced under three thouſand pounds, 
into money, with part of which we purchaled this 
little place, whither we retired ſoon after her delivery, 
from a world full of buſtle, noiſe, hatred, envy 2nd 
ingratitude, to eaſe, quiet, and love. We have here 
lived almoſt twenty years, with little other conver. 
ſation than our own, moſt of the neighbourhood 
taking us for very ſtrange people; the Squire of the 
pariſh repreſenting me as a madman, and the Parſon 
as a preſbyterian ; becauſe I will not hunt with the 
one, nor drink with the other. Sir,“ ſays Adams, 
Fortune hath, I think, paid you all her debts ig 
this ſweet retirement.“ Sir, replied the gentleman, 
I am thankful to the great Author of all things tor 
the bleſſings I here enjoy. I have the beſt of wives, 
and three pretty children, for whom I have the true 
tenderneſs of a parent; but no bleſſings are pure in 
this world. Within three years of my arrival here, ! 
loſt my eldeſt ſon. (Here he ſighed bitterly.) *« Sir, 
| ſays Adams, we muſt ſubmit to Providence, anc 
conſider death is common to all.“ We muſt ſubmit, 
indeed, anſwered the gentleman ; and if he had died, 
I could have borne the loſs with patience ; but alas! 
Sir, he was ſtolen away from my door by ſome wicked 
travelling people whom they call Gipſies; nor could! 
ever with the moſt diligent ſearch recover him. Poor 
child! he had the ſweeteſt look, the exact picture 01 
his mother; at which ſome tears unwittingly dropped 
from his eyes, as did likewiſe from thoſe of Adams, 
who always ſympathized with his friends on those 
occaſione, Thus, Sir, faid the gentleman, I have 
finiſhed my ſtory, in which, if I have been too 8 5 
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cular, I aſk your pardon ; and now, if you pleaſe, I 
will fetch you another bottle; which propoſal the 
parſon thankfully accepted. 


CH: A; Po; . 


A deſcription of Mr. Wilſon's way of living. The tra- 
gical adventure of the dig, and other grave malters. 


HE gentleman returned with the bottle; and 
Adams and he ſat ſome time filent, when the 
former ſtarted up, and cried, * No, that won't do.? 
The gentleman enquired into his meaning ; he an- 
ſwered, He had been conſidering that it was poſſible 
the late famous King Theodore might have been 
that very fon whom be had loſt; but added, that 
his age could not anſwer that imagination. How- 
ever, ſays he, Gop diſpoſes all things for the beſt, and 
very probably he may be ſome great man, or duke, 
and may, one day or other, reviſit you in that capacity. 
The gentleman anſwered, He ſhould know him amongſt 
ten thouſand ; for he had a mark on his left breaſt of 
a ſtrawberry, which his mother had given him by 
longing for that fruit. | 

That beautiful young lady, the Morning, now 
roſe from her hed, and with a countenance b ooming 
with freſh youth and ſprightlineſs, like Miſs * 
with ſoft dews hanging ou her pouting lips, began to 
take her early walk over the eaſtern hills; and pre- 
ſently after, that gallant perſon the Sun ſtole ſoftly 
from his wite's chamber to pay his addreſſes to her ; 
when the gentleman aſked his gueſt if he would walk 
forth and ſurvey his little garden, which he readily 
agreed to, and Joſeph at the ſame time awaking from 
a ſleep in which he had been two hours buried, went 
with them, No parterres, no fountains, no ſtatues, 
embelliſhed this little garden. Its only ornament was 
a ſhort walk, ſhaded on each fide by a flbert-hedge, 
with a ſmall alcove at one end, whither in hot wea. - 
ther the gentleman and his wife uſed to retire and 
divert themſelves with their children, who played in 
the walk before them. But though vanity had no votary 
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in this little ſpot, here was variety of fruit, and every 
thing uſeful for the kitchen, which was abundantly 
ſufficient to catch the admiration of Adams, who told 
the gentleman he had certainly a good gardener. Sir, 
anſwered he, that gardener is now before you ; what- 
ever you ſee here, 1s the work ſolely of my own hands, 
Whilſt I am providing neceſſaries for my table, I like. 
wiſe procure myſelf an appetite for them. In fair 
ſeaſons, I ſeldom paſs leſs than fix hours of the twen- 
ty-four in this place, where I am not idle; and by 
theſe means I have been able to preſerve my health 
ever ſince my arrival here without affiſtance from 
phyſic. Hither 1 generally repair at the dawn, and 
exerciſe myſelf, whilſt my wite dreſſes her children, 
and prepares our breakfaſt : after which we are ſc 
dom aſunder during the reſidue of the day; for when 
the weather will not permit them to accompany me 
here, I am uſually within with them; for I am ne- 
ther aſhamed of converſing with my wife, nor of play- 
ing with my children: to ſay the truth, I do not 
perceive that inferiority of underftanding, which the 
levity of rakes, the dulneſs of men of buſineſs, or the 
auſterity of the learned, would perſuade us of in wo- 
men. As for my woman, I declare I have found 
none of my own ſex capable of making juſter obſerra- 
tions on life, or of delivering them more agreeably ; 
nor do I believe any one poſfelſed of a faithfuller or 
braver friend. And ſure as this friendſhip is ſweetened 
with more delicacy and tenderneſs, ſo it is confirmed 
by dearer pledges than can attend the cloſeſt male al- 
liance : for what union can be ſo faſt, as our common 
intereſt in the fruits of our embraces ? Perhaps, vir, 
you are not yourſelf a ſather; if you are not, be al 
ſured you cannot conceive the delight I have in my 
little ones. Would you not deſpiſe me if you ſaw 
me ſtretched on the ground, and my children play- 
ing round me? + I ſhould reverence the ſight,” quoth 
Adums ; I myſelf am now the father of fix, and 
have been of eleven, and I can fay I never ſcour- 
« ged a child of my own, unleſs as his ſchoolmaſter, 
© and then have felt every ſtroke on my own poſte- 


« riors, And as to what you ſay concerning _ 
« | have 
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e] have often lamented my own wife did not under- 
«© ſtand Greek.'—The gentleman ſmiled, and anſwer— 
ed, He would not be apprehended to inſinuate that his 
own had an underſtanding above the care of her fa- 
mily ; on the contrary, ſays he, my Harriet, I aſſure 
you, is a notable houſe-wife, and few gentlemen's 
houſe-keepers underſtand cookery and confectionery 
better; but theſe are arts which ſhe hath no great oc- 
caſion for now: however, the wine you commended 
ſo much laſt night at ſupper, was of her own making, 
as is indeed all the liquor in my houſe, except my becr, 
which falls to my province. (And I aſſure yon it is 
© as excellent,” quoth Adams, * as ever I taſted.” ) 
We formerly kept a maid-ſervant, but ſince my gir!s 
have been growing up, ſhe is unwilling to indulge them 
in idleneſs; for, as the fortunes I ſhall give them will 
be very ſmall, we intend not to breed them above the 
rank they are likely to fill hereafter, nor teach them 
to deſpiſe, or ruin a plain huſhand. Indeed I could 
wiſh a man of my own temper, and a retired life, might 
fall to their lot: for J have experienced that calm ſe- 
rene happineſs which is ſeated in content, is inconſiſt- 
ent with the hurry and buſtle of the world. He was 
proceeding thus, when the little things, being juſt 
riſen, ran eagerly towards him, and 25 him bleſ- 
ſing: they were ſhy to the ſtrangers; but the eldeſt 
acquainted her father, that her mother and the young 
gentlewoman were up, and that breakfaſt was ready. 
They all went in, where the gentleman was furpriſed 
at the beauty of Fanny, who had now recovered her- 
ſelf from her fatigue, and was entirely clean dreſſed; 
tor the rogues who had taken away her purſe had left 
her her bundle. But if he was ſo much amazed at 
the beauty of this young creature, his gueſts were no 
teſs charmed at the tenderneſs which appeared in the 
behaviour of the huſband and wife to each other, aud 
to their children, and at the dutiful and affectionate 
behaviour of theſe to their parents, Theſe inſtances 
pleaſed the well-diſpoſed mind of Adams equaily with 
the readineſs which they expreſſed to oblige their 
gueſts, and their forwardneſs to offer them the belt of 
every thing in their houſe ; and what delighted him 
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ſtill more, was an inſtance or two of their charity: for 
whilſt they were at breakfaſt, the good woman was 
called forth to aſſiſt her ſick en, which ſhe 
did with ſome cordials made for the publick uſe ; and 
the good man went into his garden at the ſame time, 
to ſupply another with ſomething which he wanted 
thence ; for they had nothing which thoſe who want- 
ed it were not welcome to. Theſe good people were 
in the utmolt cheerfulneſs, when they heard the report 
of a gun; and immediately afterwards a little dog, 
the favourite of the eldeſt daughter, came limping in 
all bloody, and laid himſelf at his miſtreſs's feet: the 
poor girl, who was about eleven years old, burſt into 
tears at the ſight ; and preſently one of the neigh- 
bours came 1n and informed them, that the young 
ſquire, the ſon of the lord of the manor, had ſhot 
him as he paſſed by, ſwearing at the ſame time he 
would proſecute the maſter of Fim for keeping a ſpa- 
niel; ſor that he had given notice, he would not ſuffer 
one in the pariſh. The dog, whom his miſtreſs had 
taken into her lap, died in a few minutes, licking her 
hand. She expreſſed great agony at his loſs; and the 
other children began to cry for their ſiſter's misfortune, 
nor could Fanny herſelf refrain. Whilſt the father 
and mother attempted to comfort her, Adams graſped 
his crabitick, and would have ſallied out 1 the 
uire, had not Joſeph withheld him. He could not, 
however, bridle his tongue—He pronounced the word 
Raſcal with great emphaſis ; ſaid he deſerved to be 
hanged more than a highwayman, and wiſhed he had 
the ſcourging him. The mother took the child, la- 
menting and carrying the dead favourite in her arms, 
out of the room, when the gentleman ſaid, This was 
the ſecond time this ſquire had endeavoured to Kill 
the little wretch, and had wounded him ſmartly once 
before; adding, he could have no motive but ill- na- 
ture ; for the Puts thing, which was not near as big 
as one's fiſt, had never been twenty yards from the 
houſe, in the ſix years his daughter had had it. He 
ſaid he had done nothing to Jef: 


his father had too gre a fortune to contend with : 


ute as any tyrant in the univerie, 
an 


that he was as abſo 
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and had killed all the dogs, and taken away all the 

uns in the neighbourhood ; and not only that, but 
he trampled down hedges, and rode over corn and 
gardens, with no more regard than if they were the 
highway. * I wiſh I could catch him in my garden,” 
ſaid Adams; though I would rather forgive him 
« riding through my houſe than ſuch au ill-natured 
act as this.“ | | 

The cheerfulneſs of their converſation being inter- 
rupted by this accident, in which the gueſts could be 
of no ſervice to their kind entertainer, and as the 
mother was taken up in adminiſtering conſolation to 
the poor girl, whoſe diſpoſition was too good haſtily 
to forget the ſudden loſs of her little favourite, which 
had been fondling with her a few minutes before; aud 
as Joſeph and Fanny were impatient to get home, and 
begin thoſe previous ceremonies to their happineſs 
which Adams had inſiſted on, they now offered to take 
their leave. The gentleman importuned them much 
to ſtay dinner : but when he found their eagerneſs to 
depart, he ſummoned his wife, and accordingly ha- 
ving performed all the uſual ceremonies of bows and 
courteſies, more pleaſant to be ſeen than to be related, 
they took their leave, the gentleman and his wife 
heartily wiſhing them a good journey, and they as 
heartily thankiag them for their king entertainment. 
They then departed, Adams declaring, that this was 


the manner in which the people had lived in the gold- 
en age. 


CHAP. V. 


A difputation on ſchools, held an the road, between Mr. 


Abraham Adams and Jofeph; and a diſcovery not 
unwelcome to them both. 


UR travellers, having well refreſhed themſelves 
at the gentleman's houſe, Joſeph and Fanny 
with fleep, and Mr. Abraham Adams with ale and 
tobacco, renewed their journey with great alacrity 
and, purſuing the road in which they were directed, 
travelled many miles before they met with any adven- 
ture worth relating. In this interva}, we ſhall pre- 
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{eat our readers with a very curious diſcourſe, as we 
apprehend it, concerning public (chools, which pall. 
ed between Mr. Joſeph Andrews and Mr. Abraham 
Adams. 

They had not gone far, before Adams, calling to 
Joſeph, aſked him if he had attended to the gentle. 
man's ſtory ; he anſwered, „ Jo all the former part.” 
« And doi't you think,” ſays he, © he was a very un- 
« happy man in his youth ? A very unhappy man, 
£ indeed,” anſwered the other. Joſeph,” cries Adams, 
{crewing up his mouth, „I have found it; I have 
« (h{covered the cauſe of all the misfortunes which 
© befel him. A public ſchool, Joſeph, was the cauſe 
of all the calamities which he afterwards ſullered. 
« Public ſchools are the nurſeries of all vice and im- 
« morality. All the wicked fellows whom I remem- 
ber at the, nmverfity were bred at them.—Ah, 
Lord! I can remember as well as if it was but ye- 
ſterday, a Knot of them; they called them king's 
* ſcholars, 1 forget why very wicked fellows ! Jo. 
« ſeph, you may thank the Lord you were not bred 
* at a public {chool, you would never have preſerve 
your virtue as you have. The firſt care I always 
take is of a boy's morals; J had rather he ſhould 
«* be a blockhead than an Atheiſt or a Preſbyteriaa. 
What is all the learning of the world compared to 
« his immortal ſoul? What ſhall a man take in ex- 
change for his foul ! But the maſters of great ſchoois 
trouble themfeclves about no ſuch things. I have 
known a lad of eighteen at the univerſity, who lata 
not been able to ſay his catechiſm; but for my ou 
part, I always ſcourged a lad ſooner for miſſing that 
than any other leſſon. Believe me, child, all that 
gentleman's misfortunes aroſe from his being edu- 
cated at a public ſchool.” 
© It doth not become me,“ anſwered Joſeph, to 
£ diſpute any thing, Sir, with you, eſpecially a mat. 
«© ter of this kind; for to be ſure you muſt be allowed 
© by all the world to be the beſt teacher of a ſchool 
c in all our county.” © Yes, that,” ſays Adams, 25 
© believe, is granted me; that I may without mus 


vanity pretend to nay, I believe I may go to 5 
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© next county too—but gloriari non eft meum.'-— 
© However, Sir, as you are pleaſed to bid me ſpeak,” 
ſays Joſeph, you know my late maſter, Sir Thomas 
Booby, was bred at a public ſchool, and he was the 
fineſt gentleman in all the neighbourhood. And 1 
have often heard him ſay, if he hed a hundred boys 
he would breed them all at the ſame place. It was 
his opinion, and I have often heard him deliver it, 
that a boy taken from a public ſchool, and carried 
into the world, will learn more in one year there, 
than one of a private education will in five. He 
uſed to ſay, the ſchool itſelf initiated him a great 
way, (I remember that was his very expreſſion); for 
great ſchools are little ſocieties, where a boy of any 
obſervation may ſee in epitome what he will after- 
wards find in the world at large.” Hine ill lach- 
ryme ; for that very reaſon,” quoth Adams, I pre- 
fer a private ſchool, where boys may be kept in in- 
nocence and ignorance : for, according to that fine 
paſſage in the play of Cato, the only Engliſh tra- 
gedy I ever read, 
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F knowleape of the world muſt make men villains, 


May Fuba ever live in ignorance. 


Who would not rather preſerve the purity of his 


1, 4 

0 child, than wiſh him to attain the whole circle of 
K arts and ſœiences; which, by the by, he may learn 
15 in the clafſes of a private ſchool? For I would not 
de © be vain, but I elteem myſelf to be ſecond to none, 
th © nulli ſecundum, in teaching theſe things; ſo that a 
wh © Jad may have as much learning in a private as in a 
at © public education.“ And, with ſubmiſſion,” an- 


ſwered Joſeph, he may get as much vice, witneſs 
« ſeveral country gentlemen, who were educated with- 
© in five miles of their own houſes, and are as wick- 
ed as if they had known the world from their in- 
fancy. I remember when I was in the ſtable, if a 
young horſe was vicious in his nature, no correc- 
tion would make him otherwiſe; I take it to be 
equally the fame among nien : if a boy be of a miſ- 
chievous, wicked inclination, no ſchool, though e-- 
ver ſo private, will ever make him good; on the: 
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contrary, if he be of a righteous temper, you may 
truſt him to London, or where-ever elle you pleaſe, 
he will be in no danger of being corrupted. Be. 
ſides, I have often heard my maſter ſay, that the 
diſcipline practiſed in public ichools was much bet— 
ter than that in private. —“ You talk like a jacka- 
napes,” ſays Adams, and ſo did your matter, Dif. 
ſcipline indeed! becauſe one man ſcourges twenty 
or thirty boys more in a morning than another, is 
he therefore a better difciplinarian? I do prefume 
to confer in this point with all who have taught 
from Chiron's time to this day; and, if I was ma- 
{ter of ſix boys only, I would preſerve as good dit- 
cipline among them as the maſter of the greateſt 
ſchool in the world. EF ſay nothing, young man; 
remember, I ſay nothing; but if Sir Thomas him- 
ſelf had been educated nearer home, and under the 
tuition of ſomebody, remember I name nobody, it 
might have been better for him—but his father muil 
inſtitute him in the knowledge of the world. News 
« mortalium onnibaus boris ſapit.” Joſeph, ſeeing him 
run on in this manner, aſked pardon many times, al- 
ſuring him he had no intention to offend. I believe 
« you had not, child,” ſaid he, © and I am not angry 
„with you. But for maintaining good diſcipline in a 
« ſchool; for this?—And then he ran on as before, 
named all the maſters who are recorded in old books, 
and preferred himſelf to them all. Indeed, if this 
ood man had an enthufiaſm, or what the vulgar call 
a blind-fide, it was this: he thought a ſchool- maſter 
the greatelt character in the world. and himfelf the 
greatelt of all ſchool-maſters, neither of which points 
he wauld have given up to Alexander the Great, at 
the head of lus army. | 
Adams continued his ſubject till they came to one 
of the beantifullcft ſpots of ground in the univerſe. 
It was a kiad of natural amphitheatre, formed by the 
winding of a ſmall rivulet, which was planted with 
thick woods, and the trees roſe gradually above each 
other, by the natural aſcent of the ground they ſtood 
on; which aſcent, as they hid with their boughs, they 
lecmed to have been diſpoſed by the deſign of the 
ml 
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molt ſkilful pianter. The ſoil was ſpread with a ver- 
dure which no paint could imitate; and the whole 
place might have raifed romantic ideas in Ader minds 
than chofe of Joſeph and Fauny, without the aſſiſtance 
of love. 

Here they arrived about noon, and Joſeph pro- 
poſed to Adams, that they ſhould reſt a while in this 
delightful place, and refreth themſelves with ſome 
proviſions which the good nature of Mrs. Wilſon had 
provided him with. Adams made no objection to 
the propoſal ; ſo down they fat, and pulling out a 
cold fowl, and a bottle of wine, they made a repalt 
with a chearfulneſs which might have attracted the 
envy of more ſplendid tables. I ſhould not omit, 
that they found among their proviſions a little paper 
containing a piece of gold, which Adams imagining 
had been put there by miſtake, would have returned 
back, to reſtore it; but he was at laſt convinced by 
Joſeph, that Mr. Wilſon had taken this handſome 
way of furniſhing them with a ſupply for their jour- 
ney, on his having related the diſtreſs which they had 
been in, when they were relieved by the generoſity of 
the pedlar. Adams ſaid, He was glad to ſee ſuch an 
inſtance of goodneſs, not ſu much for the conveniency 
which it brought them, as for the ſake of the doer, 
whoſe reward would be great in Heaven. He like- 
wife comforted himſelf with a reflection, that he 
ſhould certainly have an opportunity of returning it 
him ; for the gentleman was within a week to make 
2 journey into Somerſetſhire, to paſs through Adams's 
pariſh, and had faithfullv promiſed to call on him: 
a circumllance which we thought too immaterial to 
mention before; but which thoſe who have as great 
affection for that gentleman as ourſelves, will rejoice 
at, as it may give them hopes of ſeeing him again. 
Then Joſeph made a ſpeech on charity, which the 
reader, if he is ſo diſpoſed, may ſee in the next chap- 
ter; for we ſcorn to betray him into any ſuch read- 
ing, without firſt giving him warning. 
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SKK I. 


Moral ref:ions by Joſeph Andrews, with the hunting. 
adventure, and Parſon Adams's miraculous eſcape. 


HAVE often wondered, Sir, ſaid Joſeph, to ob- 


ſerve ſo few inſtances of charity among man- 


kind; for, though the goodneſs of a man's heart did 


not incline him to relieve the diſtreſſes of his fellow. 
creatures, methinks the defire of honour ſhould more 
him to it. What inſpires a man to build fine houſes, 
to purchaſe fine furniture, pictures, elqthes, and other 
things at a great expence, but an ambition to be re- 
ſpected more than other people? Now, would not one 

reat act of charity, one inſtance of redeeming a poo 
family from all the miſeries of poverty, reſtoring an 
unfortunate tradeſman by a ſum of money, to the 
means of procuring a livelihood by his induſtry, diſ- 
1 an undone debtor from his debts or a gaoh, 
or any ſuch like example of goodneſs, create a man 
more honour and reſpect than he could acquire by 
the fineſt houſe, furniture, pictures, or clothes, that 
were ever beheld? For, not only the object himſel!, 
who was thus relieved, but all who heard the name 
of ſuch a perſon, muit, I imagine; reverence him in. 
finitely more than the poſſeſſor of all thoſe other 
things: which when we ſo admire, we rather praiſe 
the builder, the workman, the painter, the lace- 
maker, the taylor, and the reſt, by whoſe ingenuity 
they are produced, than the perſon who by his money 
makes them his own. . For my own part, when [ 
have waited behind my lady in a room hung wich 
fine pictures, while I have been looking at them, | 
have never once thought of their owner, nor hat} 


any one elſe, as I have obſerved ; for, when it has 


been aſked, Whoſe picture that was? it was never once 
anſwered, The maſter's of the houſe ; but Ammycon- 
ni, Paul Varniſh, Hannibal Scratchi, or Hogarthi, 
which, I ſuppoſe, were the names of the painters : but 
if it was aſked, Who redeemed ſuch a one out of pi 
ſon? Who lent ſuch a ruined tradeſman money to let 


up? Who clothed that family of poor ſmall children! 
in. 
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I 


it is very plain what muſt be the anſwer. And be- 
ſides, theſe great folks are miſtaken, if they imagine 
they get any honour at all by theſe means; for I do 

not remember I ever was with my Lady at any houſe 
where ſhe commended the houſe or furniture, but 1 
have heard her at her return home make ſport and 
jcer at whatever ſhe had before commended: and 1 
have been told by other gentlemen in livery, that it 
is the ſame in their famifies: but I defy the wiſeſt 
man in the world to turn a true good action into 
ridicule. I defy him to do it. He who ſhould en- 
deavour it, would be laughed at himſelf, inſtead of 
making others laugh. Nobody ſcarce doth any good, 
et they all agree in praiſing thoſe who do. Indeed, 
t is ſtrange that all men ſhould conſent in commend- 
ig goodneſs, and no man endeavour to deſerve that 
commendation ; whilſt, on the contrary, all rail at 
wickedneſs, and all arc as eager to be what they 
abuſe. This I know not the reaſon of; but it is as 
plain as day-light to thoſe who converſe in the world, 
as I have done theſe three years. Are all the great 


folks wicked then ?? ſays Fanny. To be ſure there 


are ſome exceptions, anſwered Joſeph. Some gentle- 
men of our cloth report charitable actions done b 
their lords and mafters ; and I have heard Squire Pope, 
the great poet, at my Lady's table, tell ſtories of a 
maa that lived at a place called Roſs, and another 
at the Bath, one Al-—- Al— I forget his name, but 
it is in the book of verſes, This gentleman hath 
built up a ſtately houſe too, which the Squire likes 
very well: but his charity is ſeen farther than his 
houſe ; though it ſtands on a hill, ay, aud brings him 
more honour too. It was his charity that put him in 
the bogk, where the Squire ſays he puts all thoſe who 
deſerve it; and, to be ſure, as he lives among all the 
great people, if there were any ſuch, he would know 
them. — This was all of Mr. Joſeph Andrews's ſpeech 
which I could get him to recolle&, which I have de- 
livered as nggr as was poſſible in his own words, with 
a very.ſmall embelliſhment. But I believe the reader 
hath not been a little ſurpriſed at the long filence of 
Parſon Adams, eſpecially as ſo many occaſions offered 
| themſelves 
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themſelves to exert his curioſity and obſervation. The 
truth is, he was faſt aſleep, and had ſo been from the 
beginning of the preceding narrative. And indeed, 
if the reader confiders that ſo many hours had paſſed 
ſince he had cloſed his eyes, he will not wonder at 
his repoſe, though even Henley himſelf, or as great 
an orator (if any ſuch be} had been iu his roſtrum or 
tub before him. 

Joſeph, who, whilſt he was ſpeaking, had conti- 
nued in one attitude, with his head reclining on one 
fide, and his eyes caſt on the ground, no ſooner per- 
ceived, on looking up, the poſition of Adams, who 
was ſtretched on Ys back, and ſnored louder than the 
uſual braying of the animal with long ears, than he 
turned towarde Fanny, and taking her by the hand, 
began a dalliance, which, though conſiſtent with the 
pureſt innocence and decency, neither he would have 
attempted, nor ſhe permitted, before any witnels. 
Whilſt they amuſed themſelves in this harmleſs and 
delightful manner, they heard a pack of hounds ap- 
proaching in full cry towards them, and preſently af- 
terwards ſaw a hare pop forth from the wood, and, 
croſſing the water, land within a few yards of them 
in the meadows. The hare was no ſooner on ſhore, 
than it ſeated itſelf on its hinder legs, and liſtened to 
the ſound of the purſuers. Fanny was wonderfully 
pleaſed with the little wrerch, and eagerly longed to 
have it in her arms, that ſhe might preſerve it from 
the dangers which ſeemed to threaten it : but the ra- 
tional part of the creation do not always aptly diſtin- 
guiſh their friends from their foes ; what wonder then, 
if this filly creature, the moment it beheld her, fled 
from the friend, who would have protected it, and, 
traverſing the meadows again, paſſed the little rivulet 

on the oppolite fide? It was, however, lo ſpent and 
weak, that it fell down twice or thrice in its way- 
This affected the tender heart of Fanny, who exclain- 
ed, with tears in her eyes, againſt the barbarity ot 
worrying a poor innocent deftenceleſs animal out 9 
its life, and putting it to the extremeſt torture for di 
verſion. She had not much time to make reflections 
of this kind; ſor, on a ſudden, . the hounds ruſhed 

| | through 
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through the wood, which reſounded with their throats 
and the throats of their retinue who attended on them 
on horſeback. The dogs now paſſed the rivulet, and 
purſued the footſteps of the hare ; five horſemen at- 
tempted to leap over, three of whom ſucceeded, and 
two were in the attempt thrown from their ſaddles in- 
to the water; their companions, and their own horſes 
too, proceeded after their ſport, and left their friends 
and riders to invoke the aſſiſtance of fortune, or em- 
ploy the more active means of ſtrength and agility for 
their deliverance. Joſeph, however, was not ſo un- 
concerned on this occaſion ; he left Fanny for a mo- 
ment to herſelf, and ran to the 828 who were 
immediately on their legs, ſhaking their ears, and 
eaſily with the help of his hand attained the bank, 

for the rivulet was not at all deep); and, without 

aying to thank their kind aſſiſter, ran dripping acroſs 
the meadows, calling to their brother ſportſmen to ſtop 
their horſes ; but they heard them not. 

The hounds were now very little behind their poor 
recling, ſtaggering prey, which, fainting almoit at 
every ſtep, crawled through the wood, and had almoſt 
got round to the place where Fanny ſtood, when it was 
overtaken by its enemies; and, being driven out of 
the covert, was caught, and inſtantly tore to pieces 
before Fanny's face, who was unable to aſſiſt it with 
any aid more powerful than pity ; nor could ſhe pre- 
vail on Joſeph, who had been himſelf a ſportſman in 
his youth, to attempt any thing contrary to the laws 
of hunting, in favour of the hare, which, he ſaid, was 
killed Is 45 

The hare was caught within a yard or two of A- 
dams, who lay aflcep at ſome diſtance from the lo— 
vers; and the hounds, in devouring it, and pulling it 
back wards and forwards, had drawn it ſa cloſe to him, 
that ſome of them (by miſtake, perhaps, for the hare's 
ſkin) laid hold of the ſkirts of his caſſock; others at 
the ſame time applying their teeth to his wig, which 
he had with a handkerchief faſtened to his head, be- 
an to pull him about: and, had not the motion of 
is body had more effect on him than ſeemed to be 
wrought by the noiſe, they muſt certainly have taſted 


his 
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his fleſh, which delicious flavour might have been 
fatal to him: but, being rouſed by thele tuggings, he 
inſtantly awaked, and with a jerk delivering his head 
from his wig, he with moſt admirable dexterity re- 
covered his * which now ſeemed the only mem- 
bers he could entruſt his ſafety to. Having there. 
fore eſcaped likewiſe from at leaſt a third part of his 
caſſock, which he willingly left as his exuvze or ſpoils 
to the enemy, he fled with the utmoſt ſpeed he could 
ſummon to his aſſiſtance. Nor let this be any detrac- 
tion from the bravery of his character; let the num- 
ber of the enemies, and the ſurpriſe in which he was 
taken, be conſidered; and if there be any modern ſo 
outrageouſly brave, that he cannot admit of flight 
in any circumſtance whatever, I ſay (but I whiſper 
that ſoftly, and 1 ſolemnly declare, without any in- 
tention of giving offence to any brave man in the na- 
tion) I ſay, or rather I whiſper, that he is an ignorant 
fellow, and hath never read Homer nor Virgil, nor 
knows he any thing of Hector or Turnus; nay, he 
is unacquainted with the hiſtory of ſome great men 
living, who, though as brave as lions, ay as tigers, 
have run away, the Lord knows how far, and the 
Lord knows why, to the ſurpriſe of their friends, and 
the entertainment of their enemies. But if perſons 
of ſuch heroic diſpoſition are a little offended at the 
behaviour of Adams, we aſſure them they ſhall be as 
much pleaſed at what we ſhall immediately relate of 
Joſeph Andrews. The maſter of the pack was juſt 
arrived, or, as the ſportſmen call it, come in, when 
Adams ſet out, as we have before mentioned. This 
gentleman was generally fail to be a great lover of 
humour ; but, not to minee the matter, eſpecially as 
we are upon this ſubject, he was a great hunter of 
men. Indeed, he had hitherto followed the ſport only 


with dogs of his own ſpecies ; for he kept two or three 


couple of barking curs for that uſe only. However, 
as he thought he had now found a man nimble cnough, 
he was willin to indulge himſelf with other ſport, 
and roi crying out, Stole away,” encouraged 
the hounds to purſue te. Adams, ſwearing it was the 
largeſt Jack-bare he ever ſaw; at the ſame time bal- 

looing 
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loving and hooping as if a conquered foe was flying 
before him; in which he was imitated by theſe two or 
three couple of human, or rather two-legged curs on 
horſeback, which we have mentioned before. e 

Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muſe, or 
by what other name ſoever thou chooſeſt to he called, 
who preſideſt over biography, and haſt inſpired al] 
the writers of lives in theſe our times: thou who 
didſt infuſe ſuch wonderful humour into the pen of 
immortal Gulliver; who hait carefully guided the 
judgment, whilſt thou haſt exalted the nervous mane 
ly ſtyle of. thy Mallet : thou who hadit no hand in 
that dedication and preface, or the tranſlations which 
thou wouldit willingly have ſtruck out of the life of 
Cicero: Laſtly, thou who, without the afſtiſtance of 
the leaſt ſpice of literature, and even againit his in- 
clination, haſt, in ſome pages of his book, forced 
Colley Cibber to-write Engliſh ; do thou aſũſt me in 
what I find myſelf nnequal to. Do thou introduce 
on the plain, the young, the gay, the brave Joſeph 
Andrews, whilſt men ſhall view him with admiration 
and envy ; tender virgins with love, and anxious con— 
cern for his ſafety. 

No ſooner did Joſeph Andrews perceive the diſtreſs 
of his friend, when firſt the quick-ſcenting dogs at- 
tacked him, than he graſped his cudgel in his right 
hand, a cudgel which his father had of his grandfa- 
ther, to whom a mighty ſtrong man of Kent had 
given it for a prefent, in that day when he broke 
three heads on the ſtage, It was a cudgel of mighty 
ſtrength, and wonderful art, made by one of Mr. 
Deard's beft workmen, whom no other artificer can 
equal, and who hath made all thoſe fticks which 
the beaus have lately walked with about the Park in 
a morning: but this was far his maſter- piece; on 
its head was engraved a noſe and chin, which might. 
hate been miele for a pair of nut-crackers. The 
learned have imagined it deſigned to repreſent the 
Gorgon : but it was in fact copied from the face of a 
certain long Engliſh baronet, of infinite wit, humour, 
and gravity. He did intend to have engraved here 
many hiſtories ; As the firſt night of Captain B——"'s 
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play, where you would have ſeen critics in embrai- 
dery tranſplanted from the boxes to the pit, whoſe an- 
cient inhabitants were exalted to the galleries, where 
they played on catcalls. He did intend to have paint- 
ed an auction- room, where Mr. Cock would have ap- 
peared aloft in his pulpit, trumpeting forth the praiſes 
of a China baſon; and with aſtoniſhment wonder- 
ing that “ Nobody bids more for that fine, that ſu— 
« perb”— He did intend to have engraved many o- 
ther things, but was forced to leave all out for want 
of room. . 

No ſooner had Joſeph graſped his cudgel in his 
lands, than lightning darted from his eyes; and the 
heroic youth, Paife of foot, ran with the utmoſt ſpeed 
to his friend's aſſiſtance. He overtook him juſt as 
Rockwood had laid hold on the ſkirt of his caſſock, 
which being torn, hung to the ground. Reader, we 
would make a fimile on this occaſion, but for two 
reaſons : the firſt is, it would interrupt the deſerip— 
tion, which ſhould be rapid in this part ; but that 
doth not weigh much, many precedents occurring for 
ſuch an interruption: the ſecond, and much the 
greater reaſon, is, that we could find no fimile ade- 
quate to our purpoſe : for indeed, what inftance could 
we bring to ſet before our reader's eyes at once the 
idea of friendſhip, courage, youth, beauty, ſtrength 
and ſwiftneſs ; all which blazed in the perſon of Jo- 
eph Andrews. Let thoſe therefore that deſcribe lions 
and tigers, heroes fiercer than both, raiſ- their poems 
or plays with the ſimile of Joſeph Andrews, who 1s 
himſelf above the reach of any ſimile. 

Now Rockwood had Jaid faſt hold on the Parſon's 
ſ:irts, and ſtopped his flight; which Joſeph no ſooner 
perceived, than he levelled his cudgel at his head, 
and laid him ſprawling. Jowler and Ringwood then 
fell on his great coat, and had undoubtedly brought 


him to the ground, had not Joſeph, collecting all 


his force, given Jowler ſuch a rap on the back, that, 
quitting his hold, he ran howling over the plain.“ 
harder fate remained for thee, 0 Ringwood, Ring- 
wood, the beſt hound that ever purſued a hare, who 
never threw his tongue but where the ſcent was un- 
doubtedly 
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doubtedly true; good at trailing ; and ſure in a high- 
way, no babbler, no over-runner, reſpected by the 
whole pack, who, whenever he opened, knew the 
game was at hand. He feil by the ſtroke of Joſeph. 
Thunder, and Piunder, and Wonder, and Blunder, 
were the next victims of his wrath, and meaſured their 
lengths on the ground. Then Fairmaid, a bitch which 
Mr. John Temple had bred up in his houſe, and fed 
at his own table, and lately ſent the {quire fifty miles 
for a preſent, ran fiercely at Joſeph, and bit bim by 
the leg; no dog was ever ftercer than ſav, being de- 
ſcended from an Amazonian breed, and had worried 
bulls in her own country, but now waged an unequal 
fight; and had {hared the fate of thote we have men- 
tioned before, had not Diana, (the rcader may be— 
lieve or not as he pleaſes) in that inſtant interpoicd, 
and, in the ſhape of the huntiman, ſnatched her fa— 
vourite up in her arms. 

The parſon now faced about, and with his crabſtick 
felled many to che earth, and ſcattered others, till he 
was attacked by Cæſar, and pulled to the ground. 
Then Joſeph flew to his reſcue, and with ſuch might 
fell ona the victor, that, O eternal blot to his name! 
Cœſar ran yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the moft dreadful vio- 
lence, when, lo! the huntſman, a man of years and 
dignity, lifted his voice, and called his hounds from 
the fight ; telling them, in a language they under- | 
itood, that it was in vain to contend longer; for that 
fate had decreed the victory to their enemies. 

Thus far the muſe bath, with her uſual dignity, re- 
lated this prodigious battle, a battle, we apprehend, 
never equalled by any poet, romance or lite-writer 
whatever, and having brought it to a concluſion ſhe 
ceaſed ; we ſhall therefore proceed in our ordinary ſtyle 
wita the continuation of this hiſtory. The ſquire and 
lits compamons, whom the igure of Adams, and the 
gal:antry of Joſeph, had firit thrown into a violent 
fit of laughter, and who had hitherto beheld the en- 
gagement with more deliglit than any chace, ſhoot- 
wg-match, race, cock-tphting, bull or bear-baiting', 
wad ever given them, began zes to avyrchend the 
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danger of their hounds, many of which lay ſprawlin 

in the fields. The ſquire therefore, having firſt ealled 
his friends about him, as guards, for ſafety of his 
perſon, rode manfully up to the combatants, and ſum- 
moning all the terror he was malter of into his coun- 
tenance, demanded with an authoritative voice of ſo- 
ſeph, What he meant by aſlaulting his dogs in that 
manner ? Joſeph anſwered, with great intrepidity, 
That they had firſt fallen on his friend; and, if they 
had belonged to the greateſt man in the * he 


would have treated them in the ſame way; for, whill 


his veins contained a ſingle drop of blood, he would 
not ſtand idle by, and fee that gentleman, (pointing 
to Adams) abuſed either by man or beaſt; and havin 
ſo ſaid, both he and Adams brandiſhed their wooden 
weapons, and put themſelves into ſuch a poſture, that 
the ſquire and his company thought proper to prepon- 
derate, before they offered to revenge the cauſe of 
their fourfooted allics. 

At thus inſtant, Fanny, whom the apprehenſion of 
Joſcph's danger had alarmed ſo much, that, forgetting 
her own, ſhe had made the utmoſt expedition, came 
up. Ihe iquire and all the horſemen were fo ſur- 
priſed with her beauty, that they immediately fixed 
both their eyes aud thoughts ſolely on her, every one 
declaring he had never ſeen fo charming a. creature. 
Neither mirth nor anger engaged them a moment 
longer; but all ſat in filent amaze. The huntſman 
only was free irom her attraction, who was buſy in 
cutting the cars of the dogs, and endeavouring to re- 
cover them to life; in which he ſucceeded ſo well, 
that only two of no great note remained ſlaughtered 
ou the held of action. Upon this the huntſmian de 
clared, 'was well it was no worſe; for his part, le 
could not blame the gentleman, and wondered bis 
* maſter would encourage the dogs to hunt Chri- 
„ ſtians ; that it was the ſureſt way to ſpoil them, to 
make them follow vermin, inſtead of flicking to 3 
© hare.” 

The ſquire, being informed of the little miſchief 
that had been done, and perhaps having more mil- 


chief of another kind in his head, accolted wo A- 
dams 
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dams with a more favourable aſpe& than before: he 
told him he was forry for what had happened; that he 
had endeavoured all he could to prevent it, the mo- 
ment he was acquainted with his cloth, and greatly 
commended the courage of his ſervant; for ſo he ima- 
giued Joſeph to be. He then invited Mr. Adams to 
dinner, and defired the young woman might come 
with him. Adams refuſed a long while; but the in- 
vitation was repeated with ſo much earneitneis and 
courteſy, that at length he was forced to accept it. 
His wig and hat, and other ſpoiis of the field, being 
gathered together by Joſeph, (ror otherwiſe probably 
they would have been forgotten) he put himteif into 
the beit order he could; and thea the horſe and foot 
moved forward in the fame pace, towards the ſquire's 
houic, which ſtood at a very little diſtance. 

Wiulit they were on the road, the lovely Fanny 
attracted the eyes of all; they endeavoured to outvie 
one another in encomiums on her beauty; which the 
reader will pardon ray not relating, as they had not 
any ting new or uncommon in them: ſo muſt he 
likewiſe my not ſetting down the many curious jeſts 
which were made on Adams; ſome of them declar- 
ing, that parſon-hunting was the beſt ſport in the 
world; others commending his ſtanding at bay, which, 
they ſail, hie had done as well as auy badger ; with 
luch like merriment, which, though it would ill be— 
come the dignity of this hiltory, afforded much laugh- 
ter and divertion to the ſquire and. his facetious com- 
pauions. 


e 


A ſcene of roaſlias very nicely alapted to the preſent 
taſte and times. 


HEY arrived at the ſquire's hovſe juſt as his 

dinner was ready. A little diſpute aroſe on 
the account of Fanny, whom the ſquire, who was a 
bachelor, was deſirous to place at his own table ; but 
ihe would not conſent, nor would Mr. Adams permit 
her to be parted from Joſeph ; ſo that the was at length 
with him conſigned over to the kitchen, where the 
1 ſervants 
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ſervants were ortlered to make him drunk; a faxont 
which was likewiſe intended for Adams: which deſign 
being executed, the ſquire thought he ſhould eaſily ac- 
compliſh what he had, when he firſt ſaw her, intended 
to perpetrate with Fanny, 

It may not be improper, before we proceed far— 
ther, to open a little the character of this gentleman, 
and that of his friends. The maiter of this houſe 
then was a man of a very conſiderable fortune; a 
bachelor, as we have faid, and about forty years of 
age: he had been educated (if we may uſe the ex- 
preſſion) in the country, and at his own home, un. 
der the care of his mother and a tutor, who had or- 
ders never to correct him, nor to compel him to learn 
more than he liked, which it ſeems was very little, 
and that only in his childhood; for, from the age ot 
fifttecn, he addicted himſelf entirely to hunting, and o- 
ther rural amuſements, for which his mother took care 
to cquip him with horſes, hounds, and all other ne- 
velſarkes: and his tutor, endeavouring to ingratiate 
himſelf with his young pupil, who would, he knew, 
be able handſomely to provide for him, became his 
companion, not only at theſe exerciſes, but likewiſe 
over a bottle, which the young ſquire had a very ear- 
iv reliſh for. At the age of twenty, his mother began 
to think the had not fulfilled the duty of a parent; ſhe 


therefore reſolved to perſuade her ſon, if poſſible, to 


that which ſhe imagined would well ſupply all that 
he might have learned at a public ſchool or univerſity. 
"This is what they commonly call travelling ; which, 
with the help of the tutor who was fixed on to attend 
him, ſhe eaſily ſucceeded in. He made, in three years, 
the tour of Europe, as they term it, and returned 
home, well furniſhed with French clothes, phraſes, and 
ſervants, with a hearty contempt for his own country; 
eſpecially what had any ſavour of the plain ſpirit and 
honeſty of our anceſtors. His mother greatly ap- 
plauded herſelf at his return; and now, being matter 
of his own fortune, he ſoon procured himſelf a feat 
in parliament, and was, in the common opinion, one 
of the fineſt gentlemen of his age : but what diſtin» 
guiſhed him chiefly, was a ſtrange delight which he 


took 
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took in every thing which 1s ridiculous, odious, and 
abſurd in his own een ; ſo that he never choſe a 
companion without one or more of theſe ingredients ; 
and thoſe who were marked by Nature in the mol: 
eminent degree with them, were moſt his favourites : 
if he ever found a man who either had not, or endea- 
voured to conceal theſe imperfections, he took great 
pleaſure in inventing methods of forcing him into ab- 
ſurdities which were not natural to him, or in draw- 
ing forth and expoſing th:.fe that were; for whyci 
purpoſe, he was always provided with a fet of fellows 
whom we have before called Curs; and who did in- 
decd no great honour to the canine kind; their buti- 
neſs was to hunt out and diſplay every thing that had 
any ſavour of the above-mentioned qualities, and eſpe- 
cially in the graveſt and beſt characters: but if they 
failed in their ſearch, they were to turn even virtue 
ard wiſdom themſelves into ridicule, for the diverſion 
of their maſter and feeder. The gentlemen of cur- 
Yike diſpoſition, who were now at his houſe, and whom 
he had brought with him from London, were, an old 
half-pay officer, a player, a dull poet, a quack-doctor, 
a ſcraping fiddler, and a lame German dancing-malter, 
As ſoon as dinner was ſerved, while Mr. Adams was 
ſaying grace, the captain conveyed his chair from be- 
hind him: ſo that when he endeavoured to ſeat him- 
ſelf, he fell down on the ground; and thus completed 
joke the firſt, to the great entertainment of the whole 
company. The ſecond joke was performed by the 
poet, who ſat next him on the other fide, and took 
an opportunity, while poor Adams. was reſpectfully 
drinking to the maſter of the houſe, to overturn a 
plate of ſoup into his breeches ; which, with the ma- 
ny apologies he made, and the parſon's gentle an- 
ſwers, cauſed much mirth in the company. Joke the 
third was ſerved up by one of the waiting- men, who 
had been ordered to convey a quantity of gin into Mr. 
Adams's ale, which he declaring to be the beſt liquor 
he ever drank, but rather too rich of the malt, contri- 
buted again to their laughter. Mr. Adams, from whom 
we had molt of this relation, could not recollect all 
the jeits of this kind practiled on him, which the in- 
OT Z E offenſive 
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offenſive diſpoſition of his own heart made him (ty 
in dilcovering 3; and indeed, had it not been for the 
information which we received rom a ſervant of the 
family 5 this part of our hiſtory 5 winch we take to be 
none of the lealt curious, mull have been de pio ably 
impericci ; thouph we mult own it probable, that ſome 
more jokes were (as they call it) cracked during thei, 
dinner ; but we have by no means been able to come 
at the knowledge of them. When dinner was remes— 
ed, the poet began to recat ſome verſes, which, ir 
fail, were made ex tempore. The following is a copy 
of them, procured with the greatelt difficulty. 


In ex tempore POEM »7 h Anais, 


Did ever mortal fuch a parſin die 

His caffack eld, his win not over nenw : 1 

IWell might the hounds have him for j6x 3 Pp 
In [+ rell more like to that than : uftly bacon * 

But would it not make any mortal flare, 

To fee this parſon taken for a hare ? 

Could Phebus err thus groſily, even he 

Fer a pod player might have taken thee. 


At which words, the bard whipped | off the player“ 
wig, and received the approbat ion of the company, 
rather perhaps for the dexterity of his hand than h 
head. Ihe player, initead of retorting the jeſt on the 
Poet, began to diſplay his talents on the ſame ſubject, 
He repeated many ſcraps of wit out of plays, reflect— 
ing on the whole body of the clergy ; which were re- 
ceived with great acclamations by all preſent. It vas 
now the daucing- maſter's turn to exhibit his talents; 
he, therefore, addreſiing himſelf to Adams in broke! 
Engliſh, told him, He was a man ver well made 
for de dance, and he ſuppoſe by his walk, dat bs 
* had learn of ſome great maſter.“ He ſaid, It was vc 
pretty quality in clergyman to dance ;* and conclud- 
ed with defiring him to dance a minuet, tell.ug him, 
His caſſock would ſcrve for petticoats; and hu 

e 


* All hounds that will hunt fox, or other vermin, will hunt 3 
piece of ruſty bacon trailed on the ground, 
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he would himſelf he his partner. At which words, 
without waiting for an anſwer, he pulled out his 
gloves, and the fiddler was preparing his fiddle. The 
company all offered the dancing- maſter wagers that the 
parſon outdanced him ; which he refuſed, faying, He 
believed ſo too; for he had never ſeen any man in 
his life who looked de dance ſo well as de gentle- 
man. He then ſtepped forwards to take Adams by 
the hand, which the latter haſtily withdrew, and at 
the ſame time clenching his fiſt, adviſed him not to 
carry the jeit too far, for he would- not endure ny" 

put upon. The dancing- maſter no ſooner ſaw the fi 
than he prudently retired out of its reach, and ſtood 
aloof, mimicking Adams, whoſe eyes were fixed on 
him, not gueſſing what he was at, but to avoid his 
laying hold on him, which he had once attempted. In 
the mean while, the captain perceiving an opportuni- 
ty, pinned a cracker or devil to the caſſock, and then 
lighted it with their little ſ\moaking-candle. Adams be- 
ing a firanger to this ſport, and believing he had been 
blown up in reality, ſtarted from his chair, and jump- 
ed about the room, to the infinite joy of the behold- 
ers, who declared, he was the beſt dancer in the uni- 
verſe. As ſoon as the devil had done tormenting him, 
and he had a little recovered his confuſion, he returned 
to the table, ſtanding up in the poſture of one who 
intended to make a s They all cried out, Hear 
him, hear him; and he then ſpoke in the following 
manner: Sir, I am ſorry to ſee one to whom Pro- 
vidence hath been fo bountiful in beſtowing his fa- 
vours, make fo ill and ungrateful a return for them; 
for, though you have not infulted me yourſelf, it is 
vieble you have delighted in thoſe that do it; nor 
have once difcouraged the many rudeneſſes which 
have been ſhewn towards me; indeed, towards 
yourſelf, if you rightly underſtood them; for I 
am your gueſt, and, by the laws of hoſpitality, en- 
titled to your protection. One gentleman hath 
thought proper to produce fome poetry upon me; 
of which I hall only ſay, that J had rather be the 
ſubject thun the compoicr. He hat li been pleaſed to 
treat me with diſreſpect as & garſon. I ayprehend 
6 my 
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my order is not the object of ſcorn, nor that I can 
become ſo, unleſs by being a diſgrace to it, which ! 
hope poverty will never be called. Another gentle. 
man indeed hath repeated ſome ſentences, where the 
order itſelf is mentioned with contempt. He ſays 
they are taken from plays. I am ſure ſuch plays 
© are a ſcandal to the government which permits 
© them, and curſed will be the nation where they are 
* repreſented, How others have treated me, I need 
* not obſerve; they themſelves, when they reflec, 
* mult allow the behaviour to be as improper to my 
© years as to my cloth. You found me, Sir, travel. 
ling with two of my pariſhioners, (I onut your 
* hounds falling on me; for I have quite forgiven it, 
© whether it proceeded from the wantonacls or ne- 
gligence of the huntſman), my appearance might 
« very well perſuade you, that your invitation was an 
act of charity, though, in reality, we were well pro- 
« vided; yes, Sir, if we had had an hundred miles to tra- 
© vel, we had ſufficient to bear our expences in a noble 
manner.“ (At which words, he produced the hait- 
ginnea which was found in the balket). I do not 
* 
6 
6 
0 
c 
c 
« 
« 
4 
4 
6 
6 


. 


ſhew you this out of oftentation of riches, but to 
convince you I ſpeak truth. Your ſeating me 4 
your table was an honour which I did not ambi- 
tiouſly affect, When I was here, I endeavoured to 
behave towards you with the utmoit reſpect ; it ! 
have failed, it was not with defign z nor could l, 
certainly, ſo far be guilty as to deſerve the injults 
I have ſuffered. If they were meant, therefore, either 
to my order or my poverty, (and you ſee I am not 
very poor), the ſhame doth not ly at my door, ard 
I heartily pray that the (lin may be averted from 
yours.“ He thus finiſhed, and received a general 
clap from the whole company. Then the gentle— 
men of the houſe told him, He was ſorry for what 


lad happened ; that he could not accuſe him of 
* ., * 1 
any ſhare in it: that the verſes were, as himſcif 


6 

c 

had well obſerved, to bad, that he might caſiiy au- 

© ſwer them; and for the ſerpent, it was undoubtediz 

© a very great affront done him by the dancing-ma— 

ſter; fur which, it ue well threched him, as he de 
6 ſcrecu, 
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e ſerved, he ſhould be very much pleaſed to ſee it.” 
(in which probably he ſpoke truth.) Adams an- 
ſwered, © Whoever had done it, it was not his pro- 
« feſſion to puniſh him that way; but for the perſon 
© whom he had accuſed, I am a witneſs,” ſays he, of 
© his innocence; for I had my eye on him all the while. 
« Whoever he was, God forgive him, and beſtow 
on him a little more ſenſe, as well as humanity.' 
The captain anſwered, with a ſurly look and accent, 
That he hoped he did not mean to refle& on him; 
dn him, he had as much imanity as another, and 
© if any man ſaid he had not, he would convince him 
of his miſtake by cutting his throat.“ Adams ſmil- 
ing, ſaid, © He believed he had ſpoke right by acci- 
dent.“ To which the captain returned, What 
do you mean by my ſpeaking right? if you was 
not a parſon, I would not take theſe words; but 
your gown protects you. If any man who wears a 
* ſword bad ſaid fo much, IT had pulled him by the 
« noſe before this.” Adams replied, „If he attempt- 
© ed any rudeneſs to his perſon, he would not find any 
protection for himſelf in his gown ;? and clenching 
his fiſt, declared, He had threſhed many a ſtouter 
man.“ The gentleman did all he could to encou— 
rage this 3 diſpoſition in Adams, and was in 
hopes to have produced a battle : but he was diſap- 
pointed ; for the captain made no other anſwer than 
It is very well you are a parſon;? and fo drinkin 
off a bumper to old mother church, ended the diſpute, 
Then the doctor, who had hitherto been ſilent, nrd 
who was the graveſt, but moſt miſchievous dog of 
all, in a very pompous ſpeech highly applauded what 
Adams had ſaid ; and as much diſcommended the 
behaviour to him. He proceeded to encomiums cn 
the church and poverty; and laſtly, recommended 
forgiveneſs of what had paſſed, to Adams, who im- 
mediately an{wered, That every thing was forgiven” 
and, in the warmth of his goodneſs, he filled a bum- 
per of ſtrong beer, (a liquor he preferred to wine) 
and drank a health to the whole company, ſhaking 
the captain and the poet heartily by the hand, and 
addreſſing himſelf with great reſpe& to the doctor; 


who 
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who indeed had not laughed outwardly at any thing 
that paſſed, us he had a perfect command of his muſ- 
cles, and could Jaugh inwardly without betraying the 
leaſt ſymptoms in his countenance. The Doctor 
now began a ſecond formal ſpeech, in which he de. 


claimed againſt all levity of converſation, and what | 


is uſually called mirth. He ſaid, There were a. 
« 


muſements fitted for perſons of all ages and de- 
grees, from the rattle to the diſcuſſing a point of 


philoſophy, and that men diſcovered themſelves 


ments; for,” ſays he, as it muſt greatly raiſe our 
expectation of the future conduct and life of boys, 
whom in their tender years we perceive inſtead of 
taw or balls, or other childiſh play-things, to chooſe, 
at their leiſure- hours, to exerciſe their genius in 
contentions of wit, learning and ſuch like; ſo 
muſt it inſpire one with equal contempt of a man, 
if we ſhould diſcover him playing at taw or other 
« childiſh play.“ Adams highly commended the doc- 
tor's opinion, and ſaid, He had often wondered at 


G 0 ®. 9 =. 


« ſome paſlages in ancient authors, where Scipio, 
Pauag P10, Wt 


« L#lius, and other great men, were repreſented to 
© have paſſed many hours in amuſements of the moi 
« trifling kind.“ The doctor replied, « He had by 
* him an old Greek manuſcript where a favourite 
diverſion of Socrates was recorded.“ Ay,” ſays the 


Parſon eagerly, I ſhould be moſt infinitely obliged Þ 
or the favour of peruling it.” The doctor 
promiſed to ſend it him, and farther ſaid, « That he 


« to you 


believed he could deſcribe it. I think,” ſays bs 
as near as I can remember, it was this. There 
was a throne erected, on one fide of which fat 3 
king, and on the other a queen, with their guards 
and attendants ranged on both ſides ; to them was 


ways uſed to perform himſelf ; and when he was led 


o 
. 
4 
5 
introduced an ambaſſador, which part Socrates a- Þ 
c ; 
* 
o 


up to the footiteps of the throne, he addreſſed him, 


ſelf to the monarchs in ſome grave ſpeech, full of 
virtue, and goodneſs, and morality, and ſuch like 
After which he was ſeated between the King and 


£ queen, and royally entertained, This I thin 2 
the 


in _— more than in the choice of their amuſe- Þ 
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the chief part. Perhaps, I may have forgot ſome 
© particulars ;- for it is long ſince I read it.“ Adams 
ſaid, © It was indeed a diveriion worthy the relaxation 
of ſo great a man; and thought ſomething reſem- 
bling it ſhonld be inſtituted among our gicat men, 
« inftead of cards and other idle paltime, in which, 
he was informed, they trifled away too mock of their 
lives.“ He added, The Chriſt ian religion was a 
© nobler ſubject for theſe ſpeeches than any Sgernte: 
could have invented.“ The gentleman of the howue 
approved what Mr. Adams ſaid, and gel- ted, © He 
was reſolved to perform the ceremony this very even- 
ing.“ To which the doctor objecte?, ns no one was 
prepared with a ſpeech, „unleſs,“ ſaid he, {turning 
to Adams with a gravity of countenance which would 
have deceived a more knowing man) + 
© ſermon about you, DoQor.?—* Sir,“ {ar 
I never travel without one, ſor fear of what may 
happen.“ He was cafily prevailed on by his worthy 
friend, as he now called the doctor, to undertake tlie 
part of the ambaſſador ; ſo that the gentleman ſent 
immediate orders to have the throne erected ; which 
was performed before they had drank two botties : 
and perhaps the reader will hereatter have no great 
rcalon to admire the nimbleneſs of the fervant:. In- 
deed, to conſeſs the truth, the throne was no more 
than tins : there was a great tub of water provided, 
on each fide of which were placed two flog!s raifcd 
higher than the ſurface of the tub, and over the whole 
was laid a blanket ; on theſe ſtools. were placed the 
king and ' queen, namely, the maſter of the houſe, 
and the captain. And now the ambaſiaddlor was in- 
troduced, between the poet and the doctor, who, 
having read his ſermon, to the great entertainment or 
all preſent, was led up to his place, and ſcated between 
their majeſties. They immediately roſe up, when 
the blanket, wanting its ſupports at either end, gave 
way, and fouſed Adams over head and cats in the 
water : the captain made his eſcape, but unluckily the 
gentleman himſelf not being as nimble as he ought, 
Adams caugl:t hold of Fan before he dcſcended 


from his throne, and pulled him in with him, to the 
entire 
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entire ſecret ſatisfaction of all the company. Adams, 
after ducking the {quire twice or thrice, leapt out of 
the tub, and looked ſharp for the doctor, whom he 
would certainly have conveyed to the ſame place of 
honour ; but he had wiſely withdrawn : he then ſearch— 
ed for his crabllick, and having found that, as well 
as his fellow-travellers, he declared he would not ſtay 
a moment longer in ſuch a houſe. He then departed, 
without taking leave of his hoſt, whom he had ex- 
acted a more ſevere revenge on than he intended : for 
as he did not uſe ſuſſicient care to dry himſelf in time, 
he caught a cold by the accident, which threw him 
into a fever, that had like to have colt him his life, 


CHAT YH 


Mic ſame readers will think too ſhort, and others lig 
long. 


DAMS, and Joſeph, who was no leſs enraged 
than his friend at the treatment he met with, 
went out with their ſticks in their hands, and carried 
olf Fanny notwithitanding the oppoſition of the ſer— 
vants, who did all, without proceeding to violence, in 
their power to detain them. They walked as falt as 
they could, not ſo much from any apprehenſion of be- 
ing purſued, as that Mr. Adams might Ly exerciſe 
prevent any harm from the water. Lʒhe gentleman, 
who had given ſuch orders to his fervavts concerning 
Fanny, that he did not in the leaſt fear her getting a- 
way, no ſooner heard that ſhe was gone, than he began 
to rave, and immediately diſpatched ſeveral with or- 
ders, either to bring her back, or never return. The 
poct, the player, and all but the dancing-malter and 
doctor, went on this errand. 

The night was very dark, in which our friends 
began their journey ; however, they made ſuch ex- 
pedition that they foon arrived at an inn, which was 
at ſeven miles diſtance. Here they unanimouſly 
conſented to paſs the evening; Mr. Adams being 


now as dry as he was before he had ſet out on his em- 
baſſy. 


This 
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This inn, which indeed we might call an ale-honſe, 
nad not the words The New Inn, been writ on the 
lion, afforded them no better proviſion than bread 
and cheeſe, and ale; on which, however, they made 
a very comfortable meal: for hunger is better than a 
French cook. | 

They had no ſooner ſupped, than Adams, return- 
ing thanks to the Almighty for his food, declared he 
had ate his homely commons with much greater ſari! - 
faction than his ſplended dinner, and expreſſed great 
contempt for the folly of mankind, who facriticed 
their hopes of heaven to the acquiſition of vaſt wealth; 
ſince ſo much comfort was to be found in the humble 
{tate and the loweſt proviſion. “ Very true, Sir,“ ſays 
a grave man, who ſat ſmoaking his pipe by the fire, 
and who was a traveller as well as himſelf, I have 
often been as much ſurpriſed as you are, when 1 
* conſider the value which mankind in general ſet on 
* riches ; ſince every day's experience ſhews us how 
little is in their power; for what indeed truly deſi- 
rable can they beſtow on us? Can they give beauty 
to the deformed, ſtrength to the weak, or health 
to the infirm ? Surely, if they could, we ſhould not 
ſee ſo many. ill-favoured faces hunting the aſſem— 
blies of the great, nor would ſuch numbers of feebl : 
wretches langniſh in their coaches and palaces. No, 
not the wealth of a kingdom can purchaſe any 
paint to drefs pale nel in the bloom of that 
young maiden, nor any drugs to equip diſeaſe with 
the vigour of that young man. Do not riches 
bring us ſolicitude inſtead of reſt, envy inſtead of 
affection, and danger inſtead of. fafety ? Can they 
« prolong their own poſleſiion, or lengthen his days 
* who enjoys them? So far otherwiſe, that the ſloth, 
the luxury, the care which attend them, ſhorten the 
« lives of millions, and bring them with pain and mi- 
« {ery to an vntimely grave. Where then is their va- 
lue, if they can neither embelliſh, or ſtrengthen our 
forms, {weeten or prolong our lives? A Aain—Can 
they adorn the mind more than the body ? Do thev 
not rather {well the heart with vanity, puff up the 
* checks with pride, ſhut our cars to every call o: 

2 2 virtue, 
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« viitue, and onr bowels to every motive of 'compal. 
ſion!' © Gire me vour hand, brother, ſaid Adams, 
i a rapture 3 „for | ſuppoſe you are a clergyman,” 

No truly, anſwered the other, (indeed he was a 
prieſt of the church of Rome; but thoſe who under. 
Hand our laws, will not wonder he was not no 
to own it.) © Whatever you are,” cries Adams, * you 
© have ipoken my ſentiments: I beheve | have preach- 
ed every ſyllable of your ſpeech twenty times over: 
for it hath always appeared to me cater for a cable. 
rope (which by the way is the true rendering of that 
* word we have tran{Jated Camel) to go through the 
« eve of a needle, than oy a rich man to get into the 
« ki; igdom of heaven.“ „That, Sir, ſaid the other, 
„vill be eaſily granted you by divines, and is de- 
pforably true: but as the proſpect of our good at 
* a diſtance doth not ſo forcibly affect us, it might be 
+ of ſome ſervice to mankind to be made thoroughly 
ſenſible, which | think they might be with very 
little ſerious attention, that even the bleſſings of 
this world are not to be purchaſed with riches. A 
doctrine iu my opinion, not only metaphyſically, 
« bat, if l way fo o Jays mathematical ly demonſtrable; 


© ond vent eh | bave been always ſo perfectly convin- 
ed of, thot J 1. we a contempt for nothing fo much 
« as fo ok Adams now began a Jong diſcourſe; 


Dat as molt wich he fad occurs among many au— 
tharz who have cn ed this ſubject, I ſhall omit 1n- 
ſerting it. During its continuance, Jofeph and Fanny 
retired to relt, and the hoſt likewile left the room. 
When the Eng lith Parſon had concluded, the Romiſh 
refuined the diſcourſe, which he continued with great 
Þiterneſy and L1YCEUVE 3 and at lalt ended, by de- 
eng Adams 1 lend him cighteen— pence to pay his 
reckoning ; promiſing, if he never paid him, he 
tz ht be allure of his prayers. The good man an: 
ſwered, that ciczliteen— pence would be too little to 
carry him any very loug journey; that he had halt 
a guinen in his pocket, which he would divide with 
him. He then fell to ſearching his pockets, but 
could find no money; for indeed the company with 
whom he Ciued, had pass one jeſt upon him which 
we 
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we did not then enumerate, and had picked his 
packet of all that treaſure which he had ſo olenta- 
tiouſſy produced. 

« Þleſs me,” cried Adams, * I have certainly Joit 
© jt ; I can never my ſpent it. Sir, as I am a Cbri- 
« itian, 1 had a whole halt-guinea in my pocket this 
morning, and 12 80 not now a fingle halfpenny of 
© it left, Sure the devil mult have taken it from 
me.“ Sir,“ anſwered the the prieſt, ſmiling, “ you 
need make no excuſes; if you are not willing to 
lend me the money, I am contented.“ Sir,“ Tries 
Adams, if I had the greateſt ſum in the world; ay, 
if J had ten pounds about me, I would beſtow it ail 
« to reſcue any Chriſtian from diſtreſs. I am more 
© vexed at my loſs on your account than my own. 
Was ever any thing lo unlucky ? becauſe I have no 
money in my pocket, I hall be tuſpected to be no 
« Chrittian.? Lam more-unlucky,” quoth the other, 
* if you are as generous as you fay : for really a 
© erown would have made me nappy, and conveyed 
* me in plenty to the place I am going, which is not 
above twenty miles off, and where I can arrive by 
* to-morrow uwight. LI aſſure you I am not accultem- 
ed to. travel pennyleſs. J am but juſt arrived in 
England; and we were forced by a ſtorm in our 
6 paſt; Ze to throw all we had over-board. I don't 
6 uf pect but this fellow will take my word tor the 
« trifle I owe him; but I hate to appear fo mean as 
to confeſs myſelt oithout a ſhilling to fuch people : 
for theſe, and indeed too many others, know little 
difference in their eftimation between a begger and 
a thief? However, he thought he ſhould 'de 'a} bet- 
ter with the hott that evening than the next morning; 


8 
he therefore reſolved to ſet out immedi ately, not witt- 
ſtanding the darkneſs ; and, accordingly, as ſcon as 


the holt returned, he communicated to bim the fitua- 
tion of his aflairs; upon which the hoſt (cratching 
his head, anſwered, Why, 1 do not know, ma- 
lter, if it be fo, aud you have no money, I mul 
truit, I think, though I had rather always have 
ready money if 1 could; but, marry, you look like 
ſo honeſt a geutleman, that L don't fear your paying 
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wo, if it was twenty times as much.“ The pri} 
ide no reply, but taking leave of him and Adams 
as kaſt as he could, not without confuſion, and per- 


haps with ſome diſtruſt of Adams's fincerity, de- 


Pure ted, 

He was no ſooner gone than the hoſt fell a fha ing 
his head, and declared, If he had ſuſpected the fellg 
had no mone F , he would not have drawn him a fople fo 
drop of Arink ; ſaying, | e di{narred of ever fecing iT 
Face again; 125 that ke looked like act onfounded 
vogue, Rabbit the fellow,“ crics he, * 1 thonght 
by is talking ſo much about riches, that he had x 
* hundred ponds at ſeaſt in his poeket.“ Adams chid 
him for his Culpicions, which he ſaid were not be— 
wing a Chriſtian z and then, without reflecting on 
is lole, or conſidering how he himſelf ſhould depart 
us the morn, he retired to a very homely bed, as 

„is compautons had before; however health and fa— 
owe Gave them a ſweeter *C epoſe than is often in the 


puwer ot velvet and down to beſtow. 


. 


Containing es ſur prijng and bloody adventures as can 6: 
Gd in this, or perk aps any other authentic hiſtory. 


| 5 was almoſt morning, when Joſeph Andrews,. 


wioſe eyes the thoughts of his dear Fanny had 
opened, as he lay fondly meditating on that lovely 
ereature, heard a violent knocking at the door over 
which he lay. He preſently jumped out of bed, and 
opening the window, was aſked, If there were no tra- 
vellers tu the houſe? and prefeutly, by another voice, 
If two men and a young woman had not taken vp there 
their lodging that night? Though he knew "not the 
voices * began to entertain a ſuſpicion of the truth; 
for 3 he had received ſome information from ore 
of the ſervants of the ſquire's houſe, of his defign ; 
and anfwered in the negative. One of the ſervants 
who knew the hoſt well, called out to him by his 
name, 'uil as be had opened another window, and 
aſked bim the ſaine queſtion; to which he anſwered 


m the allitmative. O ho 1 laid another; have we 
6 fonnt 
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found you ? and ordered the hoſt to come Town and 
open his door. Fanny, who was as Wake ful as Jo- 
ſeph, naͤ ſooner heard all this, than ſhe Jeaped from 
her bed, and haſtily putting on ker gown and pett1- 
coats, ran as fail as poſſible to Joſeph's room, who then 
was almoſt dreſſed : he immediately let her in, and em- 
bracing her with the molt paſſionate tenderneſs, bid 
her fear nothing, for that he would die in her de- 
| © Is that a reaſon why 1 ſhould not fear,” ſays 
he, 4 when 1 ſhould loſe what is carer to me than 
the whole world ? Joſeph then kiſſiug her hand, fat 
he could almoſt thank the occaſion which had extorted 
from her a tenderneſs ſhe would never indulge him 
with before. He then ran and waked his bed-tellow 
Adams, who was yet faſt afleer, notwithſtanding many 
calls from Joſeph : but was no ſooner made ſenfible 
of the danger, than he leaped from his bed, with- 
out conſidering the preſence of Fanny, who haſtily 
turned her face from him, and enjoyed a double be- 
nefit from the dark, which as it would have, prevent- 
ed any offence to an innocence leis pure, or a mode- 
ity leſs delicate, ſo it concealed even thoſe blufhes 
which were raiſed in her, 
Adams had ſoon put on all his cloaths but his 
hreeches, which in the hurry he forgot; however, 
they were pretty well ſupplied by the length of his 


1 
1 
4 
. 


other garments : and now the houſe-door being open- 


ed, the captain, the poet, the player, and three ſer— 
vants came in. The captain told the hott, that two 
fellows who were in his 1ouſe, had run away with a 
voung woman; and dehired to know in which room 
the lay. The hoſt, who preſently believed the itory, 
directed them, and inſtautly the captain and poet, joſt- 
ling one another, ran up. The poet, who was the 
nimbleſt, entering the chamber frit, ſearched the bed 
and every other part, but to no purpoſe; the bird was 
flown, as the impatient reader, who might otherwiſe 
have been in pain for her, was before advertiſed. 
They then inquired where the men lay, and were ap- 
proaching the chamber, when Joſeph roared out in a 
loud voice, that he would ſhoot the firſt man who 
offered to attack the door. The captain inquired 


what 
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what fire-arms they had? to which the hoſt anſwered, 
He believed they had none; nay, he was amol con. 
vinced of it: for he had heard one aſk the other in the 
evening, what they ſhould have done, if they hal 
been overtaken when they had no arms? to which 
the other an{wered, they would have defended them— 
ſclves with their ſticks as long as they were able, and 
God would afiiſt a juſt cauſe. This ſatisfied the cap. 
taiu, but not the poet, who prudently retreated dow 
ſtairs, fing It was his buſineſs to record great ac. 
tions, and not to do them. The captain was no ſoone: 
well fatisfied that there were no fire. arms, than hid. 
ding deliance to gun-powder, and ſwearing he loved :: 
ſmeil of it, he ordered the ſervants to follow muy 
and marching boldly up, immediately attempted to 
force the door, which the ſervants ſoon helped him t9 
accompliſh. When it Was opened, they Guicover: a 
the enemy drawn up three deep; Adams in the front, 
and Fanny in the rear. The captain told Adlan ns, 
that if they would go all back to the houſe again, 
they ſhould be civilly treated: but unleſs they con- 
ſ-ated, he had orders to carry the young lady with 
him, whom there was great reaſon to believe they had 
ſtolen from her parents; for notwith landing her dil. 
guiſe, her air, which ſhe could not conceal, ſuſſicl- 
ently diſcovered her birth to be inhuctcly ſuperior to 
theirs. Fanny buriling into tears, lolcmaly alfured 
him he was miltaken ; that ſhe was a poor helple!: 
foundling, aud had no relation in the world hic! 
ſhe knew of; and throwing herlelf on her Knees; 
begged that he would not attempt to take her from 
Ler friends, who, {he was convinced, would die befor: 
they would loſe her; which Adams confirmed wit. 
words not far from amounting to an outh. The cap: 
tain ſwore he had no leifure to talk, and bidding the 


thank themſelves for what happened, he ordo Fed the 


ſervants to fall on, at the ſame time endeavoming ©» 
paſs by Adams, in order to lay hold on Lanny; bit 

the parſon interrupting him, received a blow from 
one of them, which, without conſidering Wee Þ 
came, he returned to the captain, and gave Lim > 


dexterous a knock in that part of the ſtomach, Which 
15 
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is vulgarly called the pit, that he ſtaggered ſome paces 
backwerds. 'The captain, who was not accuſtomed 
ty this kind of play, and who wiſely apprehended the 
conſequence of fuch another blow, two of them feem- 
ing to him equal to a thruſt through the body, drew 
forth his hanger, as Adams approached him, and was 
levelling a blow at his head, which would probably 
have Glenced the preacher for ever, had not Joſeph in 
that inſtant lifted up a certain huge ſtone-pot of the 
chamber with one hand, which ſix beaus could not 
have lifted with both, and diſcharged it, together 
with the contents, full in the captain's face, The up- 
lifted hanger dropped from his hand, and he fell pro- 
{trate on the floor with a lumpiſh noiſe, and his half- 
pence rattled in his pocket; the red liquor which his 
veins contained, and the white liquor which the pot 
contained ran in one ftream down his face and his 
clothes. Nor had Adams quite eſcaped, ſome of the 
water having in its paſſage ſhed its honours on his 
head, and began to trickle down the wrinkles or ra- 
ther furrows of his cheeks, when one of the ſervants 
ſnatching a mop out of a pail of water which had al- 
ready done its duty in waſhing the houſe, puſhed it 
in the parſon's face; yet could he not bear him down; 
for the parſon, wreſting the mop from the fellow with 
one hand, with the other brought his enemy as low 
as the carth, having given him a ſtroke over that part 
of the face, where, in ſome men of pleaſure, the na- 
tural and artificial noſes are conjoined. 

Hitherto Fortune ſeemed to incline the victory 
on the travellers fide, when, according to her cuſtom, 
ihe began to ſhew the fickleneſs of her diſpoſition : 
tor now the hoft entering the field, or rather chamber 
of battle, flew directly at Joſeph, and darting his head 
into his ſtomach (for he was a ſtout fellow, and an 
expert boxer) almoſt ſtaggered him; but Joſeph ſtep- 
ping one leg back, did with his left hand fo chuck 
him under the chin that he reeled. The youth was 
prin his blow with his right hand, when he re- 
ceived from one of the ſervants ſuch a ſtroke with a 
cudgel on his temples, that it inſtantly deprived 

him 
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him of ſenſe, and he meaſured his length on the 
ground. 

Fanny rent the air with her cries, and Adams was 
coming to the aſſiſtance of Joſeph : but the two ſer— 
ving men and the hoſt now fell on him, and ſoon ſub- 
dued him, though he fought like a madman, and 
looked ſo black with the impreflions he had received 
from the mop, that Don Quixote would certainly 
have taken him for an inchanted moor. But now fol- 
lows the moſt tragical part; for the captain was riſen 
again z and lecing Joſeph on the floor, and Adams 
ſecured, he inſtantly laid hold on Fanny, and with 
the aſſiſtance of the poet and player, who hearing the 
battle was over, were now come up, dragged her, 
crying and tearing her hair, from the ſight of her Jo- 
ſeph, and with a perfect deafneſs to all her entreaties, 
carried her down flairs by violence, and fatened her 
on the player's horſe ; and the captain, mounting his 
own, and leading that on which this poor miſerable 
wretch was, departed without any more conlideration 
of her cries than a butcher hath for thoſe of a lamb ; 
for indeed his thoughts were entertained only with 
the degree of favour which he promiſed himſelf from 
the ſquire on the ſucceſs of this adventure. 

The ſervants, who were ordered to ſecure Adams 
and Joſeph as ſafe as poſſible, that the ſquire might 
receive no interruption to his defign on poor Fanny, 
immediately, by the poets advice, tied Adams to one 


of the bed-poſts, as they did Joſeph on the other fide, 


as ſoon as they could bring him to himſelf ; and then 
leaving them together, back to back, and defiring 
the hoſt not to ſet them at liberty, nor to go near them 
till he had farther orders, they departed towards 
their malter; but happened to take a different road 
from that which the captain had fallen into. 
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HA. 


A diſcourſe betaucen the poet and player ; of ud ether 
uſe in this hiſtory, but to divert the reader. | 


EFORE we proceed any farther in this trage- 
dy, we ſhall leave Mr. Joſeph and Mr. Adams to 


themſelves, and imitate the wiſe conductors of the 


ſtage; who, in the midſt of a grave action, entertain 


vou with ſome excellent piece of ſatire or humour 
called a dance. Which piece, indeed, is therefore 
danced, and not ſpoke, as it is delivered to the audi- 
ence by perſons whoſe thinking faculty is by moſt peo- 
ple held to ly in their heels; and to whom, as well 
as heroes, who think with their hands, Nature hath 
only given heads for the fake of conformity, and as 

they are of uſe in dancing, to hang their hats on. 
The poet, addreſſing the player, proceeded thus: 
As I was ſaying” 745 they had been at this diſ- 
courſe all the time of the engagement above ſtairs), 
the reaſon you have no good new plays is evident; 
it is from your diſcouragement of authors. Gentle- 
men will not write, Sir, they will not write with- 
out the expectation of fame or profit, or, perhaps, 
both. Plays are like trees, which will not grow 
without nouriſhment ; but, like muſhrooms, they 
ſhoot up ſpontaneouſly, as it were, in a rich ſoit. 
The muſes, like vines, may be pruned, but not 
with a hatchet. The town, like a peeviſh child, 
knows not what it defires, and is always beſt plca- 
ſed with a rattle. A farce-writer hath indecd ſome 
chance for ſucceſs; but they have loſt all taſte for 
the ſublime. Though I believe one reaſon of their 
« depravity is the badneſs of the actors. If a man 
«* writes like an angel, Sir, thoſe fellows know not 
* how to give a ſentiment utterance.” Not ſo fait, 
ſays the player, „the modern actors are as good at 
* leaſt as their authors, nay, they come nearer their 
© illuſtrious predeceffors, and J expect a Booth on the 
ſtage again, ſooner than a Shakeſpeare or an Otway ; 
and, indeed, I may turn your obſervations againſt 
you, and with truth ſay, that the reaſon no authors 
are 
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are encouraged, is, becauſe we have no good new 


plays.“ I have not affirmed the contrary,” ſaid the 


Poet ; but I am ſurpriſed you grow ſo warm; you 


"5 3 , WE + =. = Th 5 ME _ _ 


cannot imggine yourſelf interetted in this diſpute, 
I hope you+have a better opinion of my taite, than 
to apprehend I ſquinted at yourſelf, No, Sir, if 
we had ſix ſuch actors as you, we ſhould ſoon rival 
the Bettertons and Sandfords of former times; for, 
without a compliment to you, I think it impoſlible 
for any one to have excelled you in moſt of your 
parts: nay, it is a ſolemn truth, and 1 have heard 
many, and all great judges, expreſs as much ; and 
you will pardon me if I tell you, I think every 
time J have ſeen you lately, you have conſtantly ac- 
quired ſome new excellence, like a ſnowbail. You 
have deceived me in my eſtimation of perfection, and 
have outdone what I thought inimitable.“ „Lon 
are as little intereſted,” anſwered the player, „in 
what I have ſaid of other poets ; for d—n me, it 
there are not many flrokes, ay, whole ſcenes in 
your laſt tragedy, which at leaſt equal Shakeſpeare. 
There is a delicacy of ſentiment, a dignity of ex- 
preſſion in it, which I will own many of our gentle- 
men did not do adequate jultice to. To confefs 
the truth, they are bad enough, and I pity an au- 
thor who is preſent at the murder of his works. — 
Nay, it is but feldom that it can happen,“ returned 


the poct; * the works of molt modern authors, lisc 


dead-born children, cannot be murdered, It is 
ſuch wretched, half-begotten, half-writ, lifeleſs, ſpi- 
ritleſs, low, grovelling ſtuff, that I almoſt pity the 
actor who is obliged to get it by heart, which muſt 
be almoſt as difficult to remember as words in a lan- 
guage you do not underſtand.“ I am ſure,” faid 


the player, if the ſentences. have little meaning 


Bs es... , , 


when they are writ, when they are ſpoken they have 
leſs. I know ſcarce one who ever lays an emphalis 
right, and much leſs adapts his action to his cha- 
racter. I have ſeen a tender lover in an attitude of 
fighting with his miſtreſs, and a brave hero ſuing to 
his enemy with his ſword in his hand I don't care 
to abuſe my profeſſion ; but rot me, if in my heart I 

am 
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am not inclined to the poet's ſide,” It is rather 
generous in you than juſt,“ ſaid the poet; * and 
though 1 hate to ſpeak ill of any perſon's produc- 
tion; nay, I never do it, nor will, — but yet, to do 
juſtice to the actors, what could Booth or Betterton 
have made of ſuch horrible ſtuff as Fenton's Mari- 
amne, Froud's Philotas, or Mallet's Eurydice, or 
thoſe low, dirty, laſt dying ſpeeches, which a fel- 
low in the city or Wapping, your Dillo or Lillo, 
what was his name, called 'Tragedies ? Very 
well,“ ſays the player, and pray what do you think 
of ſach fellows as Quin and Delane, or that face- 
making puppy young Cibber, that ill-look'd auß 
Macklin, or that ſaucy ſlut Mrs. Clive ! What wor 
would they make with your Shakeſpears, Otways, 
and Lees? How would thoſe harmonious lines of 
the laſt come from their tongues ?. 


— No more ; fer I diſdain 

All pamp when thou art by — far be the noiſe 
Of Kings and crowns from us, whoſe gentle fouls 
Gur kinder fates have ſteer'd another way. 
Free as the foreſt birds well pair together, 
Without remem#” ring who our fathers were : 
Fly to the arbours, grote, and flow'ry meads, 
There in ſaſt murmurs interchange our ſoulrs 
Together drink the cryſtal of the flream, 

Or taſte the yellow fruit which Autumn yield;. 
And when the golden evening calls us home, 
Wing to our downy neſts, and ſleep till morn. 


« Or how would this diſdain of Otway, 
* Whyd be that forliſh, fardid thing, calld man!“ 
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Hold, hold, hold,“ ſaid the poet, do repeat that 
tender ſpeech in the third act of my play which you 
* made ſuch a figure in. — I would willingly,” ſaid 
the player, but I have forgot 1t.'—+ Ay, you was 
not quite perfect enough in it when you played it, 
cries the poet, or you would have had ſuch an ap- 


plauſe as was never given on the ſtage ; an applauſe 


I was extremely concerned for your loſing.—“ Sure,? 
lays the player, if I remember, hat was hiſſed more 


A 3 than 
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than any paſſage in the whole play. — Ay, your 
ſpeaking it was hiſs'd,“ ſaid the poet. My ſpeaking 
it!“ ſaid the player.—* I mean your not ſpeaking 
it, ſaid the poet. You was out, and then they 
hiſs'd.“—“ They hiſs'd, and then I was out, if I re- 
member,“ anſwered the player; and 1 muſt fay this 
for myſelf, that the whole audience allowed I did 
your part juſtice : ſo don't lay the damnation of 
your play to my account.“ I don't know, what 
you mean by damnation,” replied the poet. Why, 


© you know it was acted but one night,” cried the 
player. No,“ ſaid the poet, you and the whole 
4 
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tempted to anſwer, when they were interrupted, and 


town were enemies; the pit were all my enemies; 
fellows that would cut my throat, if the fear of 
hanging did not reſtrain them. All taylors, Sir, all 
taylors.'—* Why ſhould the taylors be fo angry 
with you ?? cries the player. * I ſuppoſe you don't 
employ ſo many in making your cloaths.* Ib ad- 
mit your jeſt,* anſwered the poet; © but you re- 
member the affair as well as myſelf; you know 
there was a party in the pit and upper-gallery would 
not ſuffer it to be given out again; though much, 
ay infinitely, the majority, all the boxes in particu- 
lar, were defirous of it ; nay, moſt of the ladies 
{wore they never would come to the houſe till it was 
acted again. Indeed I muſt own their policy was 

ood, in not letting it be given out a ſecond time 
for the raſcals knew, if it had gone a ſecond night, 
it would have run fifty : for, f ever there was di- 
ſtreſs in a tragedy—I am not fond of my own per- 
formance 3 but if I ſhould tell you what the beſt, 
judges ſaid of it Nor was it entirely owing to 
my enemies neither, that it did not ſucceed on the 
ſtage as well as it hath ſince among the polite rea- 
ders ; for you can't fay it had juſtice done it by the 

erformers.'— I think,“ anſwered the player, the 
performers did the diſtreſs of it juſtice : for I am 
ſure we were in dillreſs enough, who were pelted 
with oranges all the laſt act; we all imagined if 
would have been the laſt act of our lives.” 

The poet, whoſe fury was now raiſed, had juſt at- 
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an end put to their diſcourſe by an accident; which, 
if the reader js impatient to know, he mult ſkip over 
the next chapter, which 1s a ſort of counter-part to this, 
and contains ſome of the beſt and pravelt matters in 
the whole book, being a diſcourſe between Parſon A- 


braham Adams and Mr. Joſeph Andrews. 
CAP... XL 


Containing the exhortations of Parſen Adams to his 
friend in afflition ; calculated for the inſtruttion and 
improvement of the reader. 


OSEPH no ſooner came perfectly to himſelf, 

than perceiving his miſtreſs gone, he bewailed 
her loſs with groans, which would have pierced any 
heart but thoſe which are poſſeſſed by ſome pcople, 
and are made of a certain compoſition, not unhke 
flint in its hardneſs, and other properties; for you 
may ſtrike fire from them, which will dart through 
the eyes, but thev can never diſtil one drop of water 
the ſame way. His own, poor youth, was of a ſofter 
compoſition; and, at thoſe words, O my dear Fan- 
* ny! O my love! ſnall I never, never ice thee more!“ 
his eyes overflowed with tears, which would have be- 
come any thing but a hero. In a word, his deſpair 
was more ealy to be conceived than related 

Mr. Adams, after many groans, fitting with his 
back to joſeph, began thus, in a ſorrowful tone: © You 
© cannot imagine, my good child, that I entirely 
blame theſe hrit agonies of your grief; for, when 
© misfortunes attack us by ſurprite, it muſt require 
© iufinitely more learning than you are maſter of to 
« refill them: but it is the buſineſs of a man and 
« a Chriſtian, to ſummon resſon as quickly as he can 
to his aid; and ſhe will preſently teach him pa- 
© tience and ſubmiſſion, Be comforted, therefore, 
« 
4 
0 
c 
c 


child, I fay be comforted. It is true you have loſt 
the prettieſt, kindelt, lovelieſt, ſweeteit young wo- 
man, one with whom you might have expected to 
have lived in happineſs, virtue and innocence ; by 
whom you might have promiſed yourſelf wany 
little darlings, who would have been the delight of 
A a 2 6 Your 
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your youth, and the comfort of your age. Yoa 
have not only Joſt her, but have reaſon to fear the 
utmoſt violence which luſt and power can inflict 
upon her. Now, indeed, you may eafily raiſe ideas 
of horror, which might drive you to deſpair.*— O 
I ſhall run mad,” cries Joſeph. O that I could but 
command my hands to tear my eyes out, and m 

fleſh off, /—+« If you would ufe them to ſuch pur— 
poſes, I am glad you can't,” anſwered Adams. I 
have ſtated your misfortune as ſtrong as 1 poſſibly 
can 3 but, on the other fide, you are to conſider 
you are a Chriſtian ; that no accident happens to us 
without the divine permiſſion, and that it 1s the duty 
of a man and a Chriſtian to ſubmit. We did not 
make ourſelves; but the ſame power which made 
us, rules over us, and we are abſolutely at his diſ- 
poſal ; he may do with us what he pleaſes, nor 
have we any right to complain. A ſecond reaſon 
againſt our complaint is our ignorance ; for, as we 
know not future events, fo neither can we tell to 
what purpoſe any accident tends ; and that which at 
ürſt threatens us with evil, may in the end produce 
our good. TI ſhould indeed have ſaid, our ignorance 
is riwofold, (but I have not at preſent time to divide 
properly) ; for, as we know not to what purpoſe any 
erent is ultimately directed, ſo neither can we af- 
lirm from what cauſe it originally ſprung. You are 
a man, and coufequentty a ſinner; and this may 
be a puniſhment to you for your fins ; indeed, in 
this ſenſe, it may be eſteemed as a good, yea, as the 
greateſt good, which fatisties the anger of Heaven, 
and averts that wrath which cannot continue with- 
out our deſtruction. Thirdly, Our impotency of 
relieving ourſelves, demonſtrates the folly and ab- 
{urdity of our complaints: for, whom do we relilt ? 
or againſt whom do we complain, but a power, 
from whoſe ſhafts no armour can guard us, no 
{peed can fly? a power which leaves us no hope 
but in ſubmiſſion.— O Sir,“ cried Joſeph, all 
this is very true, and very fine, and I could hear 
you all day, if I was not ſo grieved at heart as now 


Jam.“ Would you take phylic,' ſays Adams, 
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e when you are well, and refuſe it when you are ſick ? 
Is not comfort to be adminiſtered to the afflicted, 
© and not to thoſe who rejoice, or thoſe who are at 
caſe? - O you have not ſpoken one word of com- 
© fort to me yet,” returned Joſeph. „No!“ cries 
Adams, What am I then doing? what can I ſay to 
comfort you ?—*« O tell me,” cries Joſeph, that 
Fanny will eicape back to my arms, that they ſhall 
again incloſe that lovely creature, with all her ſweet- 
s neſs, ail her untaiated innocence about her.“ 
* Why, perhaps you may,” cries Adams; © but I can't 
© promiie you what's to come. You mult with per- 
* fect reſignation wait the event; if ſhe be reſtored to 
vou again, it is your duty to be thankful, and ſo 
it is if the be not: Joſeph, if you are wiſe, and 
truly know your own intereſt, you will peaceably 
and quietly ſubmit to all the diſpenſations of Provi- 
«* dence, being thoroughly aſſured, that all the mif- 
* fortunes, how great ſoever, which happen to the 
* righteous, happen to them for their own good. 
+ Nay, it is not your intereſt only, but your duty to 
* abſtain from immoderate grief; which, if you in- 
dulge, you are not worthy the name of a Chri- 
 ſtian.” He fpoke theſe laſt words with an accenx 
a little ſeverer than uſual ; upon which Joſeph beg- 
zed him not to be angry, ſaying, He miitook him, 
if he thought he denied it was his duty; for he had 
known that long ago. What fignities knowing 
* your duty, if you do not perform it? anſwered 
Adams. * Your knowledge increaſes your gult—— 
O Joſeph, I never thought you had this Kubborn- 
neſs in your mind.“ Joleph replied, « He fancied 
he miſunderſtood him, which 1 aſſure you,” ſays 
he, you do, if you imagine I endeavour to grieve 3 
© upon my ſoul I don't.“ Adams rebuked him for 
ſwearing, and then proceeded to enlarge on the folly 
of rial, telling him, all the wife men and philoſo— 
phers, even among the heathens, had written againſt 
it, quoting ſeveral paſtages from Seneca, and the Con- 
ſolation, which, though it was nat Cicero's, was, he 
ſaid, as good almoſt as any of his works; and con- 
cluded all by hinting, that immodcrate grief in this 
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caſe might incenſe that power which alone could re- 
ſtore him his Fanny. This reaſon, or indeed rather 
the idea which it raiſed of the reſtoration of his mi- 
ſtreſs, had more effect than all which the parſon had 
ſaid before, and for a moment abated his agonies ; but 
when his fears ſufficiently ſet before his eyes the dan- 
ger that poor creature was in, his grief returned again 
with repeated violence, nor could Adams in the — 
aſſuage it; though it may be doubted in his behalf, 
whether Socrates himſelf could have prevailed any bet- 
ter. 

They remained ſome time in ſilence; and groans 
and ſighs iſſued from them both; at length Joſeph 
burſt out in the following ſoliloquy: 


Yer, I will bear my fprrows like a man, 
But I inuft alſs feel them as man; 

I cannot but remember ſuch things werey 
And were mai dear to u. 


Adams aſked him, What ſtuff that was he repeat- 
ed? —To which he anſwered, They were ſome lines 
he had gotten by heart out of a play.—“ Ay, there is 
nothing but heatheniſm to be learned from plays,“ 
_ teplied. he: “ I never heard of any plays fit for a 
© Chriſtian to read, but Cato and the Conſcious Lo- 
vers; and I muſt own, in the latter, there are ſome 
© things almoſt ſolemn enough for a ſermon.” But we 
Mall now leave them a little, aud enquire after the 
ſubject of their converſation. 


CHAP. XII. 


More adventures, which aue hope will as much pleaſe a> 
ſurpriſe the reader. 


EITHER the facetious dialogue which paſſed 
between the poet and the player, nor the grave 
and truly folema diſcourſe of Mr. Adams, will, we 
conceive, make the reader ſufficient amends for the 
anxiety which he mult have felt on the account of 
poor Fanuy, whom we left in ſo deplorable a condi- 
tion. We ſhall therefore now proceed to the relation 
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of what happened to that beautiful and innocent vir- 
gin, after ſhe fell into the wicked hands of the cap- 
tain. 75 

The mam of war having conveyed his charming 
prize out of the inn a little before day, made the 
utmoſt expedition in his power towards the ſquire's 
houſe, where this delicate creature was to be offered 
up a ſacrifice to the Juſt of a raviſher, He was not 
only deaf to all her bewailings and cutreaties on the 
road, but accoſted her ears with impurities, which, 
having been never before accuſtomed to them, ſhe 
oma, 4 for herſelf very little underftood. At laſt he 
changed his note, and attemptcd to ſoothe and mol- 
lify her, by ſetting forth the ſplendor and Juxury 
which would be her fortune with a man who would 
have the inclination, and power too, to give her what- 
ever her utmoſt. wiſhes could deſire; and told her, he 
doubted not but ſhe would ſoon look kinder on him, 
as the inſtrument of her happineſs, and deſpiſe that 
Pitiful fellow, whom her ignorance only could make 
her fond of. She anſwered, She knew not whom 
he meant ; ſhe never was fond of any pitiful fellow. 
Are you affronted, Madam,” ſays he, at my call- 
6 ng him ſo? but what better can be ſaid of one in 
a livery, notwithſtanding your fondneſs for him?“ 
She returned, That ſhe did not underſtand him ; that 
the man had been her fellow-ſervant, and ſhe be- 
lieved was as honeſt a creature as any alive; but as 
tor fondneſs for men—* 1 warrant ye, ' cries the cap» 
tain, we ſhall find means to perſuade you to be 
fond ; and I adviſe you to yield to gentle ones; for 
you may be aſſured that it is not in your power, by 
any firuggles whatever, to preſerve your virgini- 
ty two hours longer. It will be your intereſt to 
conſent ; for the ſquire will be much kinder to 
you, if he enjoys you willingly, than by force. 
At which words ſhe began to call aloud for aſſiſtance, 
(for it was now open day), but finding none, ſhe lift- 
ed her eyes up to heaven, and fupplicated the Divine 
aſſitance to preſerve her innocence. The captain told 
her, If ſhe perſiſted in her vociferation, he would 


find a means of ſtopping her mouth. And now the 
poor 
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poor wretch, perceiving no hopes of ſuccour, aban- 
doned herſelf ro deſpair, and ſighing out the name of 
Joſeph ! Joſeph! a river of tears ran down her love- 
ly cheeks, and wet the handkerchief wich covered 
her boſom. A horſeman now appeared in the road, 
upon which the captain threatened her violently, if ſhe 
_ complained : however, the moment they approached 
cach other, ſhe begged him with the utmoſt earnelt- 
neſs, to relieve a diltreſſed creature who was in the 
hands of a raviſher. The fellow {topped at thoſe 
words; but the captain aſtured him it was his wife, 
and that he was carrying her home from her adul- 
terer: which {o ſatisſied the fellow, who was an ol 
one, (and perhaps a marricd one too), that he withed 
him a good journey, and rode on. He was no foone 
paſt, hun the captain abuſed her violently, for break- 
ing his commands, and threatened to gag her, when 
two more horſemen, armed with piſtols, came into 
the road juſt before them. She again ſolicited their 
aſſiſtance, and the captain told the ſame {tory as be- 
fore. Upon which one ſaid to the other“ That's a 
charming wench, Jack! ] wiſh I had bcen in the 
« fellow's place, whoever he is.“ But the other, in- 
ſtead of anſwering him, cried out cagerly, * Zounds, 
I know her!” and then, turning to her, ſaid, Sure 
you are not Fanny Goodwill ?—* lndeed, indeed, 
I am,? ſhe cried O John, I know you now 
Heaven hath ſent you to my afliitance, to deliver 
me from this wicked man, who is carrying me a- 
way for his vile purpoſes—O, for God's fake, xeſ- 
cue me from him !* A fierce dialogue immediate— 
ly enſued between the captain and theſe two men, 
who being both armed with piſtols, and the chariot 
which they attended being now arrived, the captain 
ſaw both force and ſtratagem were vain, and endea- 
voured to make his eſcape; in which, however, he 
could not ſucceed. The gentleman who rode in the 
chariot ordered it to ftop, and, with an air of au- 
thority, examined into the merits of the cauſe; of 
which, being advertiſed by Fanny, whoſe credit was 
confirmed by the fellow who knew her, he ordered 
the captain, Who was all bloody ſrom lis encounter 
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at the inn, to be conveyed as a priſoner behind the 
chariot, and very gallantly took Fanny into it; for, 
to ſay the truth, this gentleman (who was no other 
than the celebrated Mr. Peter Pounce, and who pre- 
ceded the Lady Booby only a few miles, by ſetting 
out earlier in the morning), was a very gallant per- 
ſon, and loved a pretty girl better than any thing, 
beſides his own money, or the money of other peo- 
le. 

The chariot now proceeded towards the inn, which, 
as Fanny was informed, lay in their way, and where 
it arrived at that very time when the poet and player 
were diſputing below ſtairs, and Adams and Joſeph 
were diſcourſing back to back above: juſt at that pe- 
riod to which we brought them both in the two pre- 
ceding chapters, the * ſtopped at the door, and 
in an inſtant Fanny leaping from it, ran up to her Jo- 
ſeph.— O reader, conceive, if thou canſt, the joy 
which fired the breaſts of theſe lovers on this meeting; 
and, if thy own heart doth not ſympathetically aſſiſt 
thee in this conception, I pity thee ſincerely from my 
own : for let the hard-hearted villain knew this, that 
there is a pleaſure in a tender ſenſation beyond any 
which he is capable of taſting. | 

Peter being informed by Wh of the preſence o 
Adams, ſtopped to ſee him, and receive his homage ; 
for, as Peter was an hypocrite, a ſort of people whom 
Mr. Adams never ſaw through, the one paid that re- 
ſpe& to his ſeeming goodneſs which the other believ- 
ed to be paid to his riches ; hence Mr. Adams was ſo 
much his favourite, that he once lent him four pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and ſixpence, to prevent his going to 
gaol, on no greater ſecurity than a bond and judg- 
ment, which probably he would have made no uſe of, 
though the money had not been (as it was) paid ex- 
actly at the time. 

It is not perhaps eaſy to deſcribe the figure of A- 
dams ; he had riſen in ſuch a hurry, that he had on 
neither breeches, garters, nor ſtockings ; nor had he 
taken from his head a red ſpotted handkerchief, which 
by night bound his wig, turned inlide out, around 
his head. He had og his toru caſſock, and his great 
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coat; but as the remainder of his caſſock hung down 
below his great coat; ſo did a ſmall ſtripe of white, 
or rather whitiſh linen, appear below that; to which 
we may add the ſeveral colours which appeared on his 
face, where a long piſs-burnt heard ſerved to retain 
the liquor of the ſtone-pot, and that of a blacker hue 
which diſtilled from the mop.— This figure, which 
Fanny had delivered from his captivity, was no ſooner 
ſpied by Peter, than it diſordered the compoſed gra- 
vity of his muſcles ; however, he adviſed bim immedi- 
ately to make himſelf clean, nor would accept his hoe 
mage in that pickle, 

The poet and player no ſooner ſaw the captain in 
captivity, than they began to conſider of their own 
olcty, of which flight preſented itſelf as the only 
means; they * both of them mounted the 
poet's horſe, and made the moſt expeditious retreat in 
their power. | 

The hoſt, who well knew Mr. Pounce, and Lady 
Booby's livery, was not a little ſurpriſed at this change 
of the ſcene, nor was his confuſion much helped by 
his wife, who was now juſt riſen, and having heard 
from him the account of what had paſſed, comforted 
him with a decent number of fools and blockheads; 
allced him why he did not conſult her; and told him, 
he would never leave following the nonſenſical dictates 
of his own numſcull, till ſhe and her family were 
ruined, | 

Joſeph being informed of the captain's arrival, and 
ſeeing his Fanny now in ſafety, quittell her a moment, 
and running down ſtairs, went directly to him, and 
ſtripping off his coat, challenged him to fight ; but 
the captain refuſed, ſaying, He did not underſtand 
boxing. He then graſped a cudgel in one hand, and, 
catching the captain by the collar with the other, gave 
him a moſt ſevere drubbing ; and ended with telling 
him, he had now had ſome revenge for what his dear 
Fanny had ſuffered. 

When Mr. Pounce had a little regaled himſelf with 
ſome proviſion which he had in his chariot, and Mr. 
Adams had put on the beſt appearance his clothes 
Wand allow. him, Pounce ordered the captain wo 
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his preſence; for he ſaid he was guilty of felony, and 
the next juſtice of peace thould commit him; but the 
ſervants 2 appetite for revenge is ſoon ſatisfied) 
being ſufficiently contented with the drubbing which 
Joſeph had inflicted on him, and which was indeed of 
no very moderate kind, had ſuffered him to go off, 
which he did, threatening a ſevere revenge againſt 
Joſeph, which I have never heard he thought proper 
to take, 

The miſtreſs of the houſe made her voluntary ap- 

arance before Mr. Pounce, and with a thouſand 
curtſies told him, She hoped his Honour would par- 
don her huſband, who was a very nonſenſe man, ſor 
the ſake of his poor family; that indeed if he could 
be ruined alone, ſhe ſhould be very willing of it; 
for becauſe as why, his Worſhip very well To he 
deſerved it : but ſhe had three poor ſmall children, 
who were not capable to get their own living; and, 
if her huſband was ſent to gaol, they muſt all come 
to the pariſh ; for ſhe was a poor weak woman, cons 
tinually a-breeding, and had no time to work for 
them. She therefore hoped his Honour would take 
it into his Worſhip's confideration, and forgive her 
huſband this time: for ſhe was fure he never intended 
any harm to man, woman, or child; and if it was not 
for that block-head of his own, the man in ſome things 
was well enough; for the had had three children by him 
in leſs than three years, and was almoit ready to cry 
out the fourth time. She would have proceeded in 
this manner much longer, had not Peter ſtopped her 
tongue, by telling her, he had nothing to ſay to her 
huſband, nor her neither. o, as Adams and the reft 
had aſſured her of forgiveneſs, ſhe cried and curtſied 
out of the room. 

Mr. Pounce was deſirous that Fanny ſhould con- 
tinue her journey with him in the chariot. ; but the 
abſolutely refuſed, faying, She would ride behind Jo- 
feph, on a horſe which one of Lady Booby's ſervants 
had equipped him with. But, alas! when the horſe 
appeared, it was found to be no other than that iden- 
tical beaſt which Mr. Adams had left behind him at 
the inn, and which theſe honeſt fellows, who —_— 
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him, had redeemed. Indeed, whatever horſe they had 

rovided for Joſeph, they would have prevailed with 
him to mount none, no, not even to ride before his 
beloved Fanny, till the parſon was ſupplied ; much 
leſs would he deprive his friend of the beaſt, which 
belonged to him, and which he knew the moment he 
ſaw, though Adams did not: however, when he was 
reminded of the affair, and told that they had brought 
the horſe with them which he left behind, he anſwer- 
ed“ Bleſs me! and ſo I did.” 

Adams was very deſirous that Joſeph and Fanny 
ſhould mount this horſe, and declared he could very 
cafily walk home. If I walked alone,“ ſays he, I 
would wager a ſhilling, that the pedeſtrian out- 
© {tripped the equeſtrian travellers: but as I intend 
© to take the company of a pipe, peradventure I may 
© be an hour later.“ One of the ſervants whiſpered 
Joſeph to take him at his word, and ſuffer the old put 
to walk if he would: this propoſal was anſwered 
with an angry look and a peremptory refuſal by Jo- 
ſeph, who, catching Fanny up in his arms, averred, 
He would rather carry her home in that manner, than 
take away Mr. Adams's horſe, and permit him to 
walk on foot. | 

Perhaps, Reader, thou haſt ſeen a conteſt between 
two gentlemen, or two Jadies, quickly decided, though 
they have both aſſerted they would not eat ſuch a nice 
morſel, and each inſiſted on the other's accepting it; 
but, in reality, both were very deſirous to ſwallow it 
themſelves. Do not therefore conclude hence, that 
this diſpute would have come to a ſpeedy deciſion : 
for here both parties werggheartily in carneſt, and it 
1s very probable, they would have remained in the 
inn-yard to this day, had not the good Peter Pounce 
put a ſtop to it ; for, finding he had no longer hopes 
of ſatisfying his old appetite with Fanny, and being 
deſirous of having ſome one to whom he might com- 
municate his grandeur, he told the parſon he would 
convey him home in his chariot. 'This favour was by 
Adams, with many bows and acknowledgments, ac- 
cepted, though he afterwards ſaid, He — the 
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chariot rather that he might not offend, than from 
tiny deſire of riding in it, for that in his heart he 
preferred the pedeſtrian even to the vehicular expedi- 
tion, All matters being now ſettled, the chariot, in 
which rode Adams and Pounce, moved forwards ; 
and Joſeph having borrowed a pillion from the hoſt, 
Fanny had juſt ſeated herſelf thereon, and had laid 
hold of the girdle which her lover wore for that pur- 
pole, when the wife beaſt, who concluded that one at 
a time was ſuſficient, that two to one were odds, S. 
diſcovered much unesſineſs at his donbie lond, and | be- 
van to confider his hinder as his fore- legs, moving the 
direct contrary way to that which is called forwards. 
Nor could Joſeph, with all his horſemanthip, perſuade 
him to advance: but, without having any regard to 
the lovely part of the lovely girl which was on bis 
back, he uſed ſuch agitations, that had not one of the 
men come in immediately to her aſliffance, the had, in 
„ain Engliſh, tumbled backwards on the ground, 

his inconvenience was preſently remedied by an ex- 
change of horſes ; and then Fanny being again placed 
on her pillion, on a better-natured, and ſomewhat bet- 
ter fed beaſt, the parſon's horſe, finding he had no 
longer odds to contend with, agreed to mareh ; and 
th: whole proceſſion ſet for -wards for Booby- Hall, 
where they arrived in a few hours, without auy thing 
remarkable happening on the road, unleſs it was a cu- 
rious dialogue between the parſon and the ſteward; 
which, to uſe the language of a late apologiſt, a pat- 
tern to all biographers, “ waits for the reader in the 
©< next chapter.“ 


HA P. XIII. 


A curious dialogue which paſſed between Mr. Abraham 
Adams and Hr. Peter Pounce ; better w57rti reading 
than all the works of Colley Cibber, and many others. 


HE chariot had not proceeded far, before Mr. 
Adams obterved it was a very fine day. * Ay, 
© and a very fine country too,” anſwered Pounce. I 
* ſhould think ſo more,“ returned Adams, if 1 had 
not lately travelled over the Downs, which I take to 
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exceed this and all other proſpects in the univerſe," ; 
A tig for proſpects,“ anſwered Pounce, one acre 
here is worth ten there; and, for my own part, I g 
have no delight in the proſpect of auy land but my 
own.“ „Sir, ſaid Adams, © you can indulge yourſelf ; 
with many fine proſpects of that kind.“ * I thank 
God 1 have a little,“ replied the other, with which * 
I am content, and envy no man: I have a little, Mr. x 
Adams, with which I do as much good as I can.” 
Adams anſwered, That riches. without charity were . 
nothing worth; for that they were a bleſſing only to 
him who made them a bleſſing to others. You and 
© I,” ſaid Peter, © have different notions of charity. I 

own, as it is generally uſed, I do not like the word, 
nor do I think it becomes one of us gentlemen; it 


. 


. . O 
is a mean parſon-like quality; though I would not 
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infer many parſons have it neither. * Sir,” ſaid / 
Adams, my definition of charity is a generous dil- f 
poſition to reſieve the diſtreſſed.“ There is ſome- : 
© thing in that definition,” anſwered Peter, which I k 
like well enough; it is, as you ſay, a difpoſition— ; 
and does not ſo much conſiſt in the act as in the 0 
diſpoſition to do it; but alas! Mr. Adams, who are 5 
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meant by the diſtreſſed? Believe me, the diſtreſſes 
« of mankind are moſtly imaginary, and it would be 
rather folly than goodneſs to relieve them.“ © Sure, 
Sir,“ replied Adams, hunger and thirit, cold and 
and nakedneſs, and other diſtreſſes which attend the 
poor, can never be ſaid to be imaginary evils.” 
How can any man complain of hunger,” ſaid Peter, 
in a country where ſuch excellent Pllads are to be 
gathered in almoſt every field? or of thirſt, where 
every river and ſtream produces ſuch delicious po- 
« tations? And as for cold and nakedneſs, they are 
« evils introduced by luxury and cuſtom. A man na- 
© turally wants cloaths no more than a horſe, or any 
other animal; and there are whole nations who go 
« without them: but theſe are things perhaps which 
« you who do not know the world'—“ You will par- 
6 don me, Sir,” returned Adams; I have read of the 
« Gymnoſophiſts.” * A plague vf your Jehoſaphats, 
cried Peter; the greatelt fault in our conſtitution 
| « 1 
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T is the proviſion made for the poor, except that per- 
re © haps made for ſome others. Sir, I have not an 
I eſtate which doth not contribute almoſt as much 
y * again to the poor as to the land- tax; and I do "- 
if © ſure you, I expect to come myſelf to the pariſh 1 

I the end.“ To which Adams giving a :0-oting 


h ſmile, Peter thus proceeded : I fancy, Mr. Adams, 
you are one of thoſe who imagine I am a lump of 
money; for there are many who, I fancy, believe 
that not only my pockets, but my whole cloaths, 
are lined with bank-bills ; but I aſſure you, you are 
all miſtaken: I am not the man the world eſteems 
me. If I can hold my head above water, it is = 
I can. I have injured myſelf by purchaſing. 
have been too liberal of my money. Indeed 1 ** 
my heir will find my affairs in a worſe ſituation than 
they are reputed to be. Ah! he will have reaſon 
to wiſh I had loved money more, and land leſs. 
Pray, my good neighbour, where ſhould I have 
that quantity of riches the world is fo liberal to be- 
ſlow on me? Where could I poſſibly, without ! 
had ſtole it, acquire ſuch a treaſure ? « Why truly,” 
ſays Adams, I have been always of your opinion; 

© T have wondered, as well as yourſelf, with w hat con- 
* fidence they could report ſuch things of yon, which 
have to me appeared as mere impulſſihilities; for 
* you know, Sir, and I have often heard you fay it, 
* that your wealth is of your own acquiitionz and 
can it be credible, that, in your ſhort time, you thould 
© have amaſſed ſuch a heap of treaſure as theſe people 
* 
c 
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will have you worth? Indeed, had you inherited 
an eſtate like Sir Thomas Booby, which had de- 
ſcended in your family for many generations, they 
might have had a colour for their aſſertions.” + Why. 
8 © what do they ſay I am worth ?” cries Peter, with a 
b malicious ſnecr. Sir anſwered Adams, I have heard 
; « ſome aver you are not worth leſs than twenty thou- 
| fand pounds;* at which Peter frowned. *« Nay. 
Su,“ aid Adams, © you aſk me only the opinion 07 
| others; for my own part, I have always denied it”; 
nor did I ever believe you could poſſibly be worth 
| , pd that ſum.” However, Mr. Adams,” ſaid he. 
| 5 aa quezzing. 
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iqueezing him by the hand, „I would not fell them 
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all I am worth for double that ſum; and as to 
what you believe, or they believe, 1 care not a hp, 
no, not a fart. I am not poor, becauſe you think 
me ſo, nor becauſe you attempt to undervaJue me 
in the country. I know the envy of mankind very 
well; but I thank Heaven I am above them. It 
is true, my wealth is of my own acquiſition. I 
have not an eſtate like Sir Thomas Booby, that has 
deſcended in my family through many generations; 
but I know heirs of ſuch eſtates who are forced to 
travel about the country like ſome people in torn 
caſſocks, and might be glad to accept of a pitiful 
curacy, for what I know. Yes, Sir, as ſhabby fellows 
as yourſelf, whom no man of my figure, without 
that vice of good-nature about him, would ſuffer 
to ride in a Lan with him.“ Sir, ſaid Adams, 
I value not your chariot a ruſhz and if I had 
known you had intended to affront me, I would 
have walked to the world's end on foot, ere I would 
have acceptcd a place in it. However, Sir, I will 
ſoon rid you of that inconvenience ;* and ſo ſaying, 


he opened the chariot-door, without calling to the 
coachman, and leapt out into the highway, forgetting 
to take his hat along with him; which, however, Mr. 
Pounce threw after him with great violence. Joſeph 
and Fanny ſtopped to bear him company the reſt of 
the way, which was not above a mile. 
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CHAT 4 
The arrival of Lady Booby, and the ret, at Booby- Hall. 


HE coach and fix, in which Lady Booby rode, 
overtook the other travellers as they entered 
the pariſh, She no ſooner faw Joſeph, than her cheeks 
lowed with red, and immediately aſter became as 
totally pale. She had, in her ſurpriſe, almoſt ſtopped 
her coach; but recollected herſelf timely enough to 
prevent it. She entered the parith amidſt the ringing 
of bells, and. the acclamations of the poor, who were 
rczoiced to ſee their patroneſs returned, after ſo Jong 
an abſence, during which time all her rents had been 
dratted to London, without a ſhilling being ſpent a- 
mong them, which tended not a little to their utter im- 
Poveriſhing; for, if the court would be ſeverely miſſed 
in ſuch a city as London, how much more mult the 
abſcnce of a perſon of great fortune be felt iu a little 
country village, for whoſe inhabitants fuch a family 
tlinds a conſtant employment and ſupply; and with the 
offals of whoſe table, the infirm, aged, and infant poor, 
are abundantly fed, with a generolity which hath {carce- 
a viſible effect on their benefactor's pockets. 

But if their intereſt inſpired fo public a joy into 
every countenance, how much more forcibly did the 
allection which they bore Parſon Adams operate upon. 
all who beheld his return? They flocked avout him, 
like dutiful children round an indulgent. parent, and 
vied with each other in demonſtrations of duty and. 
love. The parſon, on his fide, ſhook every one by the. 
hand, enquired heartily after the healths of all that 
were abſent, of their children and relations, and ex- 
preſſed a ſatisfaction in his face, which nothing but: 
benevolence made happy by its objects could infuſe. 

Nor did Joſeph and Fanny want a hearty welcome: 
from all who ſaw them. In ſhort, no tlirce perſons, 
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could be more kindly received, as indeed none ever 
more deſerved to be univerſally beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home to his 
houſe, where he inſiſted un their partaking whatever 
his wife, whom, with his children, he found in health 
and joy, could provide; where we ſhall leave them 
enjoying perfect happineſs over a homely meal, to 
view ſcenes of greater ſplendor, but infinitely leſs 
blifs. 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtleſs ſuſpect, 
by this ſecond appearance of Lady Booby on the ſtage, 
that all was not ended by the diſmiſſion of Joſeph ; 
and, to be honeſt with them, they are in the right; 
the arrow had pierced deeper than ſhe imagined; nor 
was the wound ſo eaſily to be cured. The removal of 
the object foon cooled her rage, but it had a different 
effect on her love: that departed with his perſon ; 
but this remained lurking in her mind with his image. 
Reſtleſs, interrupted ſlumbers, and confuſed borrible 
dreams, were her portion the firſt night. In the morn- 
ing, Fancy painted her a more delicious ſcene ; but to 
delude, not delight her: for, before ſhe could reach 
the promiſed happineſs, it vaniſhed, and left her to 
curſe, not bleſs the viſion. . 

She ſtarted from her ſleep, her imagination being al 
on fire with the phantom, when her eyes accidentally 
&Jancing towards the ſpot where yelterday the real Jo- 
{ph had ſtood, that little circumſtance raiſed his idea 
in the livelieſt colours in her memory. Each look, 
each word, each geſture, ruſhed back on ber miad with 
charms which all his coldneſs could not abate. Nay, 
ſhe imputed that to his youth, his folly, his awe, his 
religion, to every thing, but what would inſtantly have 

roduced contempt, want of paſſion for the ſex ; or, 
that which would have rouſcd her hatred, want of 
liking to her. | 

Reflection then hurried her farther, and told her, 
ſhe mult ſee this beautiful youth no more; nay, ſug- 
geſted to her, that ſhe herſelf had diſmiſſed him for 
no other fault than probably that of too violent an 
awe and reſpect for herſelf; and which ſhe ought ra- 
ther to have eſteemed a merit, the effects of which 
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were beſides ſo eaflwand ſurely to have been removed; 
ſhe then blamed, ſhe curſed the haſty raſhneſs of hes 
temper 3 her fury was vented all on herſelf, and Jo- 
ſeph appeared innocent in her eyes. Her paſſion at 
length grew ſo violent, that it forced her on ſeeking 
relief, and now ſhe thpught of recalling him: but 
pride forbade that; pride, which ſoon drove all ſofter 
paſſions from her ſoul, and repreſented to her the 
meanneſs of him ſhe was fond of. That thought ſoon 
began to obſcure his beauties ; contempt ſucceeded 
next, and then diſdain, which preſently introduced 
ner hatred of the creature who had given her ſo much 
uneaſineſs. Theſe enemies of Joſeph had no ſooner 
taken poſſeſſion of her mind, than they inſinuated to 
her a thouſand things in his disfavour; every thing 
but diflike of her perſon ; a thought, which, as it 
would have been intolerable to bear, ſhe checked the 
moment it endeavoured to riſes Revenge came now 
to her aſſiſtance; and ſhe conſidered her diſmiſſion 
of him ſtript, and without a character, with the ut- 
mo{t pleaſure. She rioted in the ſeveral kinds of mi- 
ſery, which her imagination ſuggeſted to her might 
be his fate; and with a ſmile compoſed of anger, 
mirth, and ſcorn, viewed him in the rags in which 
her fancy had dreſſed him. 

Mrs. Slipſlop being ſummoned, attended her miſ- 
treſs, who had now, in her own opinion, totally ſub- 
dued this paſhon. Whilſt ſhe was dreſſing, ſhe aſked 
if that fellow had been turned away according to her 
orders. Slipſlop anſwered, She had told her Ladyſhip 
ſo, (as indeed {be had.) — And how did he behave? 
replied the Lady. Truly, Madam, ' cries Slipflop, 
in ſuch a manner that infected every body who ſaw 
him. The poor lad had but little wages to receive: 
for be conſtantly allowed his father and mother half 
his income; fo that, when your Ladyſhip's livery 
was ſtript off, he had not wherewithal to buy a coat, 
and muſt have gone naked, if one of the footmen 
had not incommodated him with one; and whillt he 
was ſtanding in his ſhirt, (and to ſay truth, he was 
an amorous figure) being told your Ladyſhip would 
not give him a character, he ſighed, and faid, Hy 
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had done nothing willingly to Herd; that for his 
part he ſhould always give your Ladyſhip a good 
character wherever he went; and he prayed God to 
bleſs you; for you was the beſt of ladies, though 
his enemies had ſet you againſt him: I wiſh you had 
not turned him away; for Þ believe you have not 
a fuithfuller ſervant in the houſe. “ How came you, 
then,“ replied the Lady, to adviſe me to turn him 
away!? © I, Madam!“ faid Slipflop, « I am ſure you 
will do me the juſtice to ſay, I did all in my power 
to prevent it; but I ſaw vour Ladyſhip was angry; 
and it is not the buſineſs of us upper ſervants to 
hinterfeare on thoſe occaſions.— And was it not 
you, audacious wretch,* cried the Lady, * who made 
me angry? Was it not your tittle-tattle, in which l 
believe you belied the poor fellow, which incenſed 
me againſt him ? He may thank you for all that 
hath happened ; and fo may I for the loſs of a good 
ſervant, and one who probably had more merit than 
all of you. Poor fellow! I am charmed with his. 
goodneſs to his parents. Why did not you tell me 
of that, but ſuffer me to diſmiſs ſo good a creature; 
without a character? I ſee the reaſon of your whole 
behaviour now as well as your complaint; you was 
« jealous of the wenches.“ I jealous !? ſaid Slip- 
flop ; © I aſſure you I look upon myſelf as his betters; 
I am not meat for a footman I hope.“ Theſe words 
threw the Lady into a violent paſſion, and ſhe ſent 
Slipſlop from her prefence, who departed, toſſing her 
noſe, and crying, * Marry come up! there are ſome 
people more jealous than I, I believe.“ Her Lady 
affected not to hear the words, though in reality the 
did, and underſtood them too. Now cnſned a ſecond: 
conflict, ſo like the former, that it might ſavaur of 
repetition to relate it minutely. It may ſuffice to ſay, 
that Lady Booby found good reaſon to doubt whether 
ſhe had ſo abſolutely conquered her paſſion, as ſhe had 
flattered herſelf ; and, in order to accompliſh it quite, 
took a reſolution more common than wiſe, to retire 
immediately into the country. The reader hath long 
ago ſeen the arrival of Mrs. Slipſlop, whom no pert- 
neſs could make her miſtreſs reſolve to part. with; 
= | lately,, 
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ately, that of Mr. Pounce, her forerunner ; and, 
laſtly, that of the Lady herſelf. 

The morning after her arrival, being Sunday, ſhe 
went to church, to the great ſurpriſe of every body, 
who wondered to ſee her Ladyſhip (being no very 
conſtant church- woman) there, ſo ſuddenly upon 
her journey. Joſeph was likewiſe therez and I have 
heard it was remarked, that ſhe fixed her eyes on him 
much more than on the Parſon; but this I believe to 
be only a malicious rumour. When the prayers were 
ended, Mr. Adams ſtood up, and with a loud voice 
pronounced, I publiſh the banns of marriage between 
© Joſeph Andrews and Francis Goodwill, both of this 
« pariſh,” Sc. Whether this had any effect on Lady 
Booby or no, who was then in her pew, which the 
congregation could not ſee into, I could never diſco- 
ver: but certain it 18, that in about a quarter of an 
hour the ſtood up, and directed her eyes to that part 
of the church where the women ſat, and perſiſted in 
looking that way, during the remainder of the ſer- 
mon, in ſo ſcrutinizing a manner, and with ſo angry 
a countenance, that moſt of the women were afraid 
the was offended at them. | 

The moment ſhe returned home, ſhe ſent for Slip- 
op into her chamber, and told her, She wondered 
what that impudent fellow Joſeph did in that pariſh. 
Upon which Slipſlop gave her an account of her 
meeting Adams with him on the road, and likewiſe 
the adventure with Fanny. At the relation of which, 
the Lady often changed her countenance z and when 
ſhe had heard all, ſhe ordered Mr. Adams into her 

reſence, to whom ſhe behaved as the reader will ſee 
in the next chapter. 
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A dialogue between Mr. Abraham Adams and the lady 


Booby. 


R. Adams was not far off; for he was drinkin 
her Ladyſhip's health below, in a cup of her 


ale. He no ſooner came before her, than ſhe began 
in the following manner: © I wonder, Sir, after the 
© many great obligations you have had to this family,” 
(with all which the reader hath, in the courſe of this 
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hiſtory, been minutely acquainted), «* that you will 


ungratefully ſhow any reſpect to a fellow who hath 
been turned out of it for his miſdeeds. Nor doth 
it, I can tell you, Sir, become a man of your cha- 
racer, to run about the country with an idle fel- 
low and wench. Indeed, as for the girl, I know 
no harm of her. Slipſlop tells me ſhe was former- 
ly bred up in my houſe, and behaved as ſhe ought, 
till ſhe hankered after this fellow, and he ſpoiled 


her. Nay, ſhe may ſtill, perhaps, do very well, if 


he will let her alone. You are therefore doing a 
monflrous thing, in endeavouring to procure a match 


between theſe two people, which will be to the ruin 


of them both. —“ Madam,“ ſays Adams, if your 
Ladyſhip will but hear me ſpeak, I proteſt I never 
heard any harm of Mr. Joſeph Andrews; if I had, 
I ſhould have corrected him for it: for I never 
have, nor will encourage the faults of thoſe under 
my cures As for the young woman, I aſſure your 
Ladyſhip, I have as good an opinion of her as your 
Ladyſhip yourſelf, or any other can have. She is 


the ſweeteſt- tempered, honeſteſt, worthieſt, young 


creature ; indeed, as to her beauty, I do not com- 
mend her on that account, though all men allow ſhe 
is the handſomeſt woman, gentle or ſemple, that 


ever appeared in the pariſh.” „Lou are very im- 


pertinent,” ſays ſhe, * to talk ſuch fulſome ſtuff to 
me. It is mighty becoming truly in a clergyman to 
trouble himſelf about handſome women, and you 


are a delicate judge of beauty, no doubt. A man 


who hath lived all his life in ſuch a pariſh as this, 
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is a rare judge of beauty, Ridiculous ! Beauty in- 
deed !—a country wench a beauty I ſhall be ſick 
whenever I hear beauty mentioned again—And ſo 
this wench 1s to ſtock the pariſh with beauties, L 
hope.—But, Sir, our poor is numerous enough al- 
ready ; I will have no more vagabonds ſettled here.? 
Madam,“ ſays Adams, your Ladyfhip is offended 
with me, I proteſt, without any reaſon. This cou- 
ple were deſirous to conſummate long ago, and I 
diſſuaded them from it; nay, I may venture to ſay, 
I believe I was the ſole caufe of their delaying it.“ 
Well,” ſays ſhe, * and you did very wiſely and ho- 
neſtly too, notwithſtanding ſhe is the greateſt beauty 
© in the pariſh '—* And now, Madam,” continued 
he, © I ouly perform my office to Mr. Joſeph.” 
Pray, don't miſter ſuch fellows to me,” cries the 
Lady. He,“ ſaid the parſon, with the conſent of 
Fanny, before my face, put in the banns.'—* Yes,” 
anſwered the Lady, 1 ſuppoſe the flut is forward 
enough; Slipſlop tells me how her head runs upon 
* fellows; that is one of her beauties I ſuppoſe. 
* But if they have put in the banns, I defire you will 
* publiſh them no more without my orders.“ Ma- 
dam, cries Adams, if any one puts in ſufficient 
* caution, and aſſigus a proper reaſon againſt them, 
« Iam willing to ſurceaſe.—“ I tel] you a reaſon,” 
fays ſhe, © he is a vagabond, and he ſhall not ſettle 
here, and bring a neſt of beggars into the pariſh ; 
it will make us but little amends that they will be 
beauties.“ Madam,“ anſwered Adams, with the 
utmoſt ſubmiſſion to your Lady ſhip, I have been in- 
formed by Lawyer Scout, that any perſon who ſerves 
a year, gains ſettlement in the pariſh where he 
ſerves.” Lawyer Scout,” replied the Lady, is an 
impudent coxcomb ; I will have no Lawyer Scout 
interfere with me. I repeat to you again, I will 
have uo more incumbrances brought on us: fo I 
deſire you will proceed no farther.” Madam,“ re- 
turned Adams, I would obey your-Ladyſhip in every 
thing that is lawful ; but ſurely the parties being 
poor is no reaſon againk their 3 God for- 
Þe 
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little ſhare enough of this world already ;. it woul{ 
be barbarous indeed to deny them the common pri- 
vileges and innocent enjoyments which nature in- 
dulges to the animal creation.“ Since you under- 
ſtand yourſelf no better,” cries the Lady, © nor the 
reſpect due from ſuch as you to a woman of m 
diſtinction, than to affront my ears by ſuch looſe 
diſcourſe, I ſhall mention but one ſhort word ; it is 
my orders to you, that yon pubhſh theſe banns no 
more; and if you dare, I will recommend it to your 
maſter, the doctor, to diſcard you from his ſervice. 
I will, Sir, notwithſtanding your poor family; and 
then you and the greateſt beauty in the pariſh may 
go and beg together.“ Madam,“ anſwered Adams, 

know not what your Ladyſhip means by the terms 
maſter and ſervice. I am in the ſervice of a maſter 
who will never diſcard me for doing my duty: and 
if the doctor (for indeed I have never been able to 
pay for a licence) thinks proper to turn me from 
my cure, Gop will provide me, 1 hope, another. 
At leaſt, my family, as well as myſelf, have hands, 
and he will proſper, I doubt not, our endeavours 
to get our bread honeſtly with them. Whilſt my 
conſcience is pure, I ſhall never fear what man can 
do unto me.'—* I condemn my humility,” ſaid the 
Lady, for demeaning myſelf to converſe with you 
* ſo long. I ſhall take other meaſures ; for I ſee you 
< are a confederate with them. But the ſooner you 
leave me the better; and I ſhall give orders that my 
doors may no longer be open to you. I will ſuffer 
© no parſous who run about the country with beau- 
ties, to be entertained here.“ Madam, ' ſaid 
Adams, I ſhall enter into no perſons doors againſt 
* their will: but I am aſſured, when you have en- 
« quired farther into this matter, you will applaud, 
not blame my proceeding ; and ſo I humbly take 
my leave: which he did with many bows, or at 
leaſt many attempts at a bow. >» 
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CH A ©. I. 
What paſſed between the Lady and Lawyer Scout, 


N the afternoon the Lady ſent for Mr. Scout, whom 
ſhe attacked moſt violently for intermeddling with 


her ſervants: which he denied, and indeed with truth; 
for he had only aſſerted accidentally, and perhaps 
rightly, that a year's ſervice gained a ſettlement ; and 
ſo far he owned he might have formerly informed the 
parſon, and believed it was law. © I am reſolved,' 
ſaid the lady, to have no diſcarded ſervants of mine 
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ſettled here; and fo, if this be your law, I ſhall ſend 
to another lawyer.” Scout 1taid, „If ſhe ſent to a 
hundred lawyers, not one or all of them could alter 
the law. The utmoſt that was in the power of a 
lawyer, was to prevent the law's taking effe& ; and 
that he himſelf could do for her Ladyſhip, as well 
as any other: and I believe,” ſays he, Madam, 
your Ladyſhip not being converſant in theſe mat- 
ters, hath miſtaken a difterence : for I aſſerted only, 
that a man who ſerved a year was ſettled. Now, 
there is a material difference between being ſettled 
in law and ſettled in fact; and as I affirmed general - 
ly he was ſettled, and law is preferable to fact, my 
ſettlement muſt be underſtood in law, and not in 
fact. And ſuppoſe, Madam, we admit he was fet- 
tled in law, what uſe will they make of it? how 
doth that relate to fact? He is not ſettled in fact; 
and, if he be not ſettled in fact, he is not an in- 
habitant ; and if he is not an inhabitant, he is not 
of this pariſh,;, and then undoubtedly he ought not 
to be publiſhed here; for Mr. Adams hath told me 
your Ladyſhip's pleaſure, and the reaſon, which is 
a very good one, to prevent burdening us with the 
poor; we have too many already; and I think we 
ought to have an act to hang or tranſport half of 
them, If we can prove in evidence, that he 1s not 
ſettled in fact, it is another matter. What I ſaid to 
Mr. Adams, was on a ſuppoſition that he was ſet- 
tled in fact; and indeed if that was the caſe, I 
ſhould doubt,'—s Don't tell me your facts and your 
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ifs,” ſaid the Lady, © I don't underſtand your gib- 
beriſh : you take too much upon you, and are very 
impertinent, in pretending to direct in this pariſh, 
and you ſhall be taught better, I aſſure you, you 
(hall. But as to the wench, 1 am reſolved fhe ſhall 
not ſettle here; 1 will not ſuſfer ſuch beauties as 
theſe to produce children for us to keep.”—* Beau- 
ties indeed! your Ladyſhip is pleaſed to be merry,” 


anſwered Scout.'—* Mr. Adams deſcribed ler fo to 


* 
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me,” ſaid the Lady. Pray what fort of dowdy is 
it, Mr. Scout ?—< The uglieſt creature almoſt I e- 
ver beheld, a poor dirty drab, your Ladyſhip never 
ſaw ſuch a wretch.'—+* Well, but dear Mr. Scout, 
let her be what ſhe will, theſe ugly women will 
bring children you know ; ſo that we muſt prevent 
the marriage,'—* rue, Madam, replied Scout,” 
for the ſubſequent marriage co-operating with the 
law, will carry law into fact; when a man is mar- 
ried, he is ſettled in fact, and then he is not remov- 
able. I will fee Mr. Adams, and I make no doubt 
of prevailing with him. His only objection is, 
doubtleſs, that he ſhall loſe his fee; but that being 
once made eaſy, as it ſhall be, I am confident no 
farther objection will remain. No, no, it is impoſſi- 
ble: but your Ladyſhip can't diſcommend his un- 
willingneſs to depart from his fee. Every man 
ought to have proper value for his fee. As to the 
matter in queſtion, if your Lzdyſhip pleaſes to em- 

loy me ir it, I will venture to promiſe you ſucceſs. 
The laws of this land are not ſo vulgar, to permit 


a mean fellow to contend with one of your Lady- 


ſhip's fortune. We have one ſure Card, which is, to 
carry him before Juſtice Frolic, who, upon hearing 
your Ladyſhip's name, will commit him without any 
farther queſtions. As for the dirty ſlut, we ſhall 
have nothing to do with her; for if we get rid of 
the fellow, the ugly jade will ——“ Take what mea- 
ſures you pon: good Mr. Scout,” anſwered the 

wiſh you could rid the pariſh of both; 


for Slipſlop tells me ſuch ſtories of this wench, that 
I abhor the thoughts of her; and though you fay 
ſhe is ſuch an ugly flut, yet you know, m_ Mr. 

Scout,, 
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Scout, theſe forward creatures who run after men, 
will always find ſome as forward as themſelves : ſo 
that, to prevent the increaſe of beggars, we muſt get 
rid of her.'—* Your Ladyſhip is very much in the 
right, anſwered Scout, but I am afraid the Jaw 4s 
a little deficient in giving us any ſuch power of pre- 
vention: however, the Juſtice will ſtretch it as far as 
he is able, to oblige your Ladyſhip. To ſay truth, 
it is a preat bleſſing to the country that he is in the 
ue "hap for he hath taken ſeveral poor oft our 
hands that the law would never lay hold on. I know 
ſome juſtices who make as much of committing a 
man to Bridewell, as his Lordſhip at ze en of 
hanging bim; but it would do a man good to ſee 
his Worchip, our Juſtice, commit a fellow to Bride- 
well; he takes ſo much pleaſure in it: and when 
once we ha? um there, we ſeldom hear any more o' 
um. He's either ſtarved or eat up by vermiu in a 
„ month's time,” Here the arrival of a viſitor put 
an end ta the converſation, and Mr. Scout having un- 
dertaken the cauſe, and promiſed it ſucceſs, departed. 
This Scout was one of thoſe fellows, who, without 
any knowledge of the law, or being bred to it, take 
upon them, in defiance of an act of parliament, to act 
as lawyers in the country, and are called ſo. They 
are the peſts of ſociety, and a ſcandal to a profeſſion 
to which indeed they do not belong ; and which owes 
to ſuch kind of raſcallions the ill-will which weak per- 
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ſons bear towards it. With this fellow, to whom a 


little before ſhe would not have condeſcended to have 
ſpoken, did a certain paſſion for Foleph, and the jea- 
louſy and diſdain of poor innocent Fanny, betray the 
Lady Booby into a familiar diſcourſe, in which ſhe in- 
advertently confirmed many hints, with which Slip- 
flop, whoſe gallant he was, had pre-acquainted him; 
and whence he had taken an opportunity to aſſert thoſe 
ſevere falſehoods of little Fanny, which poſſibly the 
reader might not have been well able to account for, 
if we had not thought proper to give him this infor- 
mation. . 
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CH AP: IV. 


A ſhort chapter, but very full af matter; particularly 
the arrival of Mr. Booby and his lady. 


LL that, night, and the next day, the Lady 
Booby paſſed with the utmoſt anxiety ; her 

mind was diſtracted, and her foul toſſed up and down 
by many turbulent and oppofite paſſions. She loved, 
hated, pitied, ſcorned, admired, deſpiſed the ſame per- 
ſon by fits, which changed in a very ſhort interval, 
On Tueſday morning, which happened to be a holi- 
day, ſhe went to church, where, to her ſurpriſe, Mr. 
Adams publiſhed the banns again, with as audible a 


voice as before. It was lucky for her, that as there 


was no ſermon, ſhe had an immediate opportunity of 
returning home to vent her rage, which ſhe could not 
have concealed from the congregation five minutes; 
indeed it was not then very numerous, the aſſembly 
conſiſting of no more than Adams, his clerk, his 
wife, the Lady, and one of her ſervants. At her re- 
turn ſhe met Slipſlop, who accoſted her in theſe 
words ;—* O Meam, what doth your Ladyſhip think? 
To be ſure Lawyer Scout hath carried Joſeph and 
« Fanny both before the Juſtice. All the pariſh are 
in tears, and ſay they will certainly be hanged : for 
nobody knows what it is for.*—* I ſuppoſe they de- 
« ſerve it,” ſays the Lady. Why doſt thou mention 
* ſuch wretches to me? O dear Madam,” anſwered 
Slipſlop, is it not a pity ſuch a graceleſs young man 
« hould die a virulent death? I hope the judge will 
take commenſuration on his youth. As for * 
I don't think it ſignifies much what becomes of 
« her; and if poor Joſeph hath done any thing, I 
could venture to ſwear ſhe traduced him in it: few 
men ever come to fragrant puniſhment, but by thoſe 
* naſty creatures, who are a ſcandal to our ſect.— 
The Lady was no more pleaſed at this news, after a 
moment's reflection, than Slipſlop herſelf: for though 
the wiſhed Fanny far enough, ſhe did not defire t 

removal of Joſeph, eſpecially with her. She was puz- 
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zled how to act, or what to ſay on this occaſion, when 


a coach and fix drove into the court, and a ſervant ac- 
quainted her with the arrival of her nephew Booby 
and his Lady. She ordered them to be conducted in- 
to a drawing- room, whither ſhe preſently repaired, ha- 
ving compoſed her countenance as well as ſhe could; 
and being a little ſatisfied, that the wedding would, 
by theſe means, be at leaſt interrupted, and that ſhe 
ſhould have an opportunity to execute any reſolution 
ſhe might take, for which ſhe ſaw herſelf provided 
with an excellent inſtrument in Scout. 

The Lady Booby apprehended her ſervant had made 
a miſtake, when he mentioned Mr. Booby's lady; for 
the had never heard of his marriage : but how great. 
was her furpriſe, when, at her entering the room, her 
nephew preſented his wife to her, ſaying, Madam, 
this is that charming Pamela, of whom I am con- 
« vinced you have heard ſo much.“ The Lady receiv- 
ed her with more civility than he expected; indeed 
with the utmoſt : for ſhe was perfectly polite, nor had 
any vice inconſiſtent with good-breeding. They paſſ- 
ed ſome little time in ordinary diſcourſe, when a ſer- 
yant came and whiſpered Mr. Booby, who preſently 
told the ladies, he mutt deſert them a little, on ſome 
buſineſs of conſequence ; and as their diſcourſe during 
his abfence would afford little improvement or enter- 
tainment to the reader, we will leave them for a while 


to attend Mr. Booby. 


CHAP. . 


C ontaining fuſtice- buſineſt : curious precedents of depoji- 
tions, and other matters neceſſary to be peruſed by all 
Juſtices of the peace and their clerks. 


"F E youg Squire and his Lady were no ſooner 
alighted from their coach, than the ſervants be- 

an to enquire after Mr. Joſeph, from whom, they 
Paid, their Lady had not heard a word, to her great. 
ſurpriſe, ſince he had left Lady Booby's. Upon this 
they were inſtantly informed of what had lately hap- 
pened, with which they haſtily acquainted their ma- 
ſter, who took an immediate reſolution to go himſelf, 
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and endeavour to reſtore his Pamela her brother, be- 
fore ſhe even knew ſhe had loſt him. 

The Juſtice, before whom the criminals were car- 
ried, and who lived within a ſhort mile of the Lady's 
houfe, was luckily Mr. Booby's acquaintance, by his 
having an eſtate in his neighbourhood. Ordering 
e his horſes to his coach, he ſet out for the 
judgment-ſeat, and arrived when the Juſtice had almoſt 
finiſhed his buſineſs. He was conducted into a hal}, 
where he was acquainted that his Worſhip would wait 
on him in a moment; for he had only a man and a 
woman to commit to Bridewell firſt. As he was now 
eonvinced he had not a minute to loſe, he inſiſted on 
the ſervants introducing him directly into the room 
where the Juſtice was then executing his office, as he 
called it. Being brought thither, and the firſt com- 
pliments being paſſed between the Squire and his Wor- 
ſhip, the former aſked the latter what crime thoſe two 
young people had been guilty of. No great crime,” 
anſwered the Juſtice. I have only ordered them to 


« Bridewell for a month.“ But what is their crime? 


repeated the Squire. © Larceny, an't pleaſe your Ho- 
* nour,” ſays Scout. Ay, ſays the Juftice, a kind 
of felonious larcenous thing. I believe I muſt order 
them a little correction too, a little ſtripping and 
« whipping.* (Poor Fanny, who had, hitherto ſup- 
ported all with the thoughts of Joſeph's. company, 
trembled at that ſound ; but indeed without reaſon, 
for none but the devil himſelf would have executed 
fuch a ſentence on her.) Still,“ ſaid the Squire, I 
am ignorant of the crime, the fact I mean.“ Why, 
there it is in peaper,“ anſwered the Juſtice, ſhewin 
kim a depoſition, which, in the abſence of his clerk, 
de had writ himſelf, of which we have with great dif- 
ficulty procured an authentic copy: and here it fol- 
lows, verbatim et literatim. 


'The 
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The depuſition of James Scout layer, and Thomas 


4 
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Trotter, yeoman, taken before me, one of his Ma- 


geſt y's juſtaſſes of the piece for Zumerſetſhire, 


HESE deponants faith, and firſt Thomas 
Trotter for himſelf ſaith, that on the of 
this inſtant October, being Sabbath-day, between 
the ours of 2 and 4 in the afternoon, he zeed Jo- 
ſeph Andrews and Francis Goodwill walk akroſs a 
certane felde belunging to Layer Scout, and out of 
the path which ledes thru the faid felde, and there 
he zede Joſeph Andrews with a nife cut one haſel- 
twig, of the value, as he believes, of 3 half-pence, 
or thereabouts ; and he ſaith, that the ſaid Francis 
Goodwill was likewiſe walking on the graſs out of 
the ſaid path in the ſaid felde, and did receive and 
karry in her hand the faid twig, and ſo was com- 
farting, eading and abating to the ſaid Joſeph there- 
IN. Abd the ſaid James Scout for himſelf ſays, that 
he verily believes the ſaid twig to be his own proper 
twig,” Cc. 


fJeſu!' ſaid the Squire, © would you commit two 
perſons to Bridewel} for a twig? Ves, ſaid the 


lawyer, and with great lenity too; for if we had 


called it a young tree, they would have been both 


* hanged.'—+ Harkee,' ſays the Juſtice, taking aſide 
the Squire, © I ſhould not have been ſo fevere on this 
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occaſion, but Lady Booby deſires to get them out of 
the pariſh ; ſo Lawyer Scout will give the conſtable 
orders to let them fun away, if they pleaſe; but it 
ſeems they intend to marry together, and the Lady 
hath no other means, as they are legally ſettled 
there, to prevent their bringing an incumbrance on 
her own pariſh.” «* Well,” ſaid the ſquire, © I will take 
care my aunt ſhall be ſatisfied in this point; and 
likewiſe I premiſe you, Joſeph here ſhall never be 
any incumbrance on her. I fhall be obliged to you 
therefore, if, inſtead of Bridewell, you will commit 
them to my cuſtody.— O to be ſere, Sir, if you 
deſire it, anſwered the Juſtice ; and without more 


ada, Joſeph and Fauny were delivered over to Squire 


Booby, 
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Booby, whom Joſeph very well knew; but little 
zueſſed how nearly he was related to him. The Ju- 
Rice burnt his mittimus : the conſtable was ſent about 
his buſineſs ; the lawyer made no complaint for want 
of juſtice; and the priſoners, with exulting hearts, 
gave a thouſand thanks to his honour Mr. Booby, who 
did not intend their obligations to him ſhould ceaſe 

here; for, ordering his man to produce a cloak-ba 
which he had cauſed to be brought from Lady Booby's 
on purpoſe, he deſired the juſtice that he might have 
| Joſeph with him into a room; where ordering his ſer— 
vant to take out a ſuit of his own cloaths, with nen 
and other neceſſarics, he left Joſeph to dreſs himſelf, 
who not yet knowing the cauſe of all this civility, excuſ- 
ed his accepting fach a favour, as long as decently be 
could. Whillt Joſeph was dreſſing, the Squire repaired 
to the juſtice, whom he found talking with Fanny; 
for, during the examination, ſhe had ſloped her hat 
over her eyes, which were alſo bathed in tears, and 
had by that means concealed from his Worſhip what 
might 3 have rendered the arrival of Mr. Booby 
unneceſſary, at leaſt for herſelf. The Juſtice no ſooner 
ſaw her countenance cleared up, and her bright eyes 
ſhining through her tears, than he ſecretly curſed him- 
ſelf for having once thought of Bridewell for her. He 
would willingly have ſent his own wife thither, to have 
had Fanny in her place. And conceiving almoſt at 
the ſame inſtant deſires and fchemes to accompliſh them, 
he employed the minutes while the Squire was abſent 
with Joſeph, in aſſuring her how forry he was for hav- 
ing treated her ſo roughly before he knew her merit ; 
and told her, That ſince Lady Booby was unwilling that 
ſhe ſhould ſettle in her pariſh, ſhe was heartily welcome 
to his, where he promiſed her his protection, adding, 
That he would take Joſeph and her into his own family, 
if ſhe liked; which aſſurance he confirmed with a 
ſqueeze by the hand. She thanked him very kindly, 
and ſaid, She would acquaint Joſeph with the of- 
« fer, which he would certainly be glad to accept; 
« for that Lady Booby was angry with them both ; 
though ſhe did not know either had done any thing 
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to offend her: but imputed it to Madam Slipſlop, 


who had always been her enemy. 

The Squire now returned, and prevented any far- 
ther continuance of this converſation z and the ju- 
ſtice, out of a pretended reſpect to his gueſt, but, in 
reality, from an apprehenſion of a rival, (for he knew 
nothing of his marriage), ordered Fanny into the 
kitchen, whither ſhe gladly retired : nor did the Squire, 
who declined the trouble of explaining the whole mat- 
ter, oppoſe it. 

It would be unneceſſary, if J was able, which in- 
deed I am not, to relate the converſation between 
theſe two gentlemen, which rolled, as I have been in- 
formed, entirely on the ſubject of horſe-racing. Jo- 
ſeph was ſoon dreſſed in the plaineſt dreſs he could 
find, which was a blue coat and breeches, with a gold 
edging, and a red waiſtcoat with the ſame; and as 
this ſuit, which was rather too large for the Squire, 
exactly fitted him; ſo he became it ſo well, and look» 
ed ſo genteel, that no perſon would have doubted its 
being as well adapted to his quality as les ſhape ; nor 
have ſuſpected, as one might, when my Lord —, or 
Sir —, or Mr. — appear in Jace or embroidery, that 
the taylor's man wore thoſe cloaths home on his back, 
which he ſhould have carried under his arm. 

The Squire now took leave of the Juſtice, and call. 
ing for Fanny, made her and Joſeph, againſt their 
wills, get into the coach with him, which he then or- 


dered to drive to Lady Booby's.— It had moved a few 


yards only, when the Squire aſked Joſeph, If he knew 
who that man was croſſing the field? for, added he, 
I never ſaw one take ſuch ſtrides before. Joſeph an- 
ſwered eagerly, © O Sir, it is Parſon Adams.*—* O la, 
indeed, and ſo it is,” ſaid Fanny; poor man, he is 
coming to do what he could for us. Well, he is the 
vorthieſt beſt-natured creature Ay, ſaid Joſeph, 
* Gop bleſs him; for there is not ſuch another in the 
© univerſe.'—*< The beſt creature living, ſure,* cries 
Fanny. Is he? ſays the Squire, then 1 am reſoly- 
ed to have the beſt creature living in my coach 3? 
and ſo ſaying, he ordered it to ſtop, whilſt Joſeph, at 
luis requeſt, ODE to the parſon, who well know- 
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ing his voice, made all the haſte imaginable, and ſoon 
came up with them. He was deſired by the maſter, 
who could ſcarce refrain from laughter at his figure, 
to mount into the coach; which he, with many thanks, 
refuſed, ſaying, He could walk by its fide, and he'd 
warrant he'd keep up with it : but he was at length 
over-prevailed on. The Squire now acquainted Jo— 
ſeph with his marriage; but he might have ſpared 
himſelf that labour; for his ſervant, whilſt Joſeph 
was dreſſing, had performed that office before. He 
continued to a the vaſt happineſs he enjoyed in 
his ſiſter, and the value he had for all who belonged 
to her. Joſeph made many bows, and expreſſed as 
many acknowledgments ; and Parſon Adams, who now 
firſt perceived Joſeph's new apparel, burſt into tears 
with joy, and fell to rubbing has hands, -and ſnapping 
his fingers, as if he had been mad. 

They were now arrived at the Lady Booby's; and 
the Squire, defiring them to wait a moment in the 
court, walked in to his aunt, and calling her out from 
his wife, acquaimed her with Joſeph's arrival; fay- 
ing, Madam, as I have married a. virtuous. and wor- 
* thy woman, I am reſolved to own her relations, 
und ſhew them all a proper reſpect; I ſhall think 
myſelf therefore infinitely obliged to all mine, who 
will do the fame. It is true, her brother hath been 
your ſervant, but he is now become my brother; 
and I have one happineſs, that neither his cha- 
racter, his behaviour, or appearance, give me any 
reaſon to be aſhamed of calling him ſo. In ſhort, 
he is now below dreſſed like a gentleman, in which 
light I intend he ſhall hereafter be ſeen: and you 
will oblige me beyond expreſſion, if you will admit 
him to of our party; for I know it will give 
great pleaſure to my wife, though ſhe will not men- 
tion it. 

This was a ſtroke of fortune beyond the Lady 
Booby's hopes or expectation ; ſhe anſwered him ca- 
gerly, « Nephew, you know how cabily I am prevailed 
on to do any thing which Joſeph Andrews deſires 
* —Phoo, I mean which you deſire me; and as he 1s 
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© as ſuch.” The Squire told her, He knew his obli- 
ation to her for her compliance ; and going three 
Leys, returned, and told her— He had one more fa- 


your, which, he believed, ſhe would eaſily grant, as ſhe 


had accorded him the former. There is a young 
« woman'—* Nephew,” ſays ſhe, © don't let my good- 
© nature make you deſire, as is too conimenty the 
« caſe, to impoſe on me; nor think, becauſe I have, 
« with ſo much condeſcenſion, agreed to ſuffer your 
© brother-in-law to come to my table, that I will ſub- 
mit to the company of all my own ſervants, and all 
6 


the dirty trollops in the country.” « Madam,” an- 


ſwered the Squire, © I believe you never ſaw this 
« young creature. I never beheld ſuch ſweetneſs and 
* innocence, joined with ſuch beauty, and withal ſo 
« penteel.” Upon my foul, I won't admit her,“ re- 
plied the Lady in a paſſion ; the whole world ſhan't 
prevail on me. I reſent even the deſire as an af- 
front, and'—The Squire, who knew her inflexibi- 
lity, interrupted her, by 1 4 Tn and promiſ- 
ing not to mention it more. e then returned to 
Joſeph, and ſhe to Pamela. He took Joſeph aſide, 
and told him, He would carry him to his ſiſter; but 
could not prevail as yet for Fanny. Joſeph begged 
that he might ſee his ſiſter alone, and then be with 
his Fanny ; but the Squire, knowing the pleaſure his 


wife would have in her brother's company, would not 


admit it, telling Joſeph, There would be nothing in ſo 
ſhort an abſence from Fanny, whilſt he was aſſured 
of her ſafety ; adding, He hoped he could not eafily 
quit a ſiſter whom he had not ſeen ſo long, and who 
ſo tenderly loved him. Joſeph immediately complied ; 
for, indeed, no brother could love a ſiſter more; and 
recommending Fanny, who rejoiced that ſhe was not 
to go before E Booby, to the care of Mr. Adams, 
he attended the Squire up ſtairs, whilſt Fanny repaired 


with the parſon to his houſe, where ſhe thought her- 


ſelf ſecure of a kind reception. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of which you are defired to read no more than you lite, 


E Þ HE meeting between Joſeph and Pamela was 

not without tears of joy on both fides ; and 
their embraces were full of tenderneſs and affection. 
They were however regarded with much more plea- 
ſure by the nephew than by the aunt, to whoſe flame 
they were fuel only; and being aſſiſted by the addj- 
tion of dreſs, which was indeed not wanted to ſet off 
the lively colours in which Nature had drawn health, 
ſtrength, comelineſs, and youth. In the afternoon, 
Joſeph, at their requeſt, entertained them with an ac- 
count of his adventures; nor could Lady Booby con- 
ceal her diſſatis faction at thoſe parts in which Fanny 
was concerned, eſpecially when Mr. Booby launched 
forth into ſuch rapturous praiſes of her beauty. She 
ſaid, applying to her niece, That ſhe wondered her ne- 
phew, who had pretended to marry for love, ſhould 
think ſuch a ſubje&t proper to amuſe his wife with; 
adding, That, for her part, ſhe ſhould be jealous of a 


huſband who ſpoke ſo warmly in praiſe of another 


woman. Pamela anſwered, Indeed ſhe thought ſhe 
had cauſe ; but it was an inſtance of Mr. Booby's apt- 
neſs to ſee more beauty in women than they were mi- 
ſtreſſes of. At which words both the women fixed their 
eyes on two looking-glafles ; and Lady Booby replied, 
That men were, in the general, very ill judges of 


beauty; and then, whilſt both contemplated only their 


own faces, they paid a croſs compliment to each other's 
charms. When the hour of reſt approached, which 
the lady of the houſe deferred as long as decently ſhe 
could, ſhe informed Joſeph, (whom, for the future, we 
ſhall call Mr. Joſeph, he having as good a title to that 
appellation as many others, 8 0 that inconteſted 
one of good cloaths), that ſhe had ordered a bed to be 
provided for him. He declined this favour to his ut- 
moſt ; for his heart had long been with his Fanny; 
but ſhe inſiſted on his accepting it, alledging, That 
the pariſh had no proper accommodation for ſuch a 
perſon as he was now to eſteem himſelf. The ay pr 
an 
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aed his lady both joining wath her, Mr. Joſeph was at. 
laſt forced to give over his deſign of viſiting Fanny 
that evening, who, on her ſide, as impatiently ex- 
pected him till midnight, when in complaiſance to Mr. 
Adams's family, who had ſat up two hours out of 
reſpect to her, ſhe retired to bed, but not to ſleep ; the 
thought of her love kept her waking, and his not re- 
turning according to his promiſe filled her with unea- 
ſineſs ; of which, however, ſhe could not aſſign any 
other cauſe than merely that of being abſent from 
kim. ; 

Mr. Joſeph roſe early in the morning, and viſited 
her in whom his foul delighted. She no ſooner heard 
his voige in the parſon's parlour, than ſhe leapt from 
her bed, and dreſſing herſelf in a few minutes, went 
down to him. They paſſed two hours with inexpreſ- 
tible happineſs together, and then having appointed 
Monday, by Mr. Adams's permiſſion, for their marri- 
age, Mr. Joſeph returned, according to bis promiſe, 
to breakfatt at the Lady Buoby's, with whoſe behavi- 
our ſince the evening we ſhall now acquaint the rea- 
der. | 

Zue was no ſooner retired to her chamber, than ſhe 
aſked Slipſlop what ſhe thonght of this wonderful crea- 
ture her nephew had married. Madam!“ ſaid Slip- 
flop, not yet ſufficiently underſtanding what anſwer ſhe 
was to make. I atk you,” anſwered the Lady, © what 
© you think of the dowdy, my niece I think I am to 
© call her?” Slipſlop, wanting no farther hint, began to 
pull her to pieces, and fo miſerably defaced her, that 
it would have been impoſſible for any one to have known 
the perſon. The Lady gave her all the aſſiſtance ſhe 
could, and ended with ſaying, —* I think, Slipflop, _ 
you have done her juſtice ; but yet, bad as lhe is, 
© the is an angel compared to this Fanny.“ Slipſlop 
then fell on 3 whom ſhe hacked and hewed in 
the like barbarous manger, concluding with an obſerva- 
tion that there was always ſomething in thoſe Jow-life 
creatures which mult eternally diſtinguiſh them from 
their betters. Really,” ſaid the Lady, I think there 
© 1s one exception to your rule; I am certain you may 
* gueſs who I mean,” Not I, upon my word, . 
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ſaid Slipſſop. I mean a young fellow; ſure yon 
© are the dulleſt wretch,” ſaid the Lady.“ O la! 1 
am indeed, —— Yes truly, Madam, he is an acceſ- 
* fion,* anſwered Slipſlop. © Ay, is he not, Slip- 
flop!“ returned the Lady. Is he not ſo genteel 
* that a prince might without a bluſh acknowledge 
* him for his ſon? His behaviour is ſuch that would 
not ſhame the beſt education. He borrows from his 
« ſtation a condeſcenſion in every thing to his ſuperi- 
© ors, yet unattended by that mean ſervility which is 
called good behaviour in ſuch perſons. Every thing 
© he doth, hath no mark of the baſe motive of fear, 
© but viſibly ſhews ſome reſpe&t and gratitude, and 
carries with it the perſuaſion of love. And then 
for his virtues ; ſuch piety to his parents, ſuch ren- 
der aſſection to his fiſter, ſuch integrity in his friend- 
ſhip, ſuch bravery, ſuch goodneſs, that if he had 
been born a gentleman, his wife would have potticl- 
ſed the moſt invaluable bleſſing.” Jo pe ſure, 
Ma'am, ' ſaid Slipſlop.—“ But as he is, anſwered 
the Lady, if he had a thouſand more good qualitics, 
« it muſt render a woman of fashion contemptible 


even to be ſuſpected of thinking of him; yes, 1 thould | 


« deſpiſe myſelf for ſuch a thought.“ * To be furey 
Mu'am, ' ſaid Slipſlop.— And why to be ſure ? re- 
plied the Lady; © thou art always one's echo. Is he 
not more worthy of affection than à dirty country 
clown, though born of a family as old as the flood, 
cr an idle worthleſs rake, or little puiſne beau of 
quality? And yet theſe we muſt condemn curfelves 
to, in order to avoid the cenſure of the werd; to 
ſhun the coatempt of others, we muſt ally ourſelves 
to thoſe we deſpiſe ; we rault prefer birth, title, and 
fortune, to real merit. It is a tyranny of cuſtom, a 
tyranny we mult comply with : for we people of ta- 
thion are the ſlaves of cuſtom.'—* Marry come up!“ 
faid Slipflop, who now well knew which part to take, 
© if I was a woman of your Ladyſip's fortune and qua- 
'£ lity, I would be a flave to nobody.“ « Me,” ſaid the 
Lady, «I am ſpeaking if a young woman of faſhion, 
who had ſeen nothing of the world, ſhould happen to 
like ſuch a fellow. Ma indeed! I hope thou doſt 


not 
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not imagine' No, Ma'am, to be ſure,“ cries 
Slipſop— No ! what no ? cries the Lady. Thou 
art always ready to anſwer, before thou haſt heard 
one. So far I mult allow, he is a charming fellow. 
Me, indeed! No, Slipſlop, all thoughts of men are 
over with me. I have loſt a'huſband who---but if I 
ſhould reflect, I ſhould run mad.---My future eaſe 
muſt depend upon forgetfulneſs. Slipilop, let me hear 
ſome of thy nonſenſe to tura my thoughts another 
way. What dolt thou think of Mr. Andrews? Why, 
I think,” ſays Slipſlop, he is the handſomelt, moſt pro- 
pereſt man I ever ſaw; and if 1 was a lady of the great- 
eſt degree it would be well for ſome folks. Your Lady- 
ſhip may talk of cuſtom if you pleaſe; but I am conß- 
dous there is no more compariſon between young Mr. 
Andrews, and moſt of the young gentlemen who come 
to your Ladyſhip's houſe in London; a parcel of whip- 
per - ſnapper ſparks : I would ſooner marry our old Par- 
ſon Adams: never tell me what people ſay, whilft I am 
happy in the arms of him I love. Some folks rail againſt 
other folks, becauſe other folks have what ſome folks 
would he glad of. And fo, anſwered the Lady, if 
© you wasa woman of condition, you would really marry 
© Mr. Andrews ?—* Yes, I aſſure your Ladyſhip,” re- 
plied Slipſſop, if he would have me. —“ Fool, idiot,” 
cries the Lady, © if he would have a woman of faſhion ! 
Is that a queſtion?” No truly, Madam, ſaid Slipſlop. 
I believe it would be none if Fanny was out of the 
way; and I am confidous if I was in your Ladyſhip's 
place, and liked Mr. Joſeph Andrews, ſhe ſhould not 
ſtay in the pariſh a moment. I am ſure Lawyer Scout 
would ſend her packing if your Ladyſhip would but ſay 
© the word.“ This laſt ſpeech of Slipſlop raiſed a tem- 
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pet in the mind of her miſtreſs. She feared Scout had 
e 


trayed her, or rather that ſhe had betrayed herſelf. 
After ſome filence, and a double change of her com- 
plexion, firft to pale, and then to red, ſhe ſpoke thus: 
I am aſtoniſhed at the liberty you give your tongue. 
Would you inſinuate, that I employed Scout againſt 


© this wench, on the account of the fellow?“ La, Ma'am,” 


{aid Slipſlop, fsighted out of her wits, « I aſſaſſinate ſuch 
; Dda © a thing l 
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Da thing! © 1 think you dare not,“ anſwered the 
Lady. + I believe my conduct may defy malice itſelf 
to aſſert ſo curſed a ſlander. If I had ever diſcovered 
* any wantonneſs, any lightneſs in my behaviour; 
if I had followed the example of ſome whom thou 
haft, I believe, ſeen, in allowing myſelf indecent 
liberties, even with a huſband: but the dear man 
who is gone,“ (here ſhe began to fob) © was he alive 
again,” (then ſhe produced tears) could not upbraid 
me with any one act of tenderneſs or paſſron. No, 
Slipſlop, all the time I cohabited with him he never 
obtained even a kiſs from me, without my expreſ- 
ſing reluctance in the granting it. I am ſure he 
himſelf never ſuſpected how much 1 loved him. 
— Since his death, thou knoweſt, though it is almoſt 
fix weeks (it wants but a day) ago, I have not ad- 
mitted one viſitor, till this fool my nephew arrived. 
I have confined myſelf quite to one party of friends. 
And can ſuch a conduct as this fear to be ar- 
raigned ? To be accuſed not only of a paſſion which 
I have always deſpiſed, but of fixing it on ſuch an 
object, a creature fo much beneath my notice“ 
Upon my word, Ma'am, “ ſays Slipſlop,” I 
do not underſtand your Ladyſhip, nor know 1 
any thing of the matter.“ I believe indeed thou 
doſt not underſtand me. Thoſe are delicacies which 
« exiſt only in ſuperior minds; thy coarſe ideas can- 
not comprehend them. Thou art a low creature, 
c 
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of the Andrews breed, a reptile of the lower order, 

a weed that grows in the common garden of the 
< creation.*—* I aſſure your Ladyſhip,“ ſays Slipſlop, 
whoſe paſſions were almoſt of as high an order as her 
lady's,” * 1 have no more to do with Common Garden 
than other folks. Really, your Ladyſhip talks of 
« ſervants as if they were not born of the Chriſtian 
« ſpecious. Servants have fleſh and blood as well as 
quality; and Mr. Andrews himſelf is a proof that 
they have as good, if not better. And for my own 
part, I can't perceive my Dears * are coarſer than 
other people's; I am ſure if Mr. Andrews was a 
dear of mine, I ſhould not be aſhamed of him ia 
company 
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company with gentlemen ; for whoever hath ſeen 
him in his new cloaths, muſt confeſs he looks as 
much like a gentleman as any body. Coarſe, quo- 
tha! I can't bear to hear the poor young fellow 
run down neither; for 1 will ſay this; 1 never heard 
him ſay an ill word of any body in his life. I am 
ſure his coarſeneſs doth not ly in his heart; for he 
is the beſt-natured man in the world; and as for 
his ſkin, it is no coarſer than other people's, I am 
ſure. His boſom, when a boy, was as white as dri- 
ven ſnow z and, where it 1s not covered with hairs, 
is fo ſtill. Ifakins l if J was Mr. Andrews, with a 
hundred a-year, I ſhould not envy the beſt ſhe who 
' wears a head. A woman that could not be happy 
with ſuch a man, ought never to be ſo: for if he 
can't make a woman happy, I never yet bcheld the 
man who could. I fay again, I with I was a great 
lady for his ſake ; 1 believe when I had made a gen- 
tleman of him, he'd behave ſo, that nobody ſhould 
deprecate what J had done; and I fancy few would 
ventufe to tell him he was no gentleman to his face, 
© nor to mine neither.“ At which words; taking up 
the candles, ſhe aſked her miſtreſs, who had been 
ſome time in her bed, if ſhe had any farther com- 
mands; who mildly anſwered ſhe had none; and tell- 
ing her ſhe was a comical creature, bid her goods 


night. 
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Philofophical refledtions, the lite not to be found in any 
light French romance. Mr. Booby's grave advice to 
Joſeph, and Fanny's encounter with a beau. 


HI this! my good reader, hath ſo vaſt a preva- 
lence over the human mind, that there 1s ſcarce 
any thing too ſtrange or too ſtrong to be aſſerted of its 
The tory of the miſer, who, from long accuſtoming; 
to cheat others, came at laſt to cheat himſelf, and with 
great delight aud triumph picked his own pocket of 
a guinea to convey to his hoard, is not impoſſible 
of improbable. Ir like manner it fares with the 
Practiſers of deceit, who, from having long deceive. 
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ed their acquaintance, gain at laſt a power of decei- 
ving themſelves, and acquire that very opinion (how- 
ever falſe) of their own abilities, excellence and vir- 
tues, into which they have for years perhaps endea- 
voured to betray their neighbours. Now, reader, 
to "ppp this obſervation to my preſent purpoſe, 
thou mult know, that as the paſſion generally called 
love, exerciſes molt of the talents of the female or 
fair world ; fo in this they now and then diſcover a 
ſmall inclination to deceit ; for which thou wilt not 
be angry with the beautiful creatures, when thou haft 
pee e that at the age of ſeven, or fomething 
earlier, Miſs is inſtructed by her mother, that maſter 
is a very monſtrous kind of animal, who will, if ſhe 
Auffers him to come too near her, infallibly eat her 
up, and grind her to pieces. That ſo far from kiſſing 
or toying with him of her own accord, ſhe muſt not 
admit him to toy or kiſs with her. And laſtly, that 
the muſt never have any affection towards him; for, 
if ſhe ſhould, all her friends in petticoats would e- 
ſteem her a traitreſs, point at her, and hunt her out 
of their ſociety. Theſe impreſſions being firſt re- 
ccived, are farther and deeper inculcated by their 
{chool-miſtreſſes and companions ; ſo that by the age 
of ten they have contracted ſuch a dread and ab- 
horrence of the above-named monſter, that, when- 
ever they ſee him, they fly from him as the innocent. 
hare doth from the greyhound. Hence, to the age 
of fourteen or fifteen, they entertain a mighty an- 
tipathy to maſter ; they reſolve and frequently pro- 
fels, that they will never have any commerce with 
him, and entertain fond hopes of paſſing their lives 
out of his. reach, of the poſſibility of which they 
have fo viſible an example in their good maiden aunt. 
But when they arrive at this period, and have now 
paſſed their ſecond climaGteric, when their wiſdom, 

wn riper, begins to ſee a little. farther, and: from. 
almoſt —_ falling in maſter's way, to apprehend 
the great difficulty of keeping out of it; and when 
they obſerve. him look often at them, and ſome- 
times very eagerly and earneſtly too, (for the monſter 


ſeldom takes any notice of them till at this age) 
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they then begin to think of their danger; and as they 

rceive they cannot eaſily avoid him, the wiſer part 
bethink themſelves of providing by other means for 
their ſecurity. They endeavour by all the methods 
they can invent to render themſelves ſo amiable in 
his eyes, that he may have no inclination to hurt 
them; in which they generally ſueceed ſo well, that 
his eyes, by frequent languiſhing, ſoon leſſen their 
idea of his fierceneſs, and ſo far abate their fears, 
that they venture to party with him; and when they 
perceive him ſo different from what he hath been de- 
{cribed, all gentleneſs, ſoftneſs, kindneſs, tenderneſe, 
fondneſs, their dreadful} apprehenſions vaniſh in a 
moment; and now, (it being uſual with the Yuman 
mind to ſkip from one extreme to its oppoſite, as ca- 
fily, and almoſt as ſuddenly, as a bird from oge 
bough to another), love inſtantly ſucceeds to fear. 
But as it happens to perſons who. have in their in- 
fancy been thoroughly frightened with eertain no- 
perſons called ghoſts, that they retain their dread of 
thoſe beings, after they are eonvinced that there are 
vo ſuch things; ſo theſe young ladies, though they no- 
longer end — cannot fo entirely ſhake 
off all that hath been inſtilled into them; they til? 
entertain the idea of that cenſure which was ſo ſtrong- 
ly imprinted on their tender minds, to which the de- 
clarations of abhorrence they every day hear from 
their companions greatly contributed. I' avoid this 
cenſure, therefore, is now their only care; for which 
purpoſe they ſtill pretend the ſame averſion to the 
monſter; and the more they love him, the more 
ardently they counterfeit the antipathy. By the con- 
tinual and conſtant practice of which deceit on others, 
they at length impoſe on themſelves, and really be- 
lieve they hate what they love. Thus indeed it hap- 


pened to Lady Booby, who loved Joſeph long before 


ſhe knew it ; and now loved him. much more than ſhe 
fuſpected. She had indeed, from the time of his 
ſiſter's arrival in the quality of her niece, and. from 
the inſtant ſhe viewed him in the dreſs and character 
of a gentleman, begun to conceive ſecretly a deſign, 
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which love had concealed from herſelf, till a dream be- 
trayed 1t to her. 

She had no ſooner riſen than ſhe ſent for her ne- 
phew ; when he came to her, after many compli- 
ments on his choice, ſhe told him, He might per- 
ceive in her coudeſcenſion to admit her own fervant 
to her table, that ſhe looked on the family of An- 
drews as his relations, and indeed hers ; that as he 
had married into ſuch a family, it hecame him to 
endeavour by all methods to raiſe it as much as 
pollible. At length ſhe adviſed him to uſe all his 
art to diſſuade If feph from his intended match, 
which would ſtill enlarge their relation to meanneſs, 
and poverty; concluding, that by a commiſſion ir 
the. army, or fome other gentee] employment, he 
might ſoon put young Mr. Andrews on the foot of 
a gentleman; and that being once done, his accom- 
pliſhments might quickly gain him an alliance, which 
would not be to their diſcredit. 

Her nephew heartity embraced this propoſal ; and 
finding Mr. Joſeph with his wife, at his return to her 
chamber, he immediately began thus: © My love to 
« my dear Pamela, bxother, will extend to all her re- 
© Jations ; nor thall I ſhew them leſs reſpect than if I 
had married into the family of a Duke. I hope I 
have given' you ſome early teftimonies of this, and 
ſhall continue to give you daily more. You will 
excuſe me therefore, brother, if my concern fof your 
intereſt makes me mention what may be, perhaps, 
diſagreeable to you to hear: but I mutt inſiſt upon 
it, that if you have any value for my alliance or my 
friendihip, you will decline any thoughts of enga- 
ging farther with a girl, who is, as younre a relation 
of mine, ſo much beneath you. I know there ray 
be at firit ſome difficulty in your compliunce, but 
that will daily diminiſh ; and you will in the end fins 
cerely thank me for my advice. I own, indeca, the 
girl 1s handſome : but beauty alone is a poor ingre- 
dient, and will make but an uncomiortable mar- 
riage.* Sir,“ ſaid foſeph, © Iafſure you her beauty 
is her leaſt perfection; nor do 1 know a virtue 
which that young creature is not poſſeſſed of,” As 
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to her virtues,” anſwered Mr. Booby, © you can 
be yet but a ſlender judge of them: but if ſhe had 
never ſo many, you will find her equal in theſe 
among her ſuperiors in birth and fortune, which 
now you are to eſteem on a footing with yourſelf ; 
at leaſt I will take care they ſhall ſhortly be fo, un- 
leſs you prevent me” by degrading yourſelf with 
ſuch a match ; a match I have hardly patience to 
think of; and which would break the hearts of 
your parents, who now rejoice in the expectation of 
ſeeing you make a figure in the world.“ I know 
not,” replied Joſeph, that my parents have any 
power over my inclinations ; nor am I obliged to 
ſacrifice my happineſs to their whim or ambition : 
beſides, I ſhall be very ſorry to ſee, that the unex- 
pected advancement of my ſiſter ſhould ſo ſuddenly 
infpire them with this wicked pride, and make them 
deſpiſe their equals. I am reſolved on no account to 
quit my dear Fanny, no, though I could raiſe her as 
high above her preſent ſtation as you have raiſed my 
ſiſter.” «© Your ſiſter, as well as myſelf,” ſaid Booby, 
are greatly obliged to you for the compariſon : but, 
Sir, ſhe is not worthy to be compared in beauty to 
my Pamela ; nor hath ſhe half her merit. And be- 
ſides, Sir, as you civilly throw my marriage with 
your ſiſter in my teeth, I muſt teach you the wide 
difference between us: my fortune enabled me to 
pleaſe myſelf; and it would have been as over- 
rown a folly in.me to have omitted at, as in youto 
fo it.“ My fortune enables me to pleaſe myſelf 
likewiſe,” ſaid Joſeph, for all my pleaſure is cen- 
tred in Fanny ; and whilſt I have health I ſhall be 
able to ſupport her with my labour in that {ſtation 
to which ſhe was born, and with which ſhe is con- 
tent.“ © Brother,” ſaid Pamela, Mr. Booby ad- 
viſes you as a friend; and, no doubt, my papa and 
mamma wall be of his opinion, and will have great 
reaſon to be angry with you for deſtroying what 
his goodneſs hath done, and throwing down our 
family again, after he hath raiſed it. It would be- 
come you better, brother, to pray for the aſſiſtance 
of grace againſt ſuch a paſſion, than to indulge it.— 
« Qury 
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© Sure, ſiſter, you are not in earneſt; I am ſure ſhe 
is your equal at leaſt.” ——*< She was my equal,” 
anſwered Pamela, but I am no longer Pamela An- 
« drews, I am now this gentleman's lady, and as fuch 
© am above her— 1 hope I ſhall never behave with an 
* unbecoming pride: but at the ſame time, I ſhall 
© always endeavour to know my ſclf, and queſtion not 
the aſſiſtance of grace to that purpoſe.“ "They were 
now ſummoned to Freakfall, and thus caded their dif- 
courſe for the preſent, very little to the ſatisfaction of 
any of the parties. 

Fanny was now walking in an avenue at ſome 
diſtance from the houſe, where Jofeph had promiſed 
to take the firſt opportunity of coming to her. Sie 
had not a ſhilling in the world, and had ſubſiltcd, 
ever ſince her return, entirely on the charity of Parſon 
Adams. A young gentleman, attended by many ſer- 
vants, came up to her, and aſced her if that was not 
the Lady Booby's houſe before him? This indeed he 
well knew, but had framed the queſtion for no other 
reaſon than to make her look up, and diſcover if her 
face was equal to the delicacy of her ſhape. He no 
ſooner ſaw it, than he was ſtruck with amazement. 
He ſtopt his horſe, and ſwore the was the moſt bean- 
tiful creature he ever beheld: then inſtantly alight- 
ing, and delivering his horſe to his ſervant, he rapt 
out half a dozen oaths that he would kiſs her; to 
which ſhe at firſt ſubmitted, begging he would not 
be rude : but he was not ſatisfied with the civility of a 
ſalute, nor cven with the rudeſt attack he could make 
on her lips, but canght her in his arms, and endea- 
voured to kiſs her breaſts, which with all her ſtrength 
ſhe re:iſted, and, as our {park was not of the Hercu- 
Jean race, with ſome difficulty prevented. The young 
gen:leman being ſoon out of breath ia the ſtruggle, 
quitted her, and, remounting his horſe, called one of 
his ſervauts to him, whom he ordered to ſtay behind 
with her, and make her any offers whatever, to pre- 
vai] on her to return home with him in the evening; 
and to aſſure her he would take her into keeping, He 
then rode on with his other ſervants, and arrived at 
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the Iady's houſe, to whom he was a diſtant relation, 
and was come to pay a viſit. 

The truſty fellow, who was employed in an office 
he had been long accuſtomed to, diſcharged his part 
with all the raeſity and dexterity imaginable ; but to 
no purpoſe. She was entirely deaf to his offers, and 
rejected them with the utmoſt diſdain. At laſt the 
pimp, who had perhaps more warm blood about him 
than his maſter, began to ſolicit ſor himſelf; he told 
her, though he was a ſervant, he was a man of ſome 
fortune, which he would make her miſtreſs of -<=——_—_—_ 
and this without any inſult to her virtue, for that he 
would marry her. She anſwered, if his maſter him- 
ſeif, or the greateſt lord in the land, would marry 
her, ſhe would refuſe him. At laſt being weary 
with perſuaſions, and on fire with charms which 
would have almoſt kindled a flame in the boſom of 
an ancient philoſopher, or modern divine, he faſtened 
his horſe to the ground, and attacked her with much 
more force than the gentleman had exerted, Poor 
Fanny would not have been able to teſiſt his rudeneſs 
a long time; but the deity, who preſides over chaſte 
love, ſent her Joſeph to her aſſiſtance. He no ſooner 
came within fight, and perceived her {tragoling with 
a man, than like a cannon ball, or like hghtning, cr 
any thing that is ſwiſter, if any thing be, he ran to 
wards her, and coming up juſt as the raviſher had 
torn her handkerchief from her breait, before his lips 
had touched that ſezt of innocence and bliſs, he dealt 
him ſo luſty a blow in that part of his neck which a 
rope would have become with the utmoſt propriety, 
that the fellow ſtaggered backwards, and percciving 
he had to do with ſomething rougher than the little, 
tender, trembling hand of Fanny, he quitted her, 
and turning about ſaw his rival, with fire flaſhing fro 
his eyes, again ready to affail him; and indeed before 
he could well defend himfelf, or return the firſt blow, 
received a ſecond, which, had it fallen on that 
part of the ſtomach to which it was directed, would 
have been probably the laſt he would have had any 
ocealion. for; but the raviſher lifting up his hand, 
drove the blow upwards to his mouth, whence it diſ- 
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lodged three of his teeth; and now not conceiving 
any extraordinary affection for the beauty of Joſeph's 
perſon, nor being extremely pleaſed with this method 
of ſalutation, he collected all his force, and aimed a 
blow at Joſeph's breaft, which he artfully parry'd with 
one fiſt, ſo that it loſt its force entirely in air; and 
ſtepping one foot backward, he darted his fiſt fo 
fiercely at his enemy, that had he not caught it in his 
hand (Sor he was a boxer of no inferior fame) it muſt 
have tumbled him on the ground. And now the ra- 
viſher meditated another blow, which he aimed at 
that part of the breaſt where the heart is lodged ; Jo- 
ſeph did not catch it as before, yet fo prevented its 
aim, that it fell directly on his noſe, but with abated 
force. Joſeph then moving both fiſt and foot forwards 
at the ſame time, threw his head ſo dexterouſly into 
the ſtomach of the raviſher, that he fell a lifeleſs lump 
on the field, where he lay many minutes breathleſs and 
motionleſs, 

When Fanny ſaw her Joſeph receive a blow in his 
face, and blood running in a ſtream from him, ſh- 
began to tear her hair, and invoke all human and di- 
vine power to his aſſiſtance. She was not, however, 
long under this affliction, before Joſeph having con- 
quered his enemy, ran to her, and aſſured her he was 
not hurt; ſhe then inſtantly fell on her Knees, and 
thanked Gop that he had made Joſeph the means of 
her reſcue, and at the ſame time preſerved him fron 
being injured in attempting it. She offered with her 
handkerchief to wipe his blood from his face; but he 
ſeeing his rival attempting to recover his legs, turned 
to him, and aſked him if he had enough; to which 
the other anſwered, he had; for he believed he had 
fought with the devil inſtead of a man; and looſenin 
his Forks ſaid he ſhould not have attempted the — 

if he had known ſhe had been ſo well provided for. 
Fanny now begged Joſeph to return with her to 
Parſon Adams, and to promiſe that he would leave 
her no more; theſe were propoſitions ſo agreeable to 
Joſeph, tlrat, had he heard them, he would have gi- 
ven an immediate aſſent: but indeed his eyes dere 
now his only ſenſe ; fot you may remember, reader, 
that 
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that the raviſher had tore her handkerchief from 
Fanny's neck, by which he had difeovered ſuch a 
fight, that Joſeph hath declared all the ſiatues he 
ever beheld, were ſo much inferior to it in beauty, 
that it was more capable of converting a man into #2 
ftatue, than of being imitated by the greateſt maler 
of that art. This modeſt creature, whom no warmth 
in ſummer could ever induce to expoſe her charms to 


the wanton ſun, a modeſty to which perhaps they 


owed their inconceivable whitenefs had ſtood many 
minutes bare-necked in the preſence of Joſeph, before 
her apprehenſion of his danger, and the horror of 
ſceing his blood, would ſuffer her once to reflect on 
what concerned herſelf; till at laſt, when the cauſe 
ef her concern had vaniſhed, an admiration at his ſi- 
lence, together with obſerving the fixed poſition of 
his eyes, produced an idea in the lovely maid, which 
brought more blood into her face than had flowed 
from Joſeph's noitrils. The ſnowy hue of her bo- 
ſom was likewiſe exchanged to vermilion at the in- 
ſtant when ſhe clapped her handkerchief round her neck. 
Joſeph ſaw the uncaſineſs that ſhe ſuffered, and imme- 
diately removed his eyes from an object, in ſurvey- 
ing which he had felt the greateſt delight which the 
organs of ſight were capable of conveying to his ſoul, 
So great was his fear of offending her, and ſo truly 
did his paſſion for her deſerve the noble name of love. 

Fanny, being recovered from her confuſion, which 
was almolt equalled by what Joſeph had felt from 
obſerving it, again mentioned her requelt ; this was 
inſtantly and oladly complied with, and together they 
croſſed two or three fields, which brought them to the 
habitation of Mr. Adams. 


HK RN VIII. 


A diſcourſe which happened betaueen Mr. Adams, Mrs. 


Adams, Joſeph, and Fanny, with ſome behaviour of 
Mr. Adams, which would be called by ſome few rea- 


ders very low, abſurd, and unnatural. 


1 HE parſon and his wife had juſt ended a long | 
diſpute when the lovers came to the door. 
| E e Indeed 
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Indeed this young couple had been the ſnbje& of 


the diſpute ; for Mrs. Adams was one of thoſe pru— 
dent people who never do any thing to injure their 
families, or perhaps one of thoſe good mothers who 
would even ſtretch their conſcience to ſerve their 


children. She had long entertained hopes of ſeeing; + 


her eldeſt daughter ſucceed Mrs. Slipſlop, and of 
making her ſecond fon an exciſeman by Lady Booby's 
intereſt, Theſe were expectations ſhe could not en- 
dure the thoughts of quitting, and was therefore very 
uneaſy to ſee her huſband fo reſolute to oppoſe the 
Lady's intentions in Fanny's affair. She told him, 
It behoved every man to take the firlt care of his 
family ; that he had a wife and tix children, the 
maintaining and providing for whom would be buſi— 
neſs enough for him without intermeddling in other 
folks affairs; that he had always preached up ſub- 
miſſion to ſuperiors, and would do il] to give an 
example of the contrary behaviour in his own con- 
duct; that if Lady Booby did wrong, ſhe muſt an- 
ſwer for it herſelf, and the fin would not iy at their 
door ; that Fanny had been a ſervant, and bred 
up in the Lady's own family, and conſequently the 
mult have known more of her than they did; and 
it was very improbable, it ſhe had behaved her- 
ſelf well, that the lady would have been ſo bitterly 
her enemy ; that perhaps he was too much inclined 
to think well of her, becauſe ſhe was handſome, 
but handſome women were often no better than 
they ſhould be; that God made ugly, women as 
well as handſome ones; and that if a woman had 
virtue, it ſignified nothing whether ſhe had beauty 
or no.“ For all which reaſons ſhe concluded he 
ſhould oblige the lady, and ſtop the future publication 
of the banas. But all theſe excellent arguments had 
no effect on the parſon, who perſiſted in doing his 
duty, without regarding the conſequence it might 
have on his worldly intereſt ; he endeavoured to an- 
{wer her as well as he could, to which ſhe had jult 
finiſhed her reply, (for ſhe had always the laſt word 
every where but at church) when Joſeph and Fanny 
antered their kitchen, where the pariſon and his wn 

then 
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then ſat at breakfaſt over ſome bacon and cabbage. 
'There was a coldneſs in the civility of Mrs. Adams, 
which perſons of accurate ſpeculation might have ob- 
ſerved, but eſcaped her preſent gueſts ; indeed it was 
a good deal covered by the heartineſs of Adams, 
who no ſooner heard that Fanny had neither ate nor 
drank that morning, than he preſented her a bone 
of bacon he had juſt been gnawing, being the only 
remains of his proviſion, and then ran nimbly to the 
tap, and produced a mug of ſmall beer, which he 
called ale; however, it was the beſt in his houſe. 
Joſeph, addreſſing himſelf to the parſon, told him the 
diſcourſe which had paſſed between Squire Booby, 
his ſiſter, and himſelf, concerning Fanny: he then 
acquainted him- with the dangers whence he had 
reſcued her, and communicated ſome appreteniions 
on her account. He concluded, that he ſhould never 
have an eaſy moment till Fanny was abſolutely his, 
and begged that he might be ſuffered to fetch a li- 
cenee, ſaying, he could eaſily borrow the money. 
The parſon anſwered, that he had already given his 
ſentiments concerning a licence, and that a very few 
days would make it unneceſſary. © Joſeph,” ſays he, 
I wiſh this halte doth not ariſe rather from your 
impatience than your fear; but as it certainly 
ſprings from one of theſe cauſes, I will examine 
both. Of each of theſe therefore in their turn ; and 
firlt, for the firſt of theſe, namely, impatience. 
Now, child, I muſt inform you, that if in your 
purpoſed marriage with this young woman, you 
have no intention but the indulgence of carnal ap- 
petites, you are guilty of a very heinous fin. Mar- 
riage was ordained for nobler purpoſes, as you will 
learn when you hear the ſervice provided on that oc- 
caſion read to you. Nay, perhaps, if you are a good 
lad, I ſhall give you a ſermon gratis, wherein I ſhall 
demonſtrate how little regard ought to be had to the 
fleſh on ſuch occaſions. The text will be, child, 
Matthew the 5th, and part of the 28th verſe, Mo- 
s ſnever looteth an a woman fo as to luſt after her. The 
latter part 1 thall omit, as foreign to my purpoſe, 
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Indeed all ſuch brutal luſts and affections are to be 


greatly ſubdued, if not totally eradicated, before the 


veſſel can be ſaid to be conſecrated to honour. To 
marry with a view of gratifying thoſe inclinations, is 
a proſtitution of that holy ceremony, and mutt entail 
a curſe on all who ſo lightly undertake it. If, there- 
fore, this haſte ariſes Tom impatience, you are to 
correct, and not give way to it. Now, as to the ſe- 
cond head which I propoſed to ſpeak to, namely, 
fear ; it argues a diffidence highly criminal of that 
Power in which alone we ſhould put our truſt, ſee- 
ing we may be well aſſured that he 1s able not only 
to defeat the deſigns of our enemies, but even to 
turn their hearts. Inſtead of taking therefore any 
unjuſtifiable or deſperate means to rid ourſelves of 
fear, we ſhould reſort to prayer only on theſe occa- 
ſions; and we may be then certain of obtaining 
what is beſt for us. When any accident threatens 
us, we are not to deſpair, nor, when it overtakes 
us, to grieve ; we mult ſubmit in all things to the 
will of Providence, and ſet our affections ſo much 
on nothing here, that we cannot quit it without 
reluctance. You are a young man, and can know 
but little of this world ; I am older, and have ſeen 
a great deal. All paſſions are criminal in their ex- 
* ; and even love itſelf, if it is not ſubſervient to 
our duty, may render us blind to it. Had Abra- 
ham ſo loved his ſon Iſaac, as to refuſe the ſacrifice 
required, is there any of us who would not condemn 
him? Joſeph, I know your many good qualities, 
and value you for them : but as I am to render an 
account of your ſoul, which is committed to my 
cure, I cannot ſee any fault without reminding you 
of it. You are too much inclined to paſſion, child, 
and have ſet your affections ſo abſolutely on this 
young woman, that if Gop required her at your 
hands, I fear you would reluctantly part with her, 
Now, believe me, no Chriſtian ought fo to fet his 
heart on any perſon or thing in this world, but that 
whenever it ſhall be required or taken from him in 
any manner by Divine Providence, he may be able, 
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© peaceably, quietly, and contentedly to reſign it.“ 
At which words one came haſtily in, and acquainted 
Mr. Adams that lis youngelt ſon was drowned. He 
ſtood filent a moment, and ſoon began to ſtamp about 
the room, anddeplore his loſs with the bittereſt ago- 
ny. Joſeph, who was overwhelmed with concern like- 
wiſe, recovered himſelf ſufficiently to endeavour to 
comfort the pariſon, in which attempt, he uſed many 
arguments, that he had at ſeveral times remembered 
out of his own diſcourſes both in private and public, 
(for he was a great enemy to the paſſions, and preach- 
ed nothing more than the conqueſt of them by reaſon - 
and grace), but he was not at leiſure now to hearken 
to his advice. Child, child,“ faid he, do not go 
about impoſſibilities. Had it been any other of my 
children, I could have borne it with patience ; but 
my little prattler, the darling and comfort of my old 
age, — the little wretch to be ſnatched out of lite 
juſt at his entrance into it; the ſweeteſt, beſt tem- 
pered boy, who never dida thing to offend me. It 
was but this morning I gave him his firſt leſſon in 
Dur Genus, This was the very book he learned; 
poor child! it is of no farther uſe to thee now, He 
would have made the beſt ſcholar, and have been 
an ornament to the church ; ſuch parts and ſuch 
goodneſs, never met in one ſo young.“ And the 
handſameſt lad too, ſays Mrs. Adams, recovering 
from a {woon in Fanny's arms. —“ My poor Jacky, 
* thall I never fee thee more ? cries the parſon. 
Mes, ſurely,” fays Joſeph, and in a better place, 
« you will meet again never to part more. believe 
the Parſon did not hear theſe words, for he paid little 
regard to them, but went on lamenting whilſt the 
tears triekhd down into his boſom. At laſt he cried 
out, Where is my little darling ? and was ſallying 
out, when, to his great ſurpriſe and joy, in which L 
hope the reader will ſympathife, he met his ſon in a 
wet condition indeed, but alive, and running towards 
him. The perion who brought the news of this miſ- 
fortune had been a little too cager, as people ſome- 
times are, from, I believe, no very good principle, 
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to relate ill news; and ſeeing him fall into the river, 
inſtead of running to his aſſiſtance, directly ran to ac- 
quaint his father of a fate which he had concluded to 
be inevitable, but whence the child was relieved by 
the ſame poor pedlar who had relieved his father be- 
fore from a leſs diſtreſs. Ihe parſon's joy was now 
as extravagant as his grief had been before; he kiſſed 
and embraced his ſou a thouſand times, and danced 
about the room like one frantic ; but as ſoon as he 
diſcovered the face of his old friend the pedlar, and 
heard the freſh obligation he had to him, what were 
his ſenſations ? not thoſe which two courtiers feel in 
one another's embraces ; not thoſe with which a great 
man receives the vile, treacherous engines of his 
wicked purpoſes; not thoſe with which a worthleſs 
younger brother wiſhes his elder joy of a ſon, or a 
man congratulates his rival on his obtaining a miſtreſs, 
a place, or an honour. No, Reader, he felt the ebul- 
Iition, the overflowings of a full, honeſt, open heart 
towards the perſon who had conferred a real obliga- 
tion, and of which, if thou canſt not conceive an idea 

within, I will not vainly endeavour to aſſiſt thee. 
When theſe tumults were over, the Parſon, taking 
Joſeph afide, proceeded thus“ No, Joſeph, do not 
give too much way to thy paſſions, if thou doſt 
expect happineſs.—— The patience of Joſeph, nor 
perhaps of Job, could bear no longer; he interrupt- 
ed the Parſon, ſaying, It was eaſier to give advice 
than to take it; nor did he perceive he could ſo 
entirely conquer. himſelf, when he apprehended he 
had loſt his ſon, or when he found him recovered. 
— Boy,” replied Adams, raiſing his voice, it doth 
not become green hcads to adrvile rey hairs. —Thou 
art ignorant of the tenderneſs of tatherly affection; 
« when thon art a father, thou wilt be capable then 
only of knowing what a father can feel. No man 
is obliged to impoſſibilities; and the loſs of a 
child is one of thoſe great trials, where our grief 
may be allowed to become immoderate.“ Well, 
« Sir,” cries Joſeph, „and if I love a miltreſs as well 
« as you your child, ſurely her Joſs would grieve me 
| « equally.” 
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« equally.” Ves, but ſuch love is fooliſhneſs, and 
wrong in itſelf, and ought to be conquered,” an- 
ſwered Adams, * it ſavours too much of the fleſh.” 
Sure, Sir,” ſays Joſeph, © it is not ſinful to love my 
wife, no not even to doat on her to diſtraction !? 
Indeed, but it is,“ ſays Adams. Every man ought 
to love his wife, no doubt; we are commanded ſo 
to do; but we ought to love her with moderation 
and diſcretion.—“ I am afraid I ſhall be guilty of 
ſome lin, in ſpite of all my endeavours,” fays Jo- 
ſeph ; © for I ſhall love without any moderation, I 
© am ſure.” « You talk fooliſhly and childiſhly,? 
cries Adams. Indeed,“ ſays Mrs. Adams, who had 
liſtened to the latter part of their converſation, © you 
talk more fooliſhly yourſelf. I hope, my dear, yon 
will never preach any ſuch doctrine, as that huſ- 
© bands can love their wives too well. If 1 knew you 
had ſuch a ſermon in the houſe, I am ſure I would 
«< burn it; and 1 declare, if I had not been convinced 
£ you had loved me as well as you could, I can anſwer 
for myſelf, 1 ſhould have hated and deſpiſed you. 
Marry come up! Fine doctrine indeed! A wife 
© hath a right to inſiſt on her huſband's loving her as 
much as ever he can; and he is a ſinful villain who 
« doth not. Doth he not promiſe to love her, and to 
« comfort her, and to cheriſh her, and all that? Iam 
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ſure I remember it all, as well as if 1 had repcat- 
it over but yeſterday, and ſhall never forget it. Be- 
ſides, I am certain you do not preach as you prac- 
tiſe : for you have been a loving and a cheriſhing 
huſband to me, that's the truth on't ; and why you 
ſhould endeavour to put ſuch wicked nonſenſe into 
this young man's head, I cannot deviſe. Don't 
hearken to him, Mr. Joſeph, be as good a huſband 
as you are able, and love your wife with all your 
body and foul too.“ Here a violent rap at the door 
put an end to their diſcourſe, and produced a ſcene 
which the reader will find in the next chapter. 
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A vijit which the grad Lady Booby and her polite friend 
"paid ts the Parſon. 


IIE Lady Booby had no ſooner had an account 

from the gentleman of his meeting a wonder- 

ful beauty near her houſe, and perceived the raptures 
with which he fpoke of her, than immediately con- 
c: juling it muſt be Fanny, the began to meditate a 
deßga of bringing them better acquainted ; : and to 
entertain hopes that the fine cloaths, preſents, and 
promises of chis youth, would prevail on her to aban- 
don Joſep! |: the therefore propoſed to her company 
a walk in the fields before dinner, when the led them 
towards Mr. Adams's houfe; and, as ſhe approached 
it, told th ein; if they pleaſed the would divert them 
with one ot the molt ridiculous fights they had ever 
ſeen, which was aa old foofich parſon, who, ſhe ſaid 
linghing, kept a wife and iix brats on a ſalary of 
about tw enty pounds a-year ; adding, that there was 
not ſuch another ragged family in the pariſh. They 
all readily agreed to this vitit, and arrived *hilſt Mrs. 
Adams was declaiming as in the laſt chapter. Beau 
Didapper, (which was the name of the young gen- 
tleman we have ſeen riding towards Lady Booby? 8), 


with his cane mimicked the rap of a London footman 


at the door. The people within, namely, Adams, his 
wife, and three children, Joſeph, Fanay, and the 
pe tar, were all thrown into confuſion by this knock; 
bu: Adams went direftly to the door, which being 
opened, the Lady Booby and her company walked in, 
and were received by the parſon with about two hun— 
dred bows, and by his wife with as many curtis ; 
the latter telling the Lady, She was aſhamed to be 
ſeen in ſuch a pickle, and that her houfe was in ſuch 
a I:itte' : but that if ſhe had expected fuch an ho- 
nour from her Lady ſhip, ſhe ſhould have found her 
in a b:iter manner. The parſon made no apolo- 
gies, though he was in his half caſſock, and a flan- 
nel night--ap. He ſaid, They were bears wel. 
come to his poor cottage; aud turning to Mr. Di- 
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dapper, cried out, Non mea renidet in domo lacunar,” 
The beau anſwered, He did not underſtand Welch; 
at which the parſon ſtared, and made no reply. 

Mr. Didapper, or beau Didapper, was a young 
e of about four foot five inches in height. 

e wore his own hair, though the ſcarcity of it might 
have given him ſufficient excuſe for a periwig. Flis 
face was thin and pale: the ſhape of his body and 
legs none of the beſt ; for he had very narrow ſhoul- 
ders, and no calf 5 and his gait might more properly 
be called hopping than walking. The qualifications 
of his mind were well adapted to his perſon. We 
ſhall handle them firſt negatively. He was not en- 
tirely ignorant; for he could talk a little French, and 
ſing two or three Italian ſongs : he had lived too 
much in the world to be baſhtul, and too much at 
court to be proud : he ſeemed not much inclined to 
avarice ; for he was profuſe in his expences : nor had 
he all the features of prodigality ; for he never gave 
a ſhilling :—no hater of women ; for he always dang- 
led after them; yet ſo little ſubje& to Juſt, that he 
had, among thoſe who knew him beſt, the character 
of great. moderation in his pleaſures. No drjnker of 
wine; nor ſo addicted to paſſion, but that a hot 
word or two from an adverſary made him immediate- 
ly cool. 

Now, to give him only a daſh or two on the afftr- 
mative ſide: though he was born to an immenſe 
fortune, he choſe, Pr the pitiful and dirty confide- 
ration of a place of little conſequence, to depend 
entirely on the will of a fellow, whom they call a 
great man; who treated him with the utmoſt diſ- 
reſpe&, and exacted of him a plenary obedience to 
his commands ; which he implicitly ſubmitted to, at 
the expence of his conſcience, his honour, and of 
his country, in which he had himſelf ſo very large a 
ſhare. And to finiſh his character; as he was en- 
tirely well fatisfied with his own perſon and parts, 
ſo he was very apt to ridicule and laugh at any im- 
perfection in another. Such was the little perſon, or 


rather thing, that hopped after Lady Booby into Mr. 
Adams's kitchen. 
The 
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The parſon and his company retreated from the 
chimney-fide, where they had been ſeated, to give 
room to the Lady and hers. Inſtead of returning 
any of the curtſies or extraordinary civilities of Mrs. 
Adams, the Lady, turning to Mr. Booby, cried out, 
« Onel bite ! quel animal Y and preſently after diſco— 
vering Fanny, 9 ſhe did not nced the circumſtance 
of her ſtanding by Joieph to aſſure the identity of her 
perſon), ihe aſked the beau, Whether he did not 
think her a pretty girl ?=—* Bega, Madam,” an- 
ſwered he, 'tis the very ſame I met.” I did not 
imagine,“ rephed the Lady, * you had ſo good a 
« taſte.” + Becauſe I never liked . I Warrant,“ 
eries the beau. Ridiculous!” ſaid fhe, you know 
« you was always my averſion.“ * I would never men— 
© tion averſion,” anſwered the beau, © with that face“; 
« dear Lady Booby, waſh your face before you men- 
tion averſion, I beſeech you.“ Ee then Jaughed, 
and turned about to coquet it with Fanny. 

Mrs. Adams had been all this time begging and 
praying the ladies to fit down, a favour which the at 
laſt obtained. The little boy to whom the accident 
had happened, ſtill keeping his place by the fire, was 
chid by his mother for not being more mannerly : 
but Lady Booby took his part, and, commending his 
beauty, told the parſon he was his very picture. She 
then ſceing a book in his hand, aſced, If he could 
read? Ves, cried Adams, © a little Latin, Ma- 
dam; he is juſt got into Quæ Genus. A fig for 
c quere genius,” anſwered ſhe ; © Jet me hear him read 
© a little Engliſh.“ Lege, Dick; Lege, {ard Adams: 
but the boy ale no unlwer, till he” ſaw the parſon 
knit his brows ; my then cried, „I don't underſtand 
« you, father, „How, boy ſays Adams, « what 
4 doth Lego make in the imperative mood? Legila 
« doth it not?“ ez, anſwered Dick. Aud 
« what beiides?” ſays the father. Lege, quoth the 
fon, after ſome hefitation. © A good boy,” lays 3 the 
father: And now, child, what is the Englim of Ze— 


6 90, 2? 
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* Leſt this ſhaulil appear unnatural to ſome readers, we 


think proper to acquaint them, that it is teken vero tin fron 
very poute COnvertaticn, | 
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% — To which the boy, after long puzzling, an- 


iwered, he could not tell. How!“ cries Adams, in 
a paſſion ; © what, hath the water waſhed away your 
« learning? Why, what is Latin for the Engliſh 
verb, read? Conſider before you ſpeak.” The 
child conſidered ſome time, and the parſon cried 
twice or thrice, Le——, Le——, Dick anſwered, 
« Lego,” Very well; and then what is the Eng- 
* glith,” ſays the parſon, of the verb Lege? Io 
read, cried Dick. Very well,” ſaid the parſon, 
© a good boy, you can do well, if you will take pains. 
* I aſſure your Ladyſhip he is not much above eight 
« years old, and is out of his Prepria gue Maribus 


© already. Come, Dick, read to her Ladyihip.* Which 


the again defiring, in order to give the beau time and 
opportunity with Fanny, Dick began as in the fob 


lowing chapter. 


HA X. 


7 e kiftory ef tano friends, which may aferd an uſeful 
l*fjon ts all thoſe perſons who happen ts take up their 
re/idence in married families. 


LEONARD and Paul were two friends.“ 

« Pronaunce it Lennard, child,“ cried the par- 
on. Pray, Mr. Adams,“ ſays Lady Booby, let 
your ſon read without interruption.* Dick then 
proceeded. Lennard and Paul were two friends, 
* who having been educated together at the fame 
* ſchool, commenced a friendſhip which they preſer-" 
ved a long time for each other. It was ſo deeply 
fixed in both their minds, that a Jong abſence, du- 
ring which they had maintained no correſpondence, 
did not eradicate nor leſſen it: but it revived in all 
its force at their firſt meeting, which was not till af- 
ter ffteen years abience, moſt of which time Len- 
nard had ſpent in the Eaſt-Indi- es. Pronounce 
it ſhort, Indies, ſays Adams. Pray, Sir, be 
quiet,” ſays the Lady. The boy repeated, in the 
Eaſt-Indies, whilft Paul had ſerved his king and 
country in the army. In which different ſervices 
they had found ſuch different ſucceſs, that Lennard 
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was now married, and retired with a fortune of 
thirty thouſand pounds; and Paul was arrived to 
the degree of a lieutenant of foot, and was not 
worth a ſingle ſhilling. 

The regiment in which Paul was ſtationed, hap- 
pened to * ordered into quarters, within a ſmall 
diſtance from the eſtate which Lennard had purcha- 
ſed, and where he was ſettled. This latter, whe 
was new become a country gentleman, and a 
juſtice of peace, came to attend the quarter- ſeſſions, 
in the town where his old friend was quartered. 
Soon after his arrival, ſome affair in which a ſol- 
dier was concerned, occaſioned Paul to attend the 
juſtices, Manhood, and time, and the change of 
climate, had ſo much altered Lennard, that Paul 
did not immediately recolle& the features of his old 
acquaintance : but it was otherwiſe with Lennard ; 
he knew Paul the moment he ſaw him; nor could 
he contain himſelf from quitting the bench, and 
running haſtily to embrace him. Paul ſtood at 
firſt a Fittle ſurpriſed ; but had ſoon ſufficient infor- 
mation from his friend, whom he no ſooner remem- 
bered, than he returned his embrace with a paſſion 
which made many of the ſpectators laugh, and gave 
to ſome few a much higher and more agreeable 
ſenſation. | 

Not to detain the reader with minute circum- 
ſtances, Lennard inſiſted on his friend's returnin 
with him to his houſe that evening ; which deavel 
was complied with, and leave for a month's abſence 
for Paul obtained of the commanding officer. 


lf it was poſſible for any circumſtance to give 


any addition to the happineſs which Paul propoſed 
in this viſit, he received that additional pleaſure, by 
finding on his arrival at his friend's houſe, that his 
lady was an old acquaintance which he had for- 
merly contraCted at his quarters; and wha had al- 
ways appeared to be of a molt agreeable temper. 
A. character ſhe had ever maintained among her in— 
timates, being of that number, every individual of 


which is called quite the belt fort of woman in the 
world, | 


But 
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But good as this lady was, ſhe was ſtill a wo- 
man; that is to ſay, an angel, and not an J 
* You muſt miſtake, child,” cries the Parſon, for you 
read nonſenſe.” It is fo in the book,” anſwered 
the fon. Mr. Adams was then filenced by autho- 
rity, and Dick proceeded.— For though her perſon 
* was of that kind to which men attribute the name 
© of angel, yet in her mind ſhe was perfectly woman. 
Of which a great degree of obſtinacy gave the 
* moſt remarkable, and perhaps moſt pernicious in- 
« ſtance. 

A day or two paſſed after Paul's arrival, before 
any inſtances of this appeared ; but it was impoſhble 
to conceal it long. Both ſhe and her huſband ſoon 
loſt all apprehenſion from their friend's preſence, and 
fell to their diſputes with as much vigour as ever. 
Theſe were ſtill purſued with the utmoſt ardour azd 
eagerneſs, however trifling the cauſes were whence 
they firſt aroſe. Nay, however incredible it may 
« ſexm, the little conſequence of the matter in debate 
« was frequently given as a reaſon for the fierceneſs of 
« the contention, as thus: „If you loved me, ſure 
you would never diſpute with me fuch a trifle as 
„this.“ The anſwer to which is very obvious; for 
the argument would hold equally on both fides, and 
was conſtantly retorted, with ſome addition, as— 
« I am ſure I have much more reaſon to fay ſo, who 
« am in the right.” During all theſe diſputes, Paul 
always kept ſtrict filence, and preſerved aa even 
countenance, without ſhewing the leaſt viſible incli- 
nation to either party. One day, however, when 
Madam had left the room in a violent fury, Len- 
nard could not refrain from referring his cauſe to 
his friend. Was ever any thing ſo unreaſonable, 
ſays he, as this woman? What ſhall I do with her? 
I doat on her to diſtraction; nor have I any cauſe 
to complain of, more thau this obſtinacy in her tem- 
per; whatever ſhe aſſerts, ſhe will maintain againſt 
all the reaſon and conviction in the world. Pray give 
me your advice.—Firſt, fays Paul, I will give my 
opinion, which is, flatly, that you are in the wrong; 
for, ſuppoſing ſhe is in the wrong, was the ſubject 
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of your contention any ways material? What ſigni- 
« fied it whether you was married in a red or yellow 
« waiſtcoat ? for that was your diſpute. Now, ſuppoſe 
« ſhe was miſtaken, as you love her, you ſay, ſo tender- 
« ly, and I believe ſhe deſerves it, would it not have 
© been wiſer to have yielded, though you certainly 
« knew yourſelf in the right, than to give either her or 
&-yourſelf any uneaſineſs? For my own part, if ever I 
« marry, I am reſolved to enter into an agreement with 
my wife, that in all diſputes (eſpecially about trifles) 
that party who is moſt convinced they are right, 
ſhall always ſurrender the victory : by which means, 
we ſhall both be forward to give up the cauſe. I 
own, ſaid Lennard, my dear friend, ſhaking him by 
the hand, there 1s great truth and reaſon in what 
you ſay; and I will for the future endeavour to fol- 
low your advice. 'They ſoon after broke up the 
converſation, and Lennard going to his wite, aſked 
her pardon, and told her his friend had convinced 
him he had been in the wrong. She immediately 
began a vaſt encomium on Paul, in which he ſe— 
conded her, and both agreed he was the worthieit 
and wiſeſt man upon earth. When next they met, 
which was at ſupper, though ſhe had promiſed not 
to mention what her huſband told her, the could not 
forbear caſting the kindeſt and molt aſfectionate looks 
on Paul, . aſked him with the ſweeteſt voice, 
whether ſhe ſhould help him to ſome potted wood- 


the huſband. My dear, ſays ſhe, I aſk your friend 
if he will eat any potted woodcock ; and I am ſure 
I muſt know who potted it. I think I ſhould know 
too who ſhot them, replied the huſband, aud I am 
convinced that I have not ſeen a woodcock this 
year; however, though 1 know I am in the right, 
I fubmit, and the potted partridge is potted wood- 
cock, if you defire to have it ſo. It is equal to me, 
ſays ſhe, whether it is one or the other; but you 
would perſuade one out of one's ſenſes; to be ſure 
you are always in the right in your own opinion 
but your friend, I believe, knows which he is cat- 
ing. Paul anſwered nothing, and the diſpute con- 
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cock ?—Potted partridge, my dear, you mean, ſays 
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tinued, as uſual, the greateſt part of the evening. 
The next morning, the lady accidentally meeting 
Paul, and being convinced he was her friend, and 
and of her fide, accoſted him thus :—I am certain, 
Sir, you have long ſince wondered at the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of my . He is, indeed, in other re- 
ſpects, a good fort of man; but ſo politive, that no 
woman, but one of my complying temper, could 
poſſibly live with him. Why, laſt night now, was 
ever any creature ſo unreaſonable? I am certain you 
muft condemn him.—Pray, anſwer me, was he not 
in the wrong? Paul, after a ſhort ſilence, ſpoke as 
follows: I am ſorry, Madam, that as good manners 
obliges me to anſwer againſt my will, ſo an adhe- 
rence to truth forces me to declare myſelf of a dit- 
ferent opinion. To be plain and honeſt, you was 
entirely in the wrong; the cauſe I own not worth 
diſputing, but the bird was undoubtedly a partridge. 
O Sir, replied the lady, I cannot poſſibly help your 
taſte. Madam, returned Paul, that is very little 
material ; for, had it been otherwiſe, a huſband might. 
have expected ſubmiſſion. Indeed! Sir, ſays ſhe, I 
aſſure you—Yes, Madam, cried he, he might, from 
a perſon of your excellent underſtanding ; and par- 
don me for ſaying, ſuch a condeſcenſion would have 
ſhewn a ſuperiority of ſenſe even to your huſband 
himſelf, But, dear Sir, ſaid ſhe, why ſhould I ſub- 
mit when I am in the right? For that very reaſon, 
anſwered he, it would be the greateſt inſtance of af- 
fection imaginable : for can any thing be a greater 
object of our compaſſion than a perſon we love, in 
the wrong ? Ay, but I ſhould endeavour, ſaid the, to 
ſet him right. Pardon me, Madam, anſwered Paul, 
I will appeal to your own experience, if you ever 
found your arguments had that effect. The more 
our judgments err, the leſs we are willing to own 
it: for my own part, I have always obſerved the 
perions who maintain the worſt ſide in any conteſt, 
are the warmeſt, Why, ſays ſhe, I muſt confeſs 
there is truth in what you ſay, and I will endeavour 
to practiſe it. The huſband then coming in, Paul 
departed. Aud Lennard, approaching his wife with 

Is a an 
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Nan air of good humour, told her, he was ſorry for 


their fooliſh diſpute the laſt night: but he was now 


Ly 
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convinced of his error. She anſwered, ſmiling, ſhe 
believed ſhe owed his condeſcenſion to his complai- 
ſance : that ſhe was aſhamed to think a word had 
paſſed on ſo filly an occaſion, eſpecially as ſhe was 
iatisfied ſhe had been miſtaken. A little contention 
followed, but with the utmoſt good-will to each o- 
ther, and was concluded by her afferting, that Paul 
had thoroughly convinced her ſhe had been in the 
wrong. Upon which they both united in the praiſes 
of their common ſriend. 
Paul now paſſed his time with great ſatisfaction 
theſe diſputes being much leſs frequent, as well as 
ſhorter than uſual : but the devil, or ſome unlucky 
accident, in which perhaps the devil had no hand, 
ſhortly put an end to his happineſs. He was now 
eternally the private referee of every difference; in 
which, after having perfectly, as he thought, eſta- 
bliſhed the doctrine of ſubmiſſion, he never ſcrupled 
to aſſure both privately, that they were in the right 
in every argument, as before he had followed the 
contrary method. One day a violent litigation hap- 
pened in his abſence, and both parties agreed to re- 
ter it to his deciſion, The huſband proteſſing him- 
ſelf ſure the deciſion would be in his favour ; the 
wife anſwered, he might be miſtaken ; for ſhe believ- 
ed his friend was convinced how ſeldom ſhe was to 
blame; and that if he knew all—The huſband re- 
plied—My dear, I have no defire of any retroſpect ; 
but I believe, if you knew all too, you would not 
imagine my friend ſo entirely on your fide. Nay, 
ſays ſhe, ſince you provoke me, I will mention one 
inſtance. You may remember our diſpute about 
ſending Jacky to ſchool in cold weather ; which point 
I gave up to you from mere compaſſion, knowing 
myſelf to be in the right ; and Paul himſelf told me 
afterwards, he thought me ſo. My dear, replied 
the huſband, I will not ſcruple your veracity ; but I 
aſſure you ſolemnly, on my applying to him, he gave 
it abſolutely on my ſide, and ſaid he would have act- 
cd in the ſame manner, They then proceeded to 
produce 
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produce numberleſs other inſtances, m all which 
Paul had, on vows of ſecrecy, given his opinion on 
both fides. In the cencluſion, both believing each 
other, they feil ſeverely on the treachery of Paul, 
and agreed that he had been the occaſion of almoſt 
every diſpute which had fallen out between them. 
They then became extremely loving, and ſo full of 
condeſcenſion on both ſides, that they vied with each 
other in cenſuring their own conduct, and jointly 
vented their indignation on Paul, whom the wife, 
fearing a bloody conſequence, earneſtly entreated her 
huſband to ſuffer quietly to depart the next day, 
which was the time lixed for his return to quarters, 
and then drop his acquaintance. 

However ungenerous this behaviour in Lennard 
may be eſteemed, his wife obtained a promiſe from 
him (though with difficulty) to follow her advice; 
but they both expreſſed ſuch unuſual coldneſs that 
day to Paul, that he, who was quick of apprehen- 
fon, taking Lennard aſide, preſſed him ſo home, 
that he at Jaſt diſcovered the ſecret. Paul acknow- 
Jedged the truth, but told him the deſign with which 
he had done it.—To which the other anſwered, He 
would have acted more friendly to have let him into 
the whole deſign; for that he might have aſſured 
himſelf of his | Benn Paul replied, with ſome in- 
dignation, he had given him a ſufficient proof how 
capable he was of concealing a ſecret from his wife. 
Lennard returned with ſome warmth, He had more 
reaſon to upbraid him, for that he had eauſed moſt 
of the quarrels between them by his ſtrange con- 
duct, and might (if they had not diſcovered the af- 
fair to each Aber have been the occaſion of their 


ſeparation. Paul then ſaid'— But ſomething now 


happened which put a ſtop to Dick's reading, and of 
which we ſhall treat in the next chapter. 
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CHAP. XI. 


In which the hiſtory is continued. 


OSEPH ANDREWS had borne with great un- 
eaſineſs the impertinence of bean Didapper to 
Fanny, who had been talking pretty freely to her, and 
offering her ſettlements ; but the reſpe& to the com- 
pany had reſtrained him from interfering, whilft the 
beau conſmed himſelf to the uſe of his tongue only; 


but the ſaid beau, watching an opportunity whilſt the 


ladies eyes were diſpoſed another way, offered a rude- 
neſs to her with his hands ; which Joſeph no ſooner 
perceived, than he preſented him with ſo ſound a box 
on the ear, that it conveyed him ſeveral paces from 
where he ſtood. The ladies immediately ſcreamed 
out, roſe from their chairs; and the beau, as ſoon as 
he recovered himſelf, drew his hanger, which Adams 
obſerving, ſnatched up the lid of a pot in his left 
hand, and, covering himſelf with it as with a ſhield, 
without any weapon of offence in his other hand, ſtep- 


ped in before Joſeph, and expoſed himſelf to the en- 


raged beau, who threatened ſuch perdition and de- 
ſtruction, that it friglited the women, who were all 
got in a huddle together, out of their wits, even to hear 
his denunciations of yengeance. Joſeph was of a dif- 
ferent complexion, and begged Adams to let his rival 
come on ; for he had a good cudgel in his hand, and 
did not fear him. Fanny now 3 into Mrs. A- 


dams's arms, and the whole room was in confuſion, 


when Mr. Booby, paſſing by Adams, who lay ſnug 
under the pot-lid, came up to Didapper, and inſiſt- 
ed on his ſheathing the hanger, promiſing he ſhould 


have ſatisfaction ; which Joſeph declared he would 


give him, and fight him at any weapon whatever. 
The beau now ſheathed his hanger, and taking out a 
pocket-plaſs, and vowing r all the time, re- 
adjuſted his hair; the parſon depoſited his ſhield, and 
1 running to Fanny, toon brought her back to 
ife. Lady Booby chid Joſeph for his infult on Di- 

dapper; but he anſwered, he would have attacked an 
ermy in the ſame cauſe, + What cauſe ? ſaid the 
„ Lady. 
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Lady. Madam,“ anſwered Joſeph, «he was rude 
to that young woman,'—* What, ſays the Lady, 
I ſuppoſe he would have kiſſed the wench; and is 
© a gentleman to be ſtruck for ſuch an offer? I muſt 
tell you, Joſeph, theſe airs do not become you.*— 
Madam,“ ſaid Mr. Booby, I u ſaw the whole affair, 
and 1 do not commend my brother; for I cannot 
« perccive why he ſhould take upon him to be this 
« girl's champion.'——* I can commend him,” ſays 
Adams, he is a brave lad; and it becomes any man 
© to be the champion of the innocent; and he mult 
© be the baſeſt coward, who would not vindicate a 
woman with whom he is on the brink of marriage.” 
—* Sir,” ſays Mr. Booby, my brother is not a pro- 
« per match for ſuch a young woman as this. —“ No,“ 
ſays Lady Booby, nor do you, Mr. Adams, act in 
your proper character, by encouraging any ſuch do- 
ings; and I am very much ſurpriſed you ſhould con- 
cern yourſelf in it.—I think your wife and family 
your properer care.'—* Indeed, Madam, your Lady- 
ſhip ſays very true, anſwered Mrs. Adams; © he 
talks a pack of nonſenſe, that the whole pariſh are 
his children. I am ſure I don't underſtand what he 
means by it; it would make ſome women ſuſpect he 
had gone aſtray : but I acquit him of that; I can 
read ſcripture as well 2s he; and I never found that 
the Parſon was obliged to provide for other folks 
children; and befides, he 1s but a poor curate, and 
hath little enough, as your Ladyſhip knows, for me 
and mine.*——* You ſay very well, Mrs. Adams,” 
quoth the Lady Booby, whe had not ſpoke a word to 
her before; you ſeem to be a very ſenſible woman; 
and, I aſſure you, your huſband is acting a very fooliſh 
part, and oppoſing his own intereſt ; ſeeing my ne- 
phew is violently ſet againſt this match: and indeed 
« 1 can't blame him; it is by no means one ſuitable 
to our family.“ In this manner the Lady proceeded 
with Mrs. Adams, whilſt the beau hopped about the 
room, ſhaking his head, partly from pain, and partly 
from anger; and Pamela was chiding Fanny for her 
aſſurance, in aiming at ſuch a match as her brother. — 
Poor Fanny anſwered only with her tears, which wel 
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long ſince begun to wet her handkerchief ; which Jo- 
ſeph perceiving, tock her by the arm, and, wrapping 
it in his, carried her off, {wearing he would own no 
relation to any one who was an enemy to her he loved 
more than all the world. He went out with Fanny 
under his left arm, brandiſhing a cudgel in his right, 
and neither Mr. Booby nor the beay thonght proper 
to oppoſe him. Lady Booby and her company made 
a very ſhort ſtay behind him; for the Lady's bell now 
ſummoned them to dreſs ; for which they had juſt time 
before dinner. 


Adams ſeemed now very much dejected, which lis 


wife perceiving, began to apply ſome matrimonial bal- 


ſam. She told him, he had reaſon to be concerned; 
for that he had probably ruined his family with his 
tricks almoſt : but perhaps he was grieved for the loſs 
of his two children, Joſeph and Fanny. His eldeſt 
daughter went on :—* Indeed, father, it is very hard 
to bring ſtrangers here to eat your children's bread 
out of their mouths.—You have kept them ever 
ſince they came home; and for any thing I ice to 
the contrary, may keep them a month longer : are 
you obliged to give her meat, tho'f ſhe was never ſo 
handſome? But I don't ſee ſhe is ſo much handiom- 
er than other people. If people were to be kept 
for their beauty, the would ſcarce fare better than 
her neighbours, I believe.—As for Mr. Joleph, I 
have nothing to ſay, he is a young man of honeſt 
principles, and will pay ſome time or other for what 
be hath ; but for the girl Why doth ſhe not re- 
turn to her place ſhe ran away from? I would not 
give ſuch a vagabond ſlut a halfpenny, though I had 
a million of money, no, though ſhe was ſtarving.” 
Indeed but 1 would,“ cries little Dick; „and, ta- 
ther, rather than poor Fanny ſhall be ſtarved, I will 
give her all this bread and cheeſe' (offering what 
he held in his hand.) Adams ſmiled on the boy, and 
told him, He rejoiced to ſee he was a Chriſtiau; and 
that, if he had a halfpenny in his pocket, he would 
have given it him; telling him, it was his duty to look 
upon all his neighbours as his brothers and filters, and 
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love her better than my ſiſters; for ſhe is hand ſomer 
© than any of them.“ ls ſhe fo, ſaucebox ? ſays the 
ſiſter, giving him a box on the ear, which the father 
would probably have reſented, had not Joſeph, Fanny, 
and the pedlar, at that inſtant returned together. A- 
dams bid his wife prepare ſome food for their dinner 
ſhe ſaid, © Truly ſſ.e could not; ſhe had ſomething elſe 
to do.“ Adams rebuked her for diſputing his com- 
mands, and quoted many texts of ſcripture, to prove, 
c That the huſband is the head of the wife, and ſhe 
« is to ſubmit and obey.” The wife anſwered, It 
was blaſphemy to talk ſcripture out of church; that 
* ſuch things were very proper to be ſaid in the pul- 
© pit ; but that it was prophane to talk them in com- 
mon diſcourſe.” Joſeph told Mr. Adams, he was 
not come with any deſign to give him or Mrs. A- 
dams any trouble; but to defire the favour of all 
their company to the George, (an alchouſe in the pa- 
riſh), where he had beſpoke a piece of bacon and 
greens for their dinner. Mrs. Adams, who was a 
very good ſort of woman, only rather too ſtrict in 
economics, readily accepted this invitation, as did the 
parſon himſelf, by her example; and away they all 
walked together, not omitting little Dick, to whom 
Joſeph gave a ſhilling, when he heard of his intended 
liberality to Fanny. 


CH AP. XII. | 
Where the good-natured reader will ſee ſomething which 


will give him no great pleaſure. 


HE pedlar had been very inquiſitive, from the 

time he had firſt heard that the great houſe 

in this pariſh belonged to the Lady Booby ; and had 
learned that ſhe was the widow of Sir Thomas, and 
that Sir Thomas had bought Fanny, at about the age 
of three or four years, of a travelling woman; and 
now their homely but hearty meal was ended, he told 
Fanny, he believed he could acquaint her with her pa- 
rents. The whole company, eſpecially ſhe herſclf, ' 
ſtarted at this offer of the pedlar's.— He then proceed- 
ed thus, while they all lent their ſtricteſt attention: 
Though 
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© Though I am now contented with this humble way 
of getting my livelihood, I was formerly a getitle- 
man; for ſo all thoſe of my profeſſion are called. 
In a word, I was a drummer in an Irith regiment of 
foot. Whilſt I was in this honourable ſtation, I at- 
tended an officer of our regiment into England a-re- 
eruiting. In our march from Briſtol to Froome 
(for ſince the decay of the woolen trade, the cloth- 
ing towns have furniſhed the army with a great num- 
ber of recruits) we overtook on the road a woman 
who ſeemed to be about thirty years old, or there- * 
abouts, not very handſome, but well enough for a 
ſoldier. As we came.up to her, ſhe mended her 
pace, and falling into diſcourſe with our ladies, (for 
every man oi the party, namely, a ſerjeaut, two pri- 
vate men, and a drum, were provided with their wo- 
men, except myſelf) the continued to travel on with 
us. I, perceiving ſhe muſt fall to my lot, advanced 
preſently to her, made love to her in our military 
way, and quickly ſucceeded to my wiſhes. We 
ſtruck a bargain within a mile, and lived together ag 
man and wit, to her dying day.'—* I ſuppoſe,” ſays 
Adams, interrupting him, © you were married with a 
licence : for I don't ſee how you could contrive to 
have the banns publiſhed while you were marchin 
from place to place.'—* No, Sir,” ſaid the pedlar, 
we took a licence to go to bed together, without 
any banns.*—* Ay, ay,” ſaid the parſon, © ex neceſ- 
fitate, a licence may be allowable enough; but ſure- 
© ly, ſurely, the other is the more regular and eligible 
© way.“ The pedlar procceded thus: She returned 
« with me to our regiment, and removed with us from 
© quarters to quarters, till, at laſt, whilſt we lay at 
© Galway, ſhe fell ill of a fever, and died. When 
« ſhe was on her death-bed ſhe called me to her, and, 
« crying bitterly, declared, ſhe could not depart this 
o 
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World, without diſcovering a ſecret to me, which ſhe 
ſad was the cnly fin which ſat heavy on her heart. 
She faid ſhe had formerly travelled in a company of 
gypſies, who had made a practice of ſtealing away 
children; that for her own part, ſhe had been only 
ouce guilty of the crime; which ſke ſaid the lamented 


© more 
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© more than all the reſt of her fins, ſince probably ir 
might have occaſioned the death of the parents: for, 
added ſhe, it is almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe the beau- 
ty of the young creature, which was about a year 
© and a half old when I kidnapped it. We kept her 
(for ſhe was a girl) above two years in our compa- 
© ny, when I fold her myſelf for three guineas to Sir 
Thomas Booby in Somerſetſhire. Now, you know 
« whether there are any more of that name in this 
county. — Ves,“ ſays Adams, there are ſeveral 
© Boobys who are ſquires, but 1 believe no baronet 

© now alive; beſides, it anſwers ſo exactly, in every 
« point, there is no room for doubt ; but you have for- 
got to tell us the parents from whom the child was 
« ſtolen,” Their name,” anſwered the pedlar, „was 
© Andrews. They lived about thirty miles from the 
Squire; and ſhe told me, that I might be ſure to 
« find them out by one circumſtance ; for that they 
* had a daughter of a very ftrange name, Pamtzla, or 
« Pamela; as pronounced it one way, and {ome the 
other.“ Fanny, who had changed colour at the firſt 
mention of the name, now fainted away; Joſeph turn» 
ed pale, and poor Dicky began to roar; the parſon 
fell on his knees, and ejaculated many thankſgivings, 
that this diſcovery had been made before the dreadful 
in of inceſt was committed; and the pedlar was ſtruck 
with amazement, not being able to account for all 
this confuſion, the cauſe of which was preſently open- 
ed by the parſon's daughter, who was the only un- 
concerned perſon ; (for the mother was chaffing Fan- 
ny's temples, and taking the utmoſt care of her ;) 
and, indeed, Fanny was the only creature whom the 
daughter would not have pitied in her ſituation ; 
wherein, though we compaſſionate her ourſelves, we 
{hall leave her Tor a little while, and pay a ſhort viſit 


to Lady Booby. 
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HAF. XIII. 


The hiſtory returning to the Lady Booby, gives ſome ac- 
count of the terrible conflict in her breaſt betaween love 
and pride ; with what happened on the preſent diſcovery. 


| HE Lady fat down with her company to din- 
ner, but ate nothing. As ſoon as the cloth 
was removed, ſhe whiſpered Pamela, that ſhe was 
taken a little ill, and defired her to entertain her 
huſband and beau Didapper. She then went up into 
her chamber, ſent for Slipſlop, threw herſelf on the 
bed, in the agonics of love, rage, and deſpair ; nor 
could ſhe conceal theſe boiling paſſions longer, with- 
out burſting. Slipſlop now approached her bed, and 
aſked how her Ladyſhip did; but inſtead of revealing 
her diſorder, as ſhe intended, ſhe entered into a lon 
encomium of the beauty and virtues of Joſeph An- 
drews; ending at laſt with expreſſing her concern, 
that ſo much tenderneſs ſhould be thrown away on ſo 
deſpicable an object as Fanny. Slipſlop, well know- 
ing how to humour her miſtreſs's frenzy, proceeded 
to repeat, with exaggeration, if poſſible, all her mi- 
{treſs had ſaid, and concluded with a with, that Jo- 
ſeph had been a gentleman, and that ſhe could ſee her 
Lady in the arms of ſuch a huſband. The Lady then 
ſtarted from her bed, and taking a turn or two croſs 
the room, cried out with a deep ſigh, —“ Sure he 
would make any woman happy. —“ Your Lady- 
ſhip,” ſays ſhe, would be the happieſt woman in 
the world with him.—A fig for cuſtom and nonſenſe. 
What vails what people ſay ? Shall I be afraid of 
eating ſweetmeats, becauſe people may ſay I have 
a ſweet tooth? If I had a mind to marry a man, all 
the world ſhould not hinder me. Your Ladyſhip 
< hath no parents to tutelar your infections; beſides, 
© he is of your Ladyſhip's family now, and as good 
© a gentleman as any in the country; and why 
« ſhould nat a woman follow her mind ac well as a 
man? Why ſhould not your Ladyſhip marry the 
© brother, as well as your nephew the ſiſter? I am 
« ſure, if it was a fragrant crime, i would nt per- 
s ſuade 
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c ſuade your Ladyfſhip to it.'— But, dear Shpſlop,” 
anſwered the Lady, if I could prevail on myſelf to 
commit ſuch a weakneſs, there is that curſed Fanny 
© in the way, whom the idiot — O how T hate aud 
« deipiſe him! - She! a little ugly winx, ' cries Slip- 
ſtop, © leave her to me. — I ſappoſe your Lady ſhip 
hath heard of Joſeph's fitting with one of Mr. Di- 
« dapyer's ſervants about der ; and his maſter hath 
ordered them to carry her away by force this even- 
ing. I'll take care they ſhall not want alliſtance. 
© I was talking with this gentleman, w 10 was below, 
© juſt when your Lady ſhip ſent for me.?—* Go back? 
Tays the Lady Booby, this G for I expect Mr. 
« Didapper will oon be gon Z. Do all you can; for 
I am reſolved this wench f. Bal not be in our family; 
© I will endeavoir to return to the company: but 


let me know as ſoon as ſhe is carried off,” Shipflop 
went away; and her miſtreſs on Zan to arraign her 
own conduct in the 1v! 2 mann er: 

e What am I doing? How do ] ſuffer this paſſion 
to creep imperceptibly upon me! How m: any days 
are pulſed ſince I could have net to atk ys 
« ſelf the queſtion ? Marry a footman 1 diftraction ! 
Can J afterwards hear — eyes ot f my acquaintance? 
But I can retire from them; retire with one in 
whom 1 propoſe more happlocls. than the world 
« without him can give me! Retire—to iccd conti- 
nually on beantics,. which my n 0 imagination 
« ſickens with eagerly ga Aung on; to ſatisfy every ap- 
© petite, every deſire, with their utmoſt with. 
Ha! and do 1 doat thus on a footnian ! J deſpiſe, L 
© deteſt my paſſion, — et why? 1s he not generous, 
gentle, kind? — Nind to whom? to che meaneſt 
* 
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wretch, a creature below my confideration. Doth 
he not ?—Yes, he doth prefer her; curte his beau» 
ties, and the little low heart that poſſeſſes them; 
which can baſely deſcend to this deſpicable wench, 
and be ungratefully deaf to all. the honours I do 
him.—And can I then love this monſter? No, I 
will tear his image from my boſora, tread on him, 
ſpurg him. I will have thoſe pitiful charms, which 
new I deſpite, mangled in my fight 3 for I will not 
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ſuffer the little jade I hate to riot in the beautics I 
contemn. No, though I deſpiſe him myſelf; though 
I would ſpurn him from my feet, was he to lan— 
guiſh at them, no other ſhould taſte the happineſs I 
corn. Why do 1 ſay happineſs? To me it wonld 
be miſery. —To facritice my reputation, my charac- 
ter, my rank in life, to the indulgence of a mean and 
a vile appetite, - How I deteſt the thought ! Hor 
much more exquiſite is the pleaſure reſulting from 
the reflection of virtue and prudence, than the ſaint 
reliſh of what flows from vice and folly ! Whither 
did I ſuffer this improper, this mad paſſion to hurry 
me, only by neglecting to ſummon the aid of rea- 
ſon to my aſſiſtance? Reaſon, which hath now ſet 
before me my deſires in their proper colours, and 
immediately helped me to expel them. Yes, 1 
thank Heaven and my pride, I have now perfectly 
conquered this unworthy paſſion ; ani if there was 
no obſtacle in its way, my pride would diflun any 
pleaſures which could be the conſcquence of ſo hate, 
ſo mean, ſo vulgar'—Slipllop returned at this indant 

in a violent hurry, and with the utmoit cagernels cried 

out, O, Madam, I have ftrange news. Lom the 

« footman is juſt come from the George; where, it 

ſeems, Joſeph and the reſt of them are a finketting; 

and he ſays, there is a ſtrange man vio hath diſcy- 
vered that Fanny and Joſeph are brother and fifter.? — 

How, Slipſſop!' cries the Laly in a {urprife, —+ 1 

had not time, Madam,“ cries Slipilop, „to enguire 

about particles; but Tom ſays, it is moſt certainly 

o | 
This unexpected account entirely obliterated all 

thoſe admirable reflections which the ſupreme power 

of Reaſon had ſo wiicly made juſt before. In {hort, 
when deſpair, which had more ſhare in producing the 
reſolutions of hatred we have ſcen taken, began to 
retreat, the Lady heſitated a moment, and they, for- 
getting all the purport of her foliloquy, di{wifled 
her woman again, with orders to bid Tom attend her 
in the parlour, whither ſhe now haſtened to acquaint 

Pamela with the news. Pamela ſaid, She could not 
believe it: for ſhe had never heard that her W 
i 
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}2d loſt any child, or that ſhe had ever had any more 
than Joſeph and herſelf. The Lady flew into a vio- 
Jent rage with her, and talked of upſtarts, and diſ- 
owning relations who had fo lately been on a level 
with her. Pamela made no anſwer : but her huſband 
taking up her caule, ſeverely reprimanded his aunt 
for her behaviour to his wife; he told her, If it had 
been earlier. in the evening, ſhe ſhould not have ſtaid 
a moment longer in her houſe ; that he was convin= 
ced, if this young woman could be proved her ſiſter, 
the would readily embrace her as ſuch ; and he him- 
ſelf would do the ſame. He then deiired the fellow 
might be ſent for, and the young woman with him; 
which Lady Booby immediately ordered, and think- 
ing proper to make ſome apology to Pamela for what 
ſhe had ſaid, it was readily accepted, and all things 
reconciled. 

The pedlar now attended, as did Fanny, and Jo- 
ſeph, who would not quit her; the parſon likewiſe 
was induced, not only by curioſity, of which he had 
no ſmall portion, but his duty, as he apprehended it, 
to follow them; for he continued all the way to ex- 
hort them, who were now breaking theic hearts, to 
offer up thankſgivings, and be joyful for ſo miracu— 
lous an eſcape. | 

When they arrived at Booby-Hall, they were pre- 
ſently called. into the parlour, when the pedlar re- 
peated the ſame ſtory he had told before, and inſiſted 
on the truth of every circumltance ; ſo that all who 
heard him were extremely well ſatisfied of the truth, 
except Pamela, who imagined, as ſhe had never heard 
either of her parents mention ſuch an accident, that it 
mult be certainly falfe 3 and except the Lady Booby, 
who {:Ipcited the falſnood of the ſtory, from her ar- 
cent dellre that it ould be true; and Joſeph, who 
tary its truth, from his earneſt wiſhes that it might 

rove falſe. 

Mr, Booby now defired them all to ſuſpend their 
euriobty and abſolute belief or diſbelief, till the next 
erning, when he expected old Mr. Andrews and 
his wite to fetch himſelf and Pamela home in his 
coach, aud then they might be certain of certainly 
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knowing the truth or falſhood of this relation; in 
which, he ſaid, as there were many ſtrong circumſtau— 
ces to induce their credit; fo, he could not perceive 
any intereſt the pedlar could have in inventing it, or 
in endeavouring to impoſe ſuch a falſhood on them. 
The Lady Beoby, who was very little uſed to ſuch 
company, entertained them all, viz. her nephew, 
his wife, her brother and ſiſter, the beau, and the 
parſon, with greet good humour at her own table. 
As to the pedlar, the ordered him to be made as 
welcome as poſſible by her ſervants, All the com- 
pany in the parlour, except the diſappointed lovers, 
who fat ſullen and filent, were full of mirth : for 
Mr, Booby had prevailed on Joſeph to aſk Mr. Di- 
dapper's pardon ; with which he was perfectly ſatiſ- 
lied. Many jokes paſſed between the beau and the 
parſon, chieſly on each other's dreſs; theſe afforded 
much diverſion to the company. Pamela chid her 


brother Joſeph for the concern which he expreſſed at 


1 
diſcovering a new ſiſter. She ſaid, If he loved Fanny 


as he ought, with a pure affection, he had no reaſon 
to lament being related to her. Upon which Adams 
began to ditcourle on Platonic love ; whence he made 
a quick trauſition to the joys in the next world; and 
concluded with ſtrongly aſſerting, That there was no 
ſuch thing as pleaſure in this. At which Pamela and 
her huſband ſmiled on one another. 
This happy pair propoling to retire, (for no other 
erſon gave the leaſt ſymptom of defiring reſt), they 
all repaired to ſeveral beds provided for them in the 
ſame houſe; nor was Adams himſelf ſuffered to go 
home, it being a ſtormy night. Fanny, indeed, often 
begged ſhe might go home with the parſon ; but her 
ſtay was ſo {lrongly inſiſted on, that the at laſt, by 
Joſeph's advice, conſented. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Containing ſcveral curicus night-adventures, in which 
d 3 . Ad ms fell inis many hair-breadth ſcapes, partly 
wing to his goodnes, aud partly to his tnadvertency. 


A BOUT an hour after they had all ſeparated, (it 

| being now paſt three in the morning), beau 
Didapper, w hoſe paſſion for Fanny permitted him not 
to clote his eyes, but had employed his imagina- 
tion in contrirances how to ſatisfy his deſires, at laſt 
hit on a me on od by which he hoped to effect it. He 
hail ordered his fervant to bring him word where Lan- 
ny lay; and had received his information; he there- 
fore e aroſe, put on his breeches and night-gown, and 
ſtole ſoftly along the gallery which led to her apart- 
ment; and being come to the door, as he imagined 
it, he opened it with the leaſt noiſe poſſible, and en- 

tered the chamber. A ſavour now invaded his noftrils 
winch he did not expect in the room of fo ſweet a 
young creature, and which might have probably had 
no good effect on a cooler lover. However, he grop= 


cad out the bed wich difficulty; for there was not 


a glimpſe of light, and opening the curtains, he 
whiſpered 3 in Joſeph's voice, (for he was an excel- 
lent mimic), „Fanny, my angel, I am come to in- 
form thee that [I Ks diſcovered the falſhood of 
the tory we laſt night heard. I am no longer thy 
© brcther, but thy lover; nor will I be delaye d the 
© enjoyment of thee one moment longer. You have 
« ſufficient aſſurances of my conſtancy not to doubt 
« my marrying you, and it would be want of love 
to deny me the poſſeſſion of thy charms.— So ſay- 
ing, he diſine wars ered himſelf from the little clothes 

2 had) on, aud leaping into bed, embraced his angel, 
as he conceived her, with great rapture, IE he was 
ſurpriſed at receiving no antwer, he was no lets pleaſ- 
el to id his hug returned with equal ardour. He 
remained not long in this ſweet confunon; for both 
he and his paramo ur preſent: diſcovered their error. 
Indeed ict was no other than the accompliched Slipflop 
whom he had engaged; but though ſhe immediate! y 
knew the perſona whom ſhe had mittaken for julep''s 
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he was at a Joſs to gueſs at the repreſentative of Fanny. 
He had ſo little ſeen or taken notice of this gentle- 
woman, that light itſelf would have afforded him no 
aſſiſtance in his conjecture, Beau Didapper no ſooner 
had perceived his miſtake, than he attempted to 
eſcape from the bed with much greater haſte than he 
had made to it; but the watchful Slipſtop prevented 
him : For, that prudent woman, being diſappointed 
of thoſe delicious offerings which her fancy had pro- 
miſed her pleaſure, reſolved to make an immediate 
'acrifice to her virtue. Indeed, ſhe wanted an oppor— 
tunity to heal fome wounds which her late conduct 
had, ſhe feared, given her reputation; and as ſhe 
had a wonderful preſence of mind, ſhe conceived the 
perſon of the unfortunate beau to be luckily thrown 
in her way, to reſtore her Lady's opinion of her im- 
pregnable chaſtity. At that inſtant, therefore, when 
he offered to leap from the bed, ſhe caught faſt hold 
of luis ſhirt, at the fame time roaring out, O thou 
« viilain! thou haſt attacked my chaſtity, and, I be- 
« lieve, ruined me in my fleep; I will ſwear a rape 
«* againſt thee; I will proſecute thee with the utmoſt 
« vengeance. The beau attempted to get looſe ; but 


the held him faſt; and when he ſtruggled, ſhe cried 


out, Murder! murder! rape! robbery! ruin! At 
_ which words Parſon Adams, who lay in the next 
chamber, wakeful, and meditating on the pedlar's 


diſcovery, jumped out of bed, and, without ſtaying 


to put a rag of clothes on, haſtened into the apart- 
ment whence the cries proceeded, He made directly 
to the bed in the dark, where laying hold of the beau's 
ſkin, (for Slipſſop had torn his ſhirt almoſt off), and 
finding his ſkin extremely ſoft, and hearing him, in a 
low voice, begging Shpſlop to let him go, he no longer 
doubted but this was the young woman in danger of 
raviſhing; and immediately falling on the bed, and 
laying hold ou SlipNop's chin, where he found a rough 
beard, his belief was confirmed; he therefore reſcued 
the beau, who preſently made his eſcape; and then 
turning towards Slipfop, received ſuch a cuff on his 
chops, that his wrath kindling inſtantly, he offered 
to return the favour ſo ſtoutly, that, had poor Slip- 
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flop received the fiſt, which in the dark paſſed by 
her, and fell on the pillow, the would mott probably 
have given up the ghoit.-—Adams, milling his blow, 
fell directly on Slip! flop, v who cufled and feratched as 
well as the could; nor was he behind-haud with her 
in his endeavours; but happily the darkneſs of the 
night befriended her. She then cried, She was a wo- 
man; but Adams anſwered, She was rather the devil; 
and if ſhe was, he would grapple with him ; ; and be- 
ing again irritated by another ſtroke on his chops, he 
gave ber ſuch a remembrance in the guts, that the 
began to roar loud enough to be heard all over the 
houſe. Adams then fl ning her by the hair, (for her 
double clout had fallen off in the feuffle), pinned her 
head down to the bolſter, and then beth called for 
lights together. he Lady Booby, who was as wake- 
ful as any of her gueits, had been alarmed from the 
beginning; and, being a woman ot a bold ſpirit, ſhe 
ſlipped on a night- gow a, petiicoat, and ſlippers, and 
taking a candle, which always burnt in her cham— 
ber, in her hand, ſhe walked undauntedly to Slip- 

ſlop's room; where ſhe entered juſt at the inſtant as 
Adams had diſcovered, by the two mountains which 
Slipflop carried before her, that he was concerned 
with a female. He then corcluded her to be a witch, 
and faid, He fancied thoſe breaſts gave fuck to a le- 
gion of devils. Slipſlop ſecing Lady Looby enter the 
room, cried, Help! or I am raviſhed,” with a molt 
audible voice; and Adams perceiving the light, turn— 
ed haſtily, and ſaw the Lady (as ſhe did him) juſt as 
ſhe came to the feet of the bed; nor did her modeity, 

when ſhe found the naked condition of Adams, tuf- 
fer her to approach farther.— She then began to re- 
vile the parſon as the wickedeſt of all men; and par- 
ticularly railed at his impudence, in chooſing her houſe 
for the ſcene of his debaucheries, and her own wo— 
man for the object of his beſtiality. Poor Adams had 
before diſcovered the countenance of his bed-fellow ; 
and naw firſt recollecting he was naked, he was no 
leſs confounded than Lady Booby herſelf, and imme. 
diately whipt under the bed-clothes, 8 the chaſte 
Slipſlop endeavoured 1 in vain to ſhut him out. Then 
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putting forth his head, on which, by way of orna- 
ment; he wore a flauncl night; cap, he prote elted keis 
tnnocence ; and ated ten thoufand pardons of Irs. 
Stiplep tor the blows he had {truck her, vowing be! tad 
miſtaken ner for a witeh, Lady Booby then caiting 
her eyes on the ground, obicerved ſomething {par <1 
wü great lullre, which, when ſhe had taken it up, 
To. meared to be a very fine pair of diamond buttons 
1 the teeves. A little farther fhe ſaw the ſlecve it- 
feit of a f! wt witi lacel rules. Heyday l' ſays ſhe, 
« whit is the meaning of this? —* O, Madam,“ ſays 
Siinllop, „I don't know what hath haz ppened, I have 
« bcen ſo Es flere may have been 2 dozen men 
© in the roa: 4 To whom belongs this Jaced ſhirt and 
6 jewels? favs the Lady. + Undo:!ibtedly,? cries the 
Pariong *tothe young ge: ntleman whom I miftook tor a 
6 waman * On ee ming into the rOuiil, whe nee proceed- 
el ail the fubſequent miſtakes; for, if T had fulpect- 
ed him for a ma 1, I Would have ſeized him, bad he 
been another Hereules, though indeed, he ſcems ra- 
ther to reſemble Hyias,” Fe then gave an account 
of the reefon of his riling from bed, aud the vet, till 
tlie Lally camè into the r oom; ; at which, and the figures 
T Slipup aud her gallant, whoſe hends only were 
viüble at the oppoſite corners of the hed, the could 
not refrain from laug nter; nor did Slipflop perſiſt in 
accuſing the parſon of any motions to! vards a rape. 
The Ea dy, therefore, deſired him to return to his bed as 
ſoon as ſhe was departed ; and 3 Grclering Süpſlon 
to riſe, and) alte. ny her in her own rom, lhe returned 
herſelf thitber. When ſhe was gone, Adams renewed 
hie petitions for ee to Mrs. Slipilon; Wiz, with a 
moit Chriſtlan temper, not only forggare, bit began 
to move with ſuch courteſy towards jim, Which he 
taking as a hint to be gone, imme-liateiy dukte: 
bed, and made the beit of his v ay towards his own 
but, unluck:ly, inſtead of turning to the right, þ 
turned to the Teſt, and went to the partment wh 
Fanny lay, who (as the reader may remember) had 
not ſlept a wink the preceding night, and who was 
ſo hagped out with what had happened to her in the 
day, that, notwithitauging all thoughts of her Joſcph, 
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ſhe was fallen into ſo profound a fleep, that all the 
noiſe in the adjoining room had not been able to di- 
ſturb her. Adams groped out the bed, and turning 
the clothes down ſoftly, a cuſtom Mrs. Adams had 
long accuſtomed him to, crept in, and depoſited his 
carcaſe on the bed-polt, a place which that good wo- 
man had always aſſigned him. 

As the cat or lap-dog of ſome lovely nymph for 
whom ten thouſand lovers languiſh, lies quietly by 
the fide of the charming maid, and, ignorant of the 
ſcene of delight on which they repoſe, meditates the 
future capture of a monſe, or ſurpriſal of a plate of 
bread and butter; fo Adams lay by the fide of Fanny, 
ignorant of the paradiſe to which he was ſo near: 
nor could the emanation of ſweets which flowed from 
her breath, overpower the fumes of tobacco which 
played in the parſon's noſtrils. And now ſleep had 
not overtaken the good man, when Joſeph, who had 
ſecretly appointed Fanny to come to her at the break 
of day, rapped ſoftly at the chamber-door, which, 
when he had repeated twice, Adams cried, , Come in, 
© whoever you are.“ Joſeph thought he had miſtaken 
the door, though ſhe had given him the moſt exact 
directions: however, knowing his friend's voice, he 
opened it, and ſaw ſome female veitments lying on a 
chair. Fanny waking at the ſame inftant, and ſtretch- 
ing ont her hand on Adams's beard, ſhe cried out,— 
O Heavens! where am I ? « Bleſs me ! where am 
© I? ſaid the parſon. Then Fanny ſcreamed, Adams 
leapt out of bed, and Joſeph itood, as the tragedians 
call it, like the ſtatue of Surpriſe. * How came ſhe. 
into my room? cried Adams. How came you 
into her's?? cried Joſepb, in an aftoniſhment. I 
know enothing of the mattcr,* anſwered Adams, but 
that ſhe is a veſtal for me. As I am a Chriſtian, I 
know not whether the is a man or woman, He is an 
inhdel who doth not believe in witchcraft. They as 
ſarcly exiſt now as in the days of Saul. My clothes 
are bewitched away ton, and Fanny's brought into 
their place.“ For he ſtil} infiſted he was in his own 
apartment; but Fanay dented it vehemently, and ſaid, 
Elis attempting to perſuade Joſeph of ſuch a falſhood, 

convinced 
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convinced her of his wicked deſzn. Howl“ ſaid 
Joileph in a rage, * hath he offered any rudeneſs to 
« you ?*— She anſwered, She could not accuſe him of 
any more, than villanouily ſtealing to bed to her ; 
which ſhe thought rudeneſs ſuffici: ut, and what no 
man would do without a wicked intention. Joſeph's 
great opinion of Adams was not cai.ly to be ſtagger— 
ed; and when he heard from TINY: tat no harm had 
happened, he grew a little cooler yet ſtill he was 


confounded ; and as he knew the boats: and that che a 


womens apartments were on this fide Mrs. Slipflop's 


room, and the mens on the other, he was convin 2ed 
that he was in Fanny's chamber. Aſſming Adams, 
therefore, of this truth, he beggel him to give ſome 
account how he came there. Adams then, itancing 
in his ſhirt, which did not offend Fanny, as the cur- 
tains of the bed were drawn, related all that had 
happened, and when he had ended, Joſeph told him, 
It was plain he had mittaken, by turning to the right 
inſtead of the left. Odfo 1 cries Adams, « that's 
true, as ſure as ſixpence yon have hit on the very 
thing.“ He then e the room, rubbing his 
hands, and begged Lanny's pardon, aſſuring her, he 
did not know whether ſhe was man or woman. That 
innocent creature firmly believing all he ſaid, told 
him, She was no longer angry; and bu: ed Joteph to 
conduct hin int o his own apartment, where he ſhould 
ſtay himſelf, till ſe had put her clothes on. Joſcpt 
and Adams accordingly departed, and the latter ſoon 
was Convince! of the miſtate he had committed; how- 
ever, Whilll he was dreſſing himſelf, he often aferted, 
Ule believe in the Power of witchcraft notwithlland- 
ing, ad did not fre how a Chriſtian could deny it. 


C 11 . 


Tho arrival of Gaffer a, Jammer Andrews, wh an- 
ef Per per; 3 7 HOU micl expented ; and a, perfect folution 
of the diicoultics raiſed by the fedlar. 

5 on a3 Fanny was qroll-d, Joſeph returned to 

her, and they tad a long converſation toge- 
ther z the conclufion of which was, that if they found 
themſelves 
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themiclves to be really brother and ſiſter, they vowed 
a perpetual celibacy, and to live together all their 
days, and indulge a Platontc friendſhip for each other. 

The company were all very merry at breakfaſt, and 
Joſep! 1 and Fanny rather more chearful than the pre- 
ccd mg night.“ The Lady Booby produced the dia- 
mond button, which the bean moſt readi ily owned, and 
alledged that he was very ſubject to walk in his ſleep: 
Inc lecd, he was far from being aſhamed of his amour, 
and rather endeavoured i intinnate, that more than 
was really true had paſted between him and the fair 
Slipſſop.“ 

Their tea was ſcarce over, when news came of the 
arrival of od Mr. Andrews and his wife. They were 
nest introduced, and kindly received by the 
Lady Booby, whoſe heart went now pit-a-pat, as did 
thoſe of Joſcph and Fanny. They felt, perhaps, little 
Jeſs anxivty in this interval than Ocdipas himſelf, 
whilt his fate was revealing. 

Mr. Booby firſt opened the 5 by informing 
the old gentleman, that he had a ch ld in the company 
more than he knew of; and taking Fanny by the 
hand, told him, This was that daughter of his who 
had been ſtolen away by gyplies in her infancy. Mr. 
Andrews, after expreſſing ſome aſtoniſhment, aſſured 
his honour, that be had never loſt a daughter by gyp- 
hes, nor ever had any other children than Joſeph and 
Pamela. Theſe words were a cordial to the two lo— 
vers; but had a diiFerent effect on Lady Booby. She 
ordered the pedlar to be called, who recounted his 
ftory as he had done before. — At the end of which, old 
Mrs. Andrews runniug to Fanny, embraced her, cry- 
ing out, She is, ſhe is my child! The company 
were all amazed at this diſagreement between the 
man and his wife; and the blood had now forſaken 
the cheeks of the lovers, when the old woman turn— 
ing to her huſband, who was more ſurpriicd than all 
the reſt, and having a little recovered her own ſpirits, 
delivered herlclt as follows: « You may remember, 
my dear, when you went a ſerjeant to Gibraltar, 

you left me big with child; you ſtaid abroad, you 
« know, upwards of three years, In your abſence, I 
* was 
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was brought to bed, I verily believe, of this daugh» 
ter, whom I am ſure I have reaſon to remember, 
for I ſuckled her at this very breaſt till the day ſhe 
was ſtolen from me. One afternoon, when the child 
was about a year, or a year and half old, or there- 
abouts, two gypſy women came to the door, and 
offered to tell my fortune. One of them had a child 
in her lap; I ſhewed them my hand, and delired to 
know if you was ever to come home again; which, I 
remember as well ae if it was but yeſterday, they 
faithfully promiſed me you ſhould. —1 left the girl in 
the cradle, and went to draw them a cup of liquor, 
the beſt I had; when I returned with the pot (I am 
ſure I was not abſent longer than whilſt Jam telling 
it to you) the women were gone. I was afraid they 
had ſtolen ſomething, and looked and looked, but 
to no purpoſe; and Heaven knows I had very little 
for them to ſteal. At laſt hearing the child cry in 
the cradle, I went to take it up—but O the living! 
how was I ſurpriſed to ſind, inſtead of my own girl 
that I had put in the cradle, who was as fine a fat 
thriving child as you ſhall ſee in a ſummer's day, a 
a poor ſickly boy, that did not ſeem to have an hour 
to live, 1 ran out, pulling my hair off, and cry- 
ing like any mad after the women, but never could 
hear a word of them from that day to this. When 
] came back, the poor infant (which is our Joſeph 
there, as {tout as he now ſtands) lifted up his eyes 
npon me ſo pitcouſly, that, to be ſure, notwitiſtand- 
ing my paſton, I could not find in my heart to do 
it any miſchief. A neighbour of mine happening 
to come in at the ſame time, and hearing the cafe, 
adviſed me to take care of this poor child, and God 
would perhaps one day reitore me my own. Upon 
which, I took the child up, and ſuckled it, to be 
ſure, all the world as if it kad been born of my own 
nature] body. And as true as I am alive, in a little 
time I loved the boy all to nothing as if it had 
been my own gul.-Well, as I was ſaying, times 
growing very hard, I having two children, and no- 
thing but my own work, which was little enough, 
* Gop knows, to maintain them, was obliged to — 
6 relic 
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relief of the pariſh; but, inſtead of giving it me, 
they removed me, by juſtices warrants, fifteen miles, 
to the place where I now live, where 1 had not been 
long ſettled before you came home. Joſeph (for 
© that was the name I gave him myſelf—the Loxp 
* knows whether he was baptized or no, or by what 
name), Joſeph, I ſay, ſecmed to me to he about five 
years old when you returacd ; for I beliexe he is 
two or three years older than our daughter here; 
(for I am thoroughly convinced ſhe is the ſame) and 
* when you ſaw him you ſaid he was a chopping boy, 
« without ever minding his age; and ſo I ſeeing you, 
did not ſuſpect any thing of the matter, thought I 
might e'en as well krep it to myſelf, for fear you 
© ſhould not love him as well as I did. And all this 
is veritably true; and I will take my oati of it be- 
fore any juſtice in the kingdom.” 

The pedlar, who had been ſummoned by the order 
of Lady Booby, liſtened with the utmoſt attention to 
Gammer Andrews's ſtory, and when ſhe had finiſhed, 
aſked her, if the ſuppoſititious child had no mark on 
its breaſt? To which ſhe anſwered, „Ves, he had as 
fine a ſtrawberry as ever grew 1a a garden.“ This 
Joſeph acknowledged, and unbuttoning his coat, at 
the interceſſion 67 the company, ſhewed to them. 
Well,“ ſays Gatfer Andrews, who was a comical fly 


old fellow, and very likely deiwed to have no more 


children than he could keep, “you have proved, I 
think, very plainly, that this boy doth not belong to 
us; but huw are you certain that the girl] is ours!“ 
The parſon then brought the pedlar forward, and de- 
ſired him to repeat the ſtory which he had communi— 
cated to him the preceding day at the ale-houſe ; which 
he complied with, and related what the reader, as well 
as Mr. Adams, hath ſeen before. He then confirmed, 
from his wite's report, all the circumſtances of, the ex- 
change, and of the ſtrawberry on Joſeph's brealt. At 
the repetition of the word Strawberry, Adams, who 
had ſeen jt without any emotion, ſtarted, and cry'd, 
« Bleſs #4 ſomething comes into my head.“ But 
bs. oy he had time to bring any thing eut, a ſervant 
called him forth. When he was gone, the pedlar al. 
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ſured Joſeph, that his parents were perſons of much 

reater circumſtances than thoſe he had hitherto mifta- 
2 for ſuch ; for that he had been ſtolen from a gen- 
tleman's houfe, by tlioſe whom they call gypſies, 
and had been kept by them during a whole year, when, 
looking on him as in a dying condition, they had ex- 
changed him for the other healthier child, in the man- 
ner before related. He ſaid, as to the name of his fa- 
ther, his wife had either never known, or forgot it ; 
but that ſhe had acquainted him he lived about forty 
miles from the place where the exchange had been 
made, and which way, promiſing to ſpare no pains 
in endeavouring with him to diſcover the place, 

But Fortune, which ſeldom doth good or ill, or 
makes men happy or miſerable by halves, refolved to 
ſpare him this labour. The reader may pleaſe to re- 
collect, that Mr. Wilſon had intended a journey to the 
Weſt, in which he was to paſs through Mr. Adams's 


pariſh, and had promiſed to call on him. He was 


now arrived at the Lady Booby's gates for that pur- 


poſe, being directed thither from the parfon's houſe, 
and had fent in the ſervant whom we have above 
ſeen call Mr. Adams forth. This had no ſooner men- 


tioned the diſcovery of a ſtolen child, and had ut- 


tered the word Strawberry, than Mr. Wilſon, with 
wildneſs in his looks, and the utmoſt eagerneſs in his 
words, begged to be ſhewed into the room, where he 
entered without the leaſt regard to any of the com- 
pany but Joſeph, and embracing him with a com- 


plexion all pale and trembling, deſired to ſee the mark 


on his breaſt ; the parſon followed him, capering, 
rubbing his hands, and crying out, Hic eff quem que- 
ris ; inventus eſt, &c. Joſeph complied with the re- 
queſt: of Mr. Wilſon, who no ſooner ſaw the mark, 
than abandoning himſelf to the moſt extravagant rap- 
ture of paſſion, he embraced Joſeph with inexpreſſible 
ecſtaſy, and cried out in tears of joy, I have diſco- 
« vered my ſon, I have him again in my arms! Joſeph 


was not ſufficiently appriſed yet, to taſte the ſame de- 


light with his father, (for ſo in reality he was); how- 
ever he returned ſome warmth to his embraces : but 
he no ſooner perceived, from his father's account, the 
agreement 
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agreement of every circumſtance, of perſon, time, and 
place, than he threw himſelf at his feet, and embracing 
his knees, with tears begged his bleſſing ; which was g1- 
ven with much affection, and received with fuch reſpect, 
mixed with ſuch tenderneſs on both ſides, that it at- 
tected all preſent ; but none ſo much as Lady Booby, 
who left the room in an agony ; which was but too much 
perceived, and not very charitably accounted for by 
tome of the company. 


CHAT AY. 


Being the laſt. In which this true hiſtory is brought ts a 
happy concluſion. 


ANNY was very little behind her Joſeph, in the 

duty ſhe expreſſed towards her parents; and the 
joy ſhe evidenced in diſcovering them. Gammer An- 
drews kiſſed her, and ſaid, She was heartily glad to 
ſee her: but, for her part, ſhe could never love any 
one better than Joſeph. Gaffer Andrews teſtified no 
remarkable emotion; he bleſſed and kiſſed her, but 
complained bitterly that he wanted his pipe, not hav- 
ing had a whiff that morning. 

Mr. Booby, who knew nothing of his aunt's fond- 
neſs, imputed her abrupt departure to her pride, and 
diſdain of the family into which he was married ; he 
was therefore deſirous to be gone with the utmoſt ce- 
lerity: and now, having congratulated Mr. Wilſon 
and Joſeph on the diſcovery, he ſaluted Fanny, called 
her ſiſter, and introduced her as ſuch to Pamela, whe 
behaved with great decency on the occaſion. 

He now ſent a meſlage to his aunt, who returned, 
that ſhe wiſhed him a good journey; but was too diſ- 
ordered to fee any company; he therefore prepared 
to ſet out, having invited Mr. Wilſon to his houſe ; 
and Pamela and J« {-ph both fo inſiſted on his compl y- 
ing, thut he at laſt conſented, having firſt obtained a 
meſſenger from Mr. Booby, to acquaint his wife with 
the news; which, as he knew it would render lier 
completely happy, he could not prevail on himſelf to 
delay a moment in acquainting her with, 
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The company were ranged in this manner. The two 
old people, with their two daughters, rode in the 
coach; the Squire, Mr. Wilſon, Joſeph, Parſon A- 
dams, and the pedlar, proceeded on horſeback. 

in their way, Joſeph informed his father of his in- 
tended match with Fanny: to which, though he ex- 
preſſed ſome reluctance at firit, on the eagerneſs of his 
lon's inſtances he conſented, ſaying, If ſhe was ſo good 
a creature as ſhe appeared, and he deſcribed her, he 
thought the diſadvantages of birth and fortune might 
be compenſated. He however inſiſted on the match 
being deferred till he had ſeen his mother; in which 
Joſeph perceiving him poſitive, with great duty obeyed 
him, to the great delight of Parſon Adams, who, by 
theſe ws os an opportunity of fulf. ling the church 
forms, and marrying his pariſhioners without a licence. 

Mr. Adams greatly exulting on this occaſion, (for 
ſuch ceremonies were matters of no {mall moment 
with him), accidentally gave fpurs to his horſe, which 
the generous beaſt diſdaining, for he was of high 
mettic, and had been uſed to more expert riders than 
the gentleman who at preſent beſtrode him, for whoſe 
r e e he had perhaps ſome contempt, imme- 
diately ran away full ſpeed, and played ſo many an- 
tic tricks, that he tumbled the parſon from his 
back; which Joſeph perceiving, came to his relief. 
This accident aiforded infinite merriment to the 
tervants, and no leſs frighted poor Fanny, who be- 
held him as he paſſed by the coach; but che mirth of 
the one and terror of the other were ſoon determined, 
when the parton declared he had received no damage. 

The horfe having freed himſelf from his unworthy 
rider, as he probably thought him, proceeded to make 
the beſt of his way; but was ſtopped by a gentleman 
and his ſervants, who were travelling the oppoſite way, 
and were now at a little diſtance from the coach. 
They ſoon met: and as one of the ſervants delivered 
Adams his horſe, his maſter hailed him, and Adams 
looking up, preſently recoll: ted he was the juſtice of 
peace before whom he and Fanny had made their ap— 
pearance. The parſon pretently faluted him very 
kindly ; and the juſtice informed him, that 4 hed 
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found the fellow who attempted to ſwear againſt him 
and the young woman the very next day, and had 
committed him to Saliſbury gaol, where he was char- 
ged with many robberies. | 

Many compliments having paſſed between the parſon 
and the juſtice, the latter proceeded on his journey; 
and the former having, with ſome diſdain, refuſed Jo- 
ſeph's offer of changing horſes, and declared he was as 
able a horſeman as any in the kingdom, remounted his 
beaſt ; and now the company again proceeded, and hap- 
pily arrived at their journey's end, Mr. Adams, by good 
luck, rather than by good riding, eſcaping a ſecond fall. 

The company arriving at Mr. Booby's houſe, were 
all received by him in the moſt courteous, and enter= 
tained in the moſt fplendid manner, after the cuſtom of 
the old Evgliſh hoſpitality, which is till preſerved in 
fome very few families in the remote parts of England. 
They all paſſed that day with the utmoſt ſatisfaction ; 
it being perhaps impoſſible to find any ſet of people 
more ſolidly and ſincerely happy. Joſeph and Fanny 
found means to be alone upwards of two hours, which 
were the ſhorteſt but the ſweeteſt imaginable. 

In the morning, Mr. Wilſon propoſed to his ſon to 
make a viſit with him to his mother; which, notwith- 
tanding his dutiful inclinations, and a longing deſire 
he had to ſee her, a little concerned him, as he mult 
be obliged to leave his Fanny : but the goodneſs of 
Mr. Booby relieved him : 'for he propoſed to ſend his 
own coach and fix for Mrs. Wilſon, whom Pamela fo 
very earneſtly invited, that Mr. Wilſon at length a- 
greed with the entreaties of Mr. Booby and Joſeph, 
and ſuffered the coach to go empty for his wife. 

On Saturday night the coach returned with Mrs. 
Wilſon, who added one more to this happy aſſembly. 
The reader may imagine much better, and quicker too 
than I can deſcribe, the many embraces and tears of 
joy which ſucceeded her arrival. It is fuffictent to ſay, 
ſhe was eaſily prevailed with to follow her huſband's 
example, in conſenting to the match. 

On Sunday Mr. Adams performed the ſervice at the 
Squire's pariſh church, the curate of which very kindly 
exchanged duty, and rode twenty miles to the Lady my 
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by's pariſh ſo to do; being particularly charged not to 
omit publithing the banns, being the third and laſt time. 

At length the happy day arrived, which was to put 
Joſeph in the poſſeſſion of all his wiſhes. He aroſe, and 
dreſſed himſelf in a neat, but plain ſuit of Mr. Boo- 
by's, which exactly fitted him; for he refuſed all fine- 
ry ; as did Fanny likewiſe, who could be prevailed on 
by Pamela to attire herſelf in nothing richer than a 
white dimity night-gown. Her thift, indeed, which 
Pamela preſented her, was of the finelt kind, and had 
an edging of lace round the boſom ; ſhe likewiſe equip- 
ped her with a pair of fine white thread ſtockings, 
which were all ſhe would accept; for the wore one of 
her own ſhort round-eared caps, and over it a little 
ſtraw hat, lined with cherry-coloured filk, and tied 
with a cherry-coloured ribbon. In this dreſs ſhe came 
forth from her chamber, bluſhing and breathing ſweets ; 
and was by Joſeph, whoſe eyes ſparkled fire, led to 
church, the whole family attending, where Mr. Adams 
performed the ceremony; at which nothing was fo re- 
markable, as the extraordinary and unaffected modeſty 
of Fanny, unleſs the true Chriſtian piety of Adams, 


who publickly rebuked Mr. Booby and Pamela for 


laughing in ſo ſacred a place, and on ſo ſolemn an occa- 
ſion. Our parſon would have done no lefs to the high- 
eſt prince on earth : for though he paid all ſubmiſſion 
and deference to his ſuperiors in other matters, where 
the leaſt ſpice of religion intervened, he immediately 
loſt all reſpe& of perſons. It was his maxim, that he 
was a ſervant of the Higheſt, and could not, without 
departing from his duty, give up the leaſt article of 
his honour, or of his cauſe, to the greateſt earthly po- 
tentate. Indeed, he always aſſerted, that Mr. Adams 
at church, with his ſurplice on, and Mr. Adams with- 
out that ornament, in any other place, were two very 
different perſons, 

When the church rites were over, Joſeph led his 
blooming bride back to Mr. Booby's (for the diſtance 
was ſo very little, they did not think proper to uſe a 
coach); the whole company attended them likewiſe 
on foot; and now a moſt magniticent entertainment 
was provided, at which Parſon Adams demonttrated 
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an appetite ſurpriſing, as well as ſurpaſſing every one 
preſent. Indeed, the only perſons who betrayed any 
deficiency on this occaſion, were thoſe on whoſe ac- 
eount the feaſt was / provided. They pampered their 
imaginations with the much more exquiſite repaſt 
which the approach of night promiſed them ; the 
thoughts of which filled both their minds, though 
with different ſenſations ; the one all deſire, while the 
other had her wiſhes tempered with fears. 

At length, after a day paſſed with the utmoſt mer- 
riment, corrected by the ſtricteſt decency ; in which, 
however, Parſon Adams, being well filled with ale 
and pudding, had given a look to more facetiouſneſs 
than was uſual to him; the happy, the bleſſed mo- 
ment arrived, when Fanny retired with her mother, 
her mother-in-law, and her ſiſter. She was ſoon un- 
dreſſed; for ſhe had no jewels to depoſit in their caf- 
kets, nor fine laces to fold with the niceſt exactneſs. 
Uncrefſing to her was properly diſcovering, not put- 
ting off ornaments : for as all her charms were the 

ifts of nature, ſhe could diveſt herſelf of none. How, 
reader, ſhall I give thee an adequate idea of. this 
lovely young creature? the bloom of roſes and lilies 
might a little illuſtrate, ter complexion, or their ſmel] 
her ſweetneſs: but to comprehend her entirely, con- 
ceive youth, health, bloom, neatneſs, and innocence, 
in her bridal-bed ; conteive all theſe in their utmoſt 
perfection, and you may place the charming Fanny's 
picture before your eyes. 

Joſeph no ſooner heard ſhe was in bed, than he 
fled with the utmoſt eagerneſs to her. A minute car- 
ried him into her arms, where we ſhall leave this 
happy couple to enjoy the private rewards of their 
conſtancy; rewards fo great and ſweet, that I appre- 
hend Joſeph neither envied the nobleſt duke, nor 
Fanny the fineſt ducheſs that might. 

The third day, Mr. Wilſon and his wife, with their 
ſon and daughter, returned home; where they now 
live together 1n a ftate of bliſs ſcarce equalled. Mr. 
Booby hath, with unprecedented generoſity, given 


Fanny a fortune of two thouſand pounds, which Jo- 
ſeph hath laid out in a little eſtate in the ſame pariſh 
with 
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P with his father, which he now occupies (his father 
1 having ſtocked it for him); and Fanny preſides with 
| - molt excellent management in his dairy ; where, how- 
J ever, ſhe is not at preſent very able to buſtle much, 
. being, as Mr. Wilſon informs me in his laſt letter, ex- 
tremely big with her firſt child. | 
| 5 Mr. Booby hath preſented Mr. Adams with a living 
of one hundred and thirty pounds a- year. He at firit _ 
"I refuſed it, reſolving not to quit his pariſhioners, with 
; whom he had lived ſo long: but, on recollecting he 
might keep a curate at this living, he hath been lately 
RE inducted into it. 
1 The pedlar, befides ſeveral handſome preſents, both 
| from Mr. Wilſon and Mr. Booby, is, by the latter's 
| intereſt, made an exciſeman ; a truſt which he diſ- 
V charges with ſuch juſtice, that he is greatly beloved 
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in his neighbourhood. : 

As for the Lady Booby, ſhe returned to London in 
A a few days, where a young captain of dragoons, to- 
*= gether with eternal parties at cards, ſoon obliterated 
. the memory of Joleph. 
2 Joſeph remains bleſſed with his Fanny, whom he 
1 doats on with the utmoſt tenderneſs, which is all re— 
turned on her ſide. The happineſs of this couple is a 
perpetual fountain of pleaſure to their fond parents | 
and what is particularly remarkable, he declares he 4 
will imitate them in their retirement ; nor will be pre- 
vailed on by any bookſellers, or their authors, to make 
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his appearance in high life. 
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